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A note on transliterations and translations 


I have followed the International Journal for Middle East Studies (IJMES) guidelines 
for transliterating Arabic. All short Arabic titles, words, quotes, expressions, and so 
on are directly transliterated and followed by the translation in brackets. However, 
when using Arabic words or phrases longer than three words, the Arabic script is 
used instead, followed by a translation. When I refer to the same source published 
in Arabic and English, the transliterated authors' names refer to the Arabic source 
and the non-transliterated names refer to the English translation. In addition, all 
names, excepting authors, are written according to the English spelling preferences 
as per their personal social media accounts or as otherwise known, such as Hafez 
al-Assad, Bashar al-Assad, Samih Choukair, Wael Kfoury, and Najwa Karam, etc. If 
there is no English spelling of a person’s name available online, I have transliter- 
ated it. All translations are my own, except when citing or quoting another source. 
In order to retain the pronunciation and the musicality of songs and some slogans, 
they are transliterated as they are pronounced in their songs/slogans in Syrian col- 
loquial Arabic rather than converted to Modern Standard Arabic. 
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Introduction 


¿ya Y eet) a iS cel Ga all el (6 Cutts deal Y 
"AJI Cilia" yo da ge Lal rene 


The Arab world is astonishingly devoid of bugs [covert listening devices] altogether, simply 
because nobody speaks there. 


Muhammad al-Maghut, Sayyaf al-Zuhar [The Flower Headsman] 


In September 2011, after working with activists designing and writing slogans, 
banners, and other revolutionary materials for use the following day, I wondered 
what the impact of all of the work we had produced would be if it were trans- 
lated into English or another language. This was the unconscious beginning of my 
interest in the differences in the revolutionary language once it was translated into 
English, and contributed to my decision in 2013 to write my master's thesis about 
the difficulty of translating certain slogans of the Syrian revolution. I first realized 
this in 2012 when I was interpreting an interview for a Norwegian journalist in 
Beirut. The activist said enthusiastically in Arabic, with his body language showing 
great pride and courage, “We chanted ‘Oh Hafez, curse your soul.” After I inter- 
preted this for the journalist, I waited for an admiring reaction to such a profound 
slogan that destroyed the symbolism of the Assads. I gave her time to react. She did 
nothing. I waited longer. No reaction. I was disappointed when she was surprised 
to learn that the protestors were cursing Hafez, rather than Bashar, and explained 
to her the context and importance of this slogan. This started to get her attention. I 
explained the dimensions of the slogan in greater depth, and she then showed more 
interest in and understanding of it. At that moment, I realized that the task of trans- 
lation is not simply to convey words, sentences, and expressions from one language 
into another, but that it is a plural act that conveys different layers of meaning, 
interpretations, attitudes, narratives, ideologies, and discourses. Moreover, it is a 
negotiation between the source and target languages that, through a translator, 
determines what is shown to and what is hidden from the target language text. 
Such an act converts the act of translation from a transfer of equivalent words 
between two languages into a cultural dialogue between two cultures by unpacking 
the thick content of this language through contextualization. 

While the Syrian revolution has obviously produced significant social and polit- 
ical changes, the far-reaching consequences of its cultural and discursive transfor- 
mations are yet to be seen. For activists, academics, and journalists, however, it was 
initially a revolution of language, destroying the symbolic oppression and torpidity 
of the old regime and creating a new language that enabled them to defy, inform, 
narrate, and translate ongoing events and transformations. This language was 
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initially created to defy, subvert, and challenge the regime and its discourse. The 
language of the Syrian revolution embodied not only the revolutionary context of 
the protests, but also the long history of the regime's symbolic violence. This under- 
standing of the social and political changes in the language prompts its scrutiny 
from a linguistic and philological perspective, as well as an examination of how 
the speech act and performance became united via the discourses of the regime 
and the revolution, and later to an English-speaking audience through translation. 
For this reason, I use the term “revolution” in this book for two main reasons: first, 
because there was a revolutionary shift in the use of language, and second because 
this is how activists on the ground wanted to describe it. Terms other than revo- 
lution might suggest adopting the perspectives of other narratives that cannot be 
hidden; itis impossible to be neutral when labeling a political phenomenon. 

In various examples, I use the word “Syrians” to refer to Syrians in general, by 
which I mean all those under the Assads’ political regime. In doing so, I byno means 
wish to generalize that all Syrians surrendered to this domination, but rather that 
they lived through it. Some of them were obliged to be silent and others believed in 
the Assads’ symbols. There were also those who opposed this domination and paid 
for it with several years of their lives in prison. It is important to emphasize that 
Syrians cannot be categorized into a simple binary, and in other contexts I specifi- 
cally refer to Assad loyalists or pro-revolution supporters and activists in order to 
avoid generalization. 

The language of the revolution is thus approached from a philological and lin- 
guistic perspective, and is also considered as cultural capital in sociological terms. 
This approach highlights language as primarily a political product: language used 
in a revolution but also language as a revolution and as a metaphorical weapon 
and method deployed by both sides. This raises many questions with regard to lan- 
guage. How can language be a historical, political, cultural, economic, and social 
indicator of transformations in a society through its manifestations such as slogans 
and songs? What is the relationship between symbolic violence, different types of 
symbolic capital and their consumption in different settings, and dominant and 
dominated discourses in language and practices?“ 


1 Pierre Bourdieu, Language and Symbolic Power, trans. Gino Raymond and Mathew Adamson 
(Cambridge: Polity Press, 1991), 14; Pierre Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice, trans. Richard Nice (Cali- 
fornia: Standard University Press, 1990); Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judge- 
ment of Taste, trans. Richard Nice (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1984). Symbolic capital 
is a term used by Pierre Bourdieu, essentially referring “to accumulated prestige and honor” that 
is used as a form of both power and violence. Symbolic capital cannot be acquired without other 
types of capital, mainly economic and cultural. In this book, the concept of symbolic capital is used 
as an open umbrella term that includes other types of capital. The openness of the term also em- 
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This revolutionized language has been transferred from Syria to the world by 
highly competent narrators (native and non-native academics, journalists, activ- 
ists, etc.), as seen in news items, blogs, books, and translations on Syria. This study 
is divided into two main sections: language, and translation/translating. The first 
section overlaps the second, although I show it is a separate act through thick descrip- 
tions of the language of the revolution versus that of the regime and later the trans- 
lation of this language into English. In the first section, I analyze the language of the 
regime, which provides the necessary context for a subsequent parallel analysis of 
the language of the revolution. In this section, I demonstrate the economics of lan- 
guage and discourse in Syria through the dynamic interaction between discursive 
products of the regime and the revolution. This analysis of the language shows the 
multilayered context of the language of the regime and that of the revolution, using 
thick translation as a tool of analysis.? 

In contrast to other Arab revolutions, the Syrian revolution was essentially 
neglected and abandoned by the English-speaking world. While the Tunisian and 
Egyptian protests were archetypal revolutions for the English-speaking sphere from 
the early days of protests, things were very different for abandoned revolutions 
such as those in Syria and Yemen. This can be explained by a recognition of Syria 
as located at the margin, lacking journalists, translators, and agents to connect it 
with the center or with actors from the center This is where the second section of 
the research comes in, which aims to demonstrate how the revolutionary language 
was translated into English. I begin by exploring the context of translations from 
Arabic into English and the situation of the English translation market, based on 


phasizes that forms of cultural, economic and symbolic capital are interchangeable, as the research 
will illustrate. 

2 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays (New York: Basic Books, 1973), 27; 
Kwame Anthony Appiah, “Thick Translation,” Callaloo 16, no. 4 (1993): 808-19, https://www jstor. 
org/stable/2932211. “Thick translation” is a term originally derived from Clifford Geertz’s “thick de- 
scription,” meaning a detailed, contextualized account that focuses on analysis of meaning rather 
than simple observation. It is a method that is used for “setting down the meaning particular social 
actions have for the actors whose actions they are, and stating, as explicitly as we can manage, 
what the knowledge thus attained demonstrates about the society in which it is found and, beyond 
that, about social life as such.” Based on this, thick translation was developed by Kwame Appiah, 
who used this term to mean a detailed translation that makes use of annotation and glosses to 
reflect the sophisticated context of the source language text. 

3 This does not mean that Egypt and Tunisia are considered centers. The openness of Egypt and 
Tunisia to foreigners helped to give a voice to their revolutions, in contrast to Syria which was 
limited to the regime media. An example of this openness can be seen at the American University 
in Cairo, where Samia Mehrez taught a course on the Egyptian Revolution during the protests. This 
collective event, which resulted in a book, was attended by different foreign and local agents. Such 
initiatives never happened in Syria or Yemen. 
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the numbers of books translated from Arabic into English, and then consider two 
levels of translation: first, translation as an act of importation into the dominant 
discourse, represented by three books in which the revolutionary language is trans- 
lated from the margin to the center; and second, translation from the margin to the 
center, as represented by activist translations from Arabic into English. 


Political Activism and Academic Research 


Writing about contemporary Syria, especially after 2011, is difficult for scholars 
in the social sciences for many reasons. The voices of most Syrians were already 
muted under a brutal regime, but after March 2011 it became almost impossible 
for Syrians to speak to the international community from inside Syria. Most foreign 
academics and researchers left the country because of the personal risks associ- 
ated with the escalation of regime violence. In addition to this, and most signifi- 
cantly, the regime sought to silence Syrians' voices entirely by barring all foreign 
and international media outlets from covering the protests as of the second month 
of protests in 2011.* 

In Egypt, the openness of the revolutionary field was essential to more openly 
translating the Egyptian revolution from within, as many foreign and native actors 
were on the ground reporting or dealing with the protests. In the case of Syria, 
primary sources were also mostly inaccessible; frequently, the only sources avail- 
able for research consisted of online media and people who had fled Syria to seek 
refuge abroad. While scientific research remained feasible, it became far more dif- 
ficult and raised questions of authenticity in relation to digital sources as well as 
the ethical, methodological, and contextual issues posed by research actors who 
had fled the country in fear of their lives. In addition to this, conducting fieldwork 
from outside prevents researchers from observing a particular phenomenon in its 
original setting, restricting scholars to information from witnesses and testimonies 
from people who have left the research context and relinquished the privilege of 
observing the setting themselves, through their own eyes. Finally, in most cases 
academic scholarship on Syria was unable to examine the protests from multiple 
perspectives, since acceptance of an individual (researcher) by one side precluded 


4 Khalid Mamdth al-‘Azzi, “al-Mám al-Súri al-Rasmi wa-Thawrat Rabi Súriyya” [The Syrian Offi- 
cial Press and the Syrian Spring Revolution], Zaman al-Wasil, June 11, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, 
https: //www.zamanalwsl.net/news/article/19906/; ‘Abdullah Turkumáni, “Istúrat al-Mú'ámara fi 
al-Mám al-Súri” [The Legend of Conspiracy in the Syrian Media], al-Markaz al-Súri lil-Mlám wa- 
Huryyat al-Ta‘bir [Syrian Center for Media and Freedom of Expression], July 7, 2011, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://bit.1y/3dxi117. 
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their acceptance by the other. This obliged researchers to essentially depend on 
information gathered from one side, with the scant information available from 
the other side playing only a marginal role. To put it differently, there is generally 
a missing component in remote research on Syria: the regime side. Researchers 
have focused on the cultural resistance of the revolutionists and neglected regime 
attempts to subvert this resistance and its symbolic products, or quite simply, the 
symbolic violence of the regime has not been seen a reason for this resistance. This 
interconnectedness between the regime and the revolutionary side presents diffi- 
culties for researchers conducting fieldwork or interviews with representatives of 
multiple factions. 

As such, with the exception of a handful of scholarly works, contemporary 
Syria has not been thoroughly researched from within over the last decade—and 
only rarely before that. This is why, after I arrived in Europe in 2012, I decided to 
utilize my past activist experience in Syria in my postgraduate studies. The diffi- 
culty of accessing data and fieldwork creates an opportunity for local researchers 
who come from the same cultural and social background as the research topic and 
are likely to have partially or fully experienced the phenomena under analysis. The 
combination of academic research, political activism, and political commitment is 
not a new practice. We can, for example, look to the experience of Jewish scholars 
who developed new academic approaches based on a combination of their per- 
sonal experiences and observations, theoretical understanding, and methodolog- 
ical practices, creating a literature about the Holocaust of the European Jews that 
became the most important scholarship for understanding those persecuted and 
threatened with death under the Nazi regime. This call for allowing political and 
personal experience to help create academic knowledge is not meant as an emo- 
tional appeal, but rather recognizes the need to let marginalized people, activists, 
politicians, and subalterns themselves theorize using their own experience and find 
methodological and theoretical approaches to deal with experiences of injustice 
and oppression, traumatic incidents, symbolic violent domination, and euphoric 
political events through empowering their agency in producing knowledge. Such 
an approach would not exclude experts in social sciences or require them to step 
aside, but would instead constitute a collaboration between academics, political 
academics, and activists, allowing them to share and help one another to produce 
knowledge on a given topic. 

This study is no exception to the above examples and is written by an academic 
whose political activism on the ground ended in November 2012. Being part of the 
research setting provided me with many privileges that facilitated the progress of 
my study. First, I was seen as a member of the same community, which helped me 
to be seen as a legitimate witness for the research group, setting, and phenomena, 
in addition to “sharpen[ing my] abilities for critical reflection” as a member of the 
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community.* It also helped build trust among interviewees from the same com- 
munity, though it simultaneously became more difficult to interview people who 
shared the same background but had different ideological attitudes.“ My participa- 
tion in political activism in Syria during the first year of the revolution helped me a 
great deal to connect with academics, journalists, activists, and all types of actors in 
the Syrian revolution. My involvement in the revolution facilitated reaching people 
from the same community and even helped build a high level of trust, interest, 
and confidence in what I was researching and studying. This same involvement 
made it very difficult to connect with the regime community and supporters. As 
my study shows, I was able to reach some pro-regime activists, but when my safety 
was threatened, I stopped interviewing pro-regime individuals. This decision was 
not made to exclude an important part of Syrian society, but to protect my personal 
safety, which would be expected from any non-activist researcher. 

Second, being part of the research topic provides the researcher with an under- 
standing of the many linguistic, cultural, and empirical dimensions that take longer 
for outside researchers to grasp. This is illustrated in the repertoire that a native 
researcher might have for interpreting events, which enables more in-depth cul- 
tural interpretation for fieldwork.’ In addition to this, a researcher who belongs 
to the same cultural and social group is able to conduct the research “in a more 
sensitive and responsive manner” than an outside researcher who will take a long 
time to acquire the necessary linguistic and cultural skills.? Furthermore, without 
having personally lived through and experienced the symbolic violence of the 
Assad regimes, it would be much more difficult to write about or analyze it. In 
order to ensure the accuracy of my memories and experiences, I confirmed with 
other individuals and archive materials that I was not creating fictional stories 
or inaccurate memories. Examples of this include the use of Assad's sayings in 
exams, using “Minhibbak” [we love you [Bashar]] as a password for free internet 
access, and so on. It took me a long time to be able to process and analyze my per- 
sonal experiences; while this may have created distance between myself and the 


5 Amanda Coffey, “Ethnography and Self: Reflections and Representations,” in Qualitative Re- 
search in Action, ed. Tim May (London: Sage, 2002), 314-31. 

6 Pranee Liamputtong, Researching the Vulnerable: A Guide to Sensitive Research Methods (Lon- 
don: Sage, 2007); Emily Finch, “Issues of Confidentiality in Research into Criminal Activity: The 
Legal and Ethical Dilemma,” Mountbatten Journal of Legal Studies 1, no. 2 (2001): 34-50. 

7 Deborah Court and Randa Abbas, “Whose Interview Is It, Anyway? Methodological and Ethical 
Challenges of Insider-Outsider Research, Multiple Languages, and Dual-Researcher Cooperation,” 
Qualitative Inquiry 19, no. 6 (2013), 480-88, http://dx.doi.org/10.1177/1077800413482102. 

8 Russell Bishop, “Freeing Ourselves from Neocolonial Domination in Research: A Kaupapa Maori 
Approach to Creating Knowledge,” in The Landscape of Qualitative Research, 3rd edition, eds. Nor- 
man K. Denzin and Yvonna S. Lincoln (California: Sage, 2008), 148. 
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research context, it also provided me with a greater social, political, and cultural 
understanding of my personal experiences. 

However, the concepts of insider and outsider researchers do not necessar- 
ily mean solely people who are from inside or outside of a geographic place,’ but 
can also apply to researchers from the same research location if they come from 
a different social class, religion, or political background that could make them be 
seen as insiders or outsiders by interviewees. While a pro-Assad researcher, for 
example, is an insider geographically, they will find it more difficult to research this 
topic than a geographic outsider. Similarly, my specific situation of being against 
the Assad regime would likely prevent me from doing pro-regime fieldwork. 

The positionality of my research was also affected by the period of time that 
I spent in transition, thinking about and distancing myself from the events and 
my experiences in Syria and equipping myself academically to present the current 
research. The eight-year period that separates the end of my revolutionary activ- 
ism in November 2012 from my doctoral thesis in November 2020 helped me to 
reconstruct and translate what I witnessed and experienced in this work. This per- 
sonal and academic development allowed me to interview pro-regime activists and 
obliged me to admit the importance of the language of the regime and its influence 
on the revolutionary one, as shown in this research. Such a statement would have 
been impossible for me to make in 2011. 

Being part of the Syrian revolution helped me to analyze the revolutionary 
language, and its impact can be seen in the use of certain terms and expressions 
in this research. This is something that I do not hide, and that can be read through 
my words. Coining or using a term for something that happened during any period 
of history cannot be a neutral act. Additionally, choosing between competing terms 
indicates a judgement regarding the historical event itself, as I show in Chapter 4 in 
reference to the Israel-Syrian conflict in 1973. As a faithful translator of a text from 
Arabic into English, I translate what happened in Syria in 2011 as a “revolution,” 
just as those protesting in the streets did. Second, calling Syria 2011 a revolution 
is part of the worldliness of the text I am dealing with. Calling for the materiality 
of the text in the Saidian sense means showing its worldly connections, including 
political ones, which necessitates calling Syria 2011 a revolution based on its con- 
nections in the Syrian context, rather than the English-language one.“ 

In addition to my position in the Syrian activism space, this book is based on 
extensive fieldwork stays and visits, which were conducted in 2015. The main task 


9 Robert K. Merton, “Insiders and Outsiders: A Chapter In The Sociology Of Knowledge,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 78, no. 1 (July 1972): 9-47. 

10 Edward W. Said, “The Text, the World, the Critic,” The Bulletin ofthe Midwest Modern Language 
Association 8, no. 2 (1975): 1-23. 
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of my fieldwork in 2014-15 was to verify the data I had collected in 2011-12 in Syria 
and gather additional narratives, witnesses, and archives from other Syrian activ- 
ists. My fieldwork interviews were thus conducted in countries that were consid- 
ered to be gathering places for activists and Syrians in general, including Turkey (in 
Gaziantep, Istanbul, Ankara, and Urfa), France (in Paris, Nantes, Troyes, Marseille, 
and Bordeaux), and Germany (in Berlin, Frankfurt, Bonn, Dusseldorf, Dresden, and 
Leipzig). 

Since interviews seeking people's perspectives and narratives cannot be fully 
structured, because “people always say something to split the structure,” I used a 
semi-structured interview format.** In semi-structured interviews, “the thematic 
direction is given much more preference and the interviews may be focused much 
more directly on certain topics.”*? Interviewees had the freedom to speak, but I 
was always in control of the thematic direction in order to keep the interview on 
course. In this sense, I sought to conduct interviews “with the purpose of obtaining 
descriptions of the life world of the interviewee in order to interpret the meaning of 
the described phenomena.“ Overall, I conducted fifty-five semi-structured inter- 
views, most of which took place in Turkey. In addition, I used digital platforms such 
as Skype, Facebook, and WhatsApp to conduct remote interviews with intellectuals, 
academics, journalists, and pro-Assad supporters who lived in places I was not able 
to reach. I made a specific effort to interview pro-Assad artists and intellectuals, 
but only a few were willing to speak with me. Some refused when I told them the 
topic of my research or after they discovered its political perspective. For safety 
reasons, I decided not to conduct any further interviews with Assad supporters. 
In this book, I do not simply seek to contextualize the language of the regime and 
the revolution within the research timeframe of 2011-12, showing the pluralism 
of meanings through translation, as examined in the second and third chapters. 
Nor do I aim to provide technical solutions through analysis of sample translations 
or offering alternative translations, or to simply sketch out the translation of this 
language from the margin (Syria) to the center (the English-speaking audience). 
Instead, I aspire to an in-depth discussion of different arguments and questions 
related to translation, activism, and language itself. The main question is how the 
revolutionary language in Syria was transferred into the English-speaking market. 
Along with tracing the act of translation, I raise the question of the importance of 
the language and its performativity in discursively explaining the profound histo- 


11 Ian Parker, Qualitative Psychology: Introducing Radical Research (Buckingham: Open University 
Press, 2005), 53. 

12 Uwe Flick, An Introduction to Qualitative Research, 4" ed. (London: Sage, 2009), 211. 

13 Steinar Kvale and Svend Brinkmann, InterViews: Learning the Craft of Qualitative Research In- 
terviewing (Los Angeles: Sage, 2008), 3. 
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ries of Syrians, including the symbolic domination of the regime and its subver- 
sion by regime opponents who opposed the regime more explicitly in 2011. The 
positionality of translation, through its actors, settings, and locations, helps us to 
understand the modes of reception of the translation. Moreover, it sheds light on 
the translation’s interaction with its mechanisms and the transformation processes 
that differ when the translation production chain is changed. How would a change 
of translator, funder, or place of translation affect the translated work? Would it 
create a different mode of reception? What is the importance of English agents 
choosing translations of Syrian themes on the revolution; does it reflect how Syrian 
activists themselves want to be voiced? Is there a difference if the voicing act is 
rendered by agents from the margin or the center? How is importing a translation 
into the market different in the absence of national or government funding? Within 
the framework of this discussion, the study tries to explore how translations of the 
language of the Syrian revolution are reshaped after leaving their originating dis- 
course and entering the English one. How do these transformations of Syria from 
Arabic into English retain the thick histories and multilayered meanings in another 
medium that depends on narratives other than the Arabic one(s)? 

This travel of discourse and language from the margin to the center is not even, 
or systematically fixed. It is affected not only by the place of translation but also by 
the agents, publishers, funders, and market economics, all of which shape trans- 
lated books, as the questions raised suggest. Moreover, when translations of the 
revolutionary language from this periphery discourse (Arabic) reach the center dis- 
course (English), they not only offer a narrative or story that is not identical—as is 
the case for all translations because it is an interpretation—but instead provide one 
that reduces and simplifies it, presenting a shallow depiction of the revolutionary 
language in English. This is why Syrian activists since the beginning of the pro- 
tests in 2011 have been surprised to see the English terms used for their protests— 
unrest, conflict, clashes, rebellion and, eventually, civil war—in contrast to other 
Arab countries that witnessed similar protests. This difference between terms for 
Syria 2011 originating inside and outside of Syria and in English shows not only 
different appropriations of the Syrian event but also represents discourse(s) and 
narrative(s) different to the one(s) started in Syria but inherently familiar to the 
English reader. 

In order to answer the above questions, the first two chapters aim to determine 
the extent to which the revolutionary language was a continuation of or a break 
from that of the regime. This detailed examination confirms the deep roots of the 
revolutionary language that emerged in 2011 and shows that the latter was related 
to past contexts, buried in the language of the regime. It also sheds light on the 
complexity of creating meanings and interpretations of each discursive product. 
Moreover, tracing symbolic products in the Syrian symbolic market explains the 
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dynamism and interaction of symbolic products and their symbolic value in their 
symbolic market, which adds more symbolic layers to the products themselves. 


Domination and Culture in Syria 


The language of the Syrian revolution was not born in a void, cut off from all context 
and only following the other Arab protests in 2011. Instead, I argue that it was born 
from several decades of Assad’s domination of Syria since 1970. I am not the first 
to have tried to cover new facets of this domination. All of the scholarship and lit- 
erature agrees on the fact that symbols, discourse, and language, including audio 
and visual productions, were scarcely researched in the field of Syrian studies or 
were considered to be of inferior importance to political and economic studies, to 
the extent that “most of the scholarship tends to ignore the cult and its implications 
for political life together” as Lisa Wedeen says in her first book on Syria.** While 
Wedeen argues that Assad's cult is “a strategy of domination based on compliance 
rather legitimacy,” and Salwa Ismail similarly analyzes the performativity of sym- 
bolic violence by the regime, I try to build on their arguments on structuring the 
frames of this violence. Wedeen describes it as ambiguous and analyzes it through 
its outcome, while Ismail is more focused on its functionality in Syrian everyday life 
through narratives. I seek to offer a more conceptual structure for the products of 
the regime language represented by slogans, banners, songs, and everyday terms. 
In contrast with previous scholarship, this study is based on extensive sources that 
have never previously been presented or analyzed, collected by personal observa- 
tion and participation in consuming this language in Syria. According to Wedeen, 
the images of Assad presented by the regime served to strengthen Assad’s power to 
the extent that “his regime can compel people to say the ridiculous and to avow the 
absurd.”** While it is correct that the regime acquired power and gained authority 
from compelling people to repeat ridiculous claims and other nonsense, it was not 
only about power. The regime could have power without obliging Syrians to engage 
in these activities, as was the case at the start of Assad’s domination after the mas- 
sacre in Hama, when he did not need to circulate his symbols and cult—which was 
not yet a cult at that time—in order to impose his domination and control of all 
Syrians. 
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Taking a very similar approach to Wedeen, Ismail sees violence as a key strat- 
egy for the Assad regime to rule Syria, using it “not only to harm the body, the mind 
and affect but, also, to reconstruct, shape, discipline and normalize the subject 
of government.”*” This view of violence in Ismail's book depends on prison and 
arrest as a key term for diffusing violence in the Syrian social context. Similarly 
to Ismail and to some extent connecting prison to everyday life, miriam cooke's 
book about the production of art in Syria also suggests a similar practice to regime 
domination by providing specific spaces for criticism through what she calls “com- 
missioned criticism.” Commissioned criticism is an effective method of tanaffus, or 
deep breathing, that provides a safety valve to release built-up pressure, akin to 
how a tire might explode as a result oftoo much air pressure without some form of 
release.“ The concept of tanaffus is linked by cooke to the “sahat al-tanaffus, liter- 
ally, the breathing yard” within prisons.’ As I interpret her work, she sees Syrians 
metaphorically as prisoners who need to breathe deeply or they will explode. Syria, 
as the wider prison, has “commissioned criticism” that works like a breathing yard 
for the Syrian public to keep them from exploding. At the same time, however, these 
yards are horrible places for Syrians because in some prisons “the previous night’s 
victims were hanged there.“? 

Prison is a keystone for these various studies of domination, violence, and cen- 
sorship, all of which assert the relationship between all of the different methods of 
violence and domination. As a Syrian, I see political detention as the highest form 
of violence that a Syrian might be exposed to, although prior to 2011 many Syrians 
had never passed through the detention experience. For this reason, and in order to 
follow the argument of the relationship between violence, domination, and prison, 
Ihave collected the official numbers of political prisoners in Syria from reports pro- 
duced by human rights organizations. When examining data from these reports, 
shown in the figure in Appendix 1, it is important to recognize that the numbers in 
these reports frequently conflict and are inaccurate because of the Syrian political 
situation. The regime actively prevents news from getting out, so the information 
is secretly collected from families of the arrested or from people who have recently 
been released. No organization has access to accurate numbers, and there have 
been repeated denials by the regime of the existence of a political prison, including 
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by Bashar al-Assad in one of his interviews.?* Some annual reports add new events 
that had not been included in previous reports or information about incidents that 
occurred or which they were notified about after issuing the report. According to 
human rights lawyer Anwar al-Bunni, all of these reported arrest statistics are inac- 
curate and the real figures are likely much higher: 


It is very difficult to estimate how many Syrians have been arrested by regime authorities and 
are in its detention centers and prisons, but we can give approximate numbers throughout 
the historical periods. From 1980 to 1983, there were more than 20,000 prisoners. Then the 
number of arrested people decreased to where there were tens of people arrested every year, 
which lasted up to 2001. The arrest campaigns returned after 2001 to reach civil society and 
Syrians who had returned from Iraq. There are still about 5,000 prisoners from before 2011 
whose fates remain unknown.”” 


The graph of political prisoners in Syria (see Appendix 1), drawn from the statis- 
tics of human rights organizations as noted above, shows that reports of physical 
violence (detention) gradually reduced between the 1980s and 2010. The number 
increased suddenly in March 2011, which illustrates that in the three decades prior 
to 2011, the regime controlled the country by means other than the physical vio- 
lence of detention. Detention represents the highest degree of punishment used by 
the Syrian regime, because prisoners are deprived of their civil rights if they are 
released—including withdrawing their passport, and rendering them ineligible to 
work for the government, or benefit from services offered by the state—and they 
are exposed to daily torture, mental and physical disorders, and diseases. Physical 
violence represented by prison, according to the graph, was less practiced. To put it 
differently, the data indicates that in the early 1990s, Syrians were not dominated 
or controlled by detention centers and prisons as much as by the pervasive violence 
that was constantly being created, taking hold of the Syrian conscious and uncon- 
scious imagination, beginning with the distribution of products by the regime and 
later reinforced by individual Syrians who created a fictional palace of fear, imagin- 
ing the violent reaction of the regime to any Syrian who dared challenge it. 

The question that I asked myself and all of my interviewees who lived in Syria 
was, if the most frightening action with which the regime threatened Syrians was 
being taken to one of these detention centers, why were Syrians compliant with 
the regime even if they had not experienced incarceration during their life? It is 
tricky to answer this question simply, but it is rare in the current period for dif- 
ferent Syrians from different classes and different regions to have no relatives 
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who have not passed through a political prison. In addition to this, as Ismail states, 
the narratives and echoes of detention were present all the time and affected the 
mind. I argue that the violence of imprisonment was an ever-present ready method 
to use when tanaffus was not enough to ensure tight domination over Syrians, or 
when a Syrian departed from the compliance expected by the regime. An essential 
component for dominating Syrians was creating an appropriate social context in 
which individuals could learn from and adopt their behaviors so as to profit from 
them and show obedience to the regime. “As if” is Wedeen’s model for Syrians that 
made them dominated by the regime such that they acted “as if” they believed in 
what they are acting. This system is constructed on the basis that “people are not 
required to believe the cult’s fiction, and they do not, but they are requried to act 
as they did.“? Similarly to the “acting as if” described by Wedeen, it is my view 
that many Syrians were certain that using cult symbols, visuality, music, slogans, 
and different symbolic products were more of a rewarding tool that they competed 
to possess in order to change their social class, or to profit symbolically from the 
position they might acquire from consuming such behaviors or improvising new 
ones to praise the regime. This does not preclude the existence of many regime loy- 
alists who believed in the Baath ideology. Even if someone did not believe in what 
was said, they could be certain that it was likely to suit numerous interests, and if 
this was not the case, then at least the impending punishment would be prevented. 
In other words, there was a social context that encouraged Syrians to compete to 
acquire, use, and consume what was available in the public space, and improving 
new techniques and products to the regime prepared a fertile atmosphere for a 
social context in which individuals could perform and gain at the same time. 

This social context, or as Pierre Bourdieu terms it differently, the field, game, 
and market refers to “the structured space of positions in which the positions 
and their interrelations are determined by the distribution of different kinds of 
resources or capitals.” It is the place where all of these narratives and testimonies 
hover around and also the location where individuals compete to create, learn, and 
acquire new skills depending on their social class and the symbolic capital they are 
born with in order to survive and profit from what exists and exchange different 
types of products with others. While individuals may internalize and externalize 
the practices and symbolic products of a society in different ways, they remain 
within the main schemes of the habitus, defined by Bourdieu as “the set of disposi- 
tions which incline agents to act and react in certain ways.“ Moreover, according 
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to Bourdieu, there “is a dialectic of the internalization of externality and the exter- 
nalization of internality.”?* In this context, individuals are exposed to discursive 
patterns by the regime and the class of the regime including loyalists and pro-re- 
gime supporters, a coercive act of externalization to be internalized by the Syrian 
individual in society. This relationship between how individuals externalize and 
internalize practices is known as “euphemization,” which is a method by which an 
individual self-censors in a way that suits the surroundings and the class to which 
they belong.” However, this euphemization is a result of the ideological and dis- 
course production of the dominant class of the regime, coercing the individuals 
surrounding them to behave in a similar way. It enhances the ideological function- 
ality of the field and the production of ideology and discourse as a main source of 
symbolic power in the first instance, but also subsequently as a symbolic violence 
as a result. Analyzing the discourse and language of the Assads leads us to think 
about the symbolic power in discourse and its violence, because it illustrates how to 
“impose an apprehension of the established order as natural (orthodoxy) through 
the disguised (and thus misrecognized) imposition of systems of classification and 
of mental structures that are objectively adjusted to social structures,” as Bourdieu 
analyzes the sources and effects of symbolic power? It is clear that many aspects 
contributed to creating the symbolic power and domination of the Assads through 
the final product of it as an ideological discourse in the Syrian market through 
different products. In the sections below, I discuss these aspects and then go on to 
analyze the cultural products that can be found in the Syrian market, in order to 
understand the mechanisms of domination and how Assad gradually changed from 
the human being who led Syria into the godlike figure that dominated Syria. These 
three main aspects were the propagandists, Baath organizations, and finally pub- 
lishing houses, which controlled what to consume in the market, in which spaces, 
and what to read in the book market. 


The Propagandists 


The cult of Assad as the country’s sole absolute leader was not a distinctive char- 
acteristic witnessed only in Syria in the last half century, but was also an essential 
element for authoritarian regimes in places such as Iraq, Libya, Egypt, Tunisia, and 
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other Arab countries.“ This cult appears to have been imported along the lines of 
the Stalin model, as “the Syrian government hired Soviet specialists to help orches- 
trate spectacles and train participants.“ This section focuses on a group of indi- 
viduals who had a leading role in creating regime propaganda and discourse. These 
figures created the conditions necessary to establish the groundwork for filling the 
Syrian symbolic market with products relating solely to Assad and his family, both 
visually (e.g., images, murals, banners, etc.) and musically (e.g., national songs, 
various anthems, etc.). Determining exactly who helped Hafez al-Assad create his 
cult in Syria is a tricky process. I began my study with books that mentioned the 
roles of specific individuals, researching each one to determine whether they were 
active in structuring the regime machinery of symbolic products. The starting point 
was Patrick Seale’s book about Assad, which was written to a great extent under the 
eye of Hafez al-Assad himself, and which mentions a few names of those who were 
responsible for composing Assad’s propaganda. I then continued to examine people 
who occupied the same positions in the Syrian regime, although uncertain whether 
they played a role in the making of Assad’s propaganda and symbolic products. In 
addition, I conducted seventy-nine interviews with journalists, activists, writers, 
and other individuals who experienced the 1980s in Syria. I first compiled, then 
narrowed down a list of those potentially involved, eventually settling on four indi- 
viduals: George Saddiqni, Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad, Muhammad Salman, and “Ali 
‘Uqla Trsán. All served as Ministers of Information, except for ‘Irsan, who was the 
president of the Arab Writers Union, which was responsible for publications in 
Syria. It is most likely these figures who had a major impact on Assad’s appearance 
of omniscience. Syrians claim that Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad was the mastermind 
and, according to Seale, he was “the inventor of the cult [of Assad].”** 

A lack of resources meant that I was dependent on political historical events, 
interviews with witnesses, marches, books, speeches, and videos to understand the 
factors that dominated Syrians discursively. The outcome of these discursive appa- 
ratuses (propagandists, popular organizations, and publishing houses) is clear evi- 
dence that the Assad regime did not create these products by chance, but produced 
them systematically. 
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George Saddiqnt (1973-4) 


George Saddiqni (1931-2010) was the Minister of Media and Information for one 
year during the most difficult period of Assad’s political life. He was among the 
Baathists pardoned by Assad and allowed to return to Syria and participate politi- 
cally under his rule.“ Wedeen’s investigations and the witnesses she interviewed 
during her fieldwork in Syria in the 1990s confirm that Saddiqni objected to putting 
Assad’s image on both special and everyday Syrian items, such as notebooks, walls, 
and so on.“ Saddiqni thought that having the image of Assad everywhere in the 
Syrian public sphere might raise religious tensions, which is why he refused to 
help or be part of creating the Assad cult, and might also explain why he served 
only one year as Minister of Media and Information. He had the honor of being 
Assad’s spokesman and the person who transferred Assad’s speeches to the media 
during that time, which was particularly important during the War of October. At 
that time, Syrians called him the Minister of Tishreen [October], in reference to 
the war against Israel.“ It is interesting to note that in a 2008 interview, Saddiqni 
mentioned nothing about himself as Minister of Tishreen, given how important 
the War of October was for the regime, which refers to it as “the Liberation War 
against Israeli aggression.“ In this interview, Saddiqni referred to himself as a 
linguist and a member of the Arab Academy of Damascus, whose sole concern was 
the decline of classical Arabic and its replacement by dialects, and avoided discuss- 
ing his political life, despite the fact that during his ministry “Syria celebrated what 
was officially styled the victory of the October War of 1973.”** His objections to sup- 
porting the cult of Assad and the fact that he did not mention his former position 
as Minister of Media and Information during the 2008 interview, combined with 
his unwillingness to discuss his political life and his short term in office, show that 
Hafez al-Assad was not satisfied with his performance in that position and explains 
his replacement by Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad. 
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Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad (1974-83) 


Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad (1944-83) was the most controversial of all Syria's minis- 
ters of Media and Information because of rumors about him and his youth when he 
was appointed as a minister in 1974. Opponents of the regime used these rumors 
and exaggerations to depict him as a notorious figure and sinister mastermind of 
the regime. Through his cunning and wisdom, according to many Syrian articles, 
he made Assad the god of Syria. Even today, many Syrians see him as the Syrian 
Joseph Goebbels for promoting Assad over Baathism, overlooking the fact that 
under Assad the Baath ideology was only a tool to stabilize the rule of the Assad 
family rather than to promote the doctrine of Baathism. Ahmad's legend and repu- 
tation made regime supporters proud to have such intelligent and talented people 
in the government. Of course, at the same time, pro-regime individuals did not dare 
say anything against his presence. Others argue that he was not so important a 
person, though Seale's declaration that “the inventor of the cult was Ahmad Iskan- 
dar Ahmad” made him famous.*” Due to the debate about this figure, I attempted to 
shed light on the ambiguities, exaggerations, and rumors surrounding him with the 
small number of documents regarding this and via interviews with those who met 
him in person and worked with him. Many journalists focus on Seale's assertion 
that Ahmad was the inventor of Assad's cult, despite the fact that he is mentioned 
seven times in the same book, simultaneously associated with different locations 
and situations, all of which were ignored by journalists who focused their imagi- 
nations on him as the creator of the cult. He was not only a propagandist but also 
a politician, though anything other than his propaganda work is largely unknown. 
Other than his notorious appearance in Seale’s book and vague mentions of him 
in various media articles, he is not discussed in any studies, articles, or books. I 
therefore sought interviews with people who knew him personally or had worked 
with him when he was a minister. My investigations revealed two competing nar- 
ratives: the first defending him as a patriot who tried to use his close relationship 
with Hafez al-Assad to benefit Syria, and the second presenting him as an ordinary 
person who profited from his authority and became the devil used by Assad to 
execute the cult formation plans. I was able to reach his daughter Lama Ahmad 
Iskandar Ahmad in Germany, where I conducted an interview with her. She told 
me that: 


My father was born in Homs in 1944. He got the best grades in his high school, which qual- 
ified him for a scholarship to Ain Shams University in Egypt. He was dismissed from his BA 
studies because he was Baathist. Later, he was able to [get] his degree from Egypt specializ- 
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ing in Library Science and another one in English Literature from Damascus University. This 
equipped him with the best competence to be a journalist. When he wrote an article in the 
al-Thawra newspaper, the newspaper sold out. Because of his daring critique of the Syrian 
authority, Assad liked him and became very close to him. He was appointed Minister of Infor- 
mation when he was twenty-nine, the youngest minister ever in Syria. He was outspoken 
and had a special charisma. The fact of the matter is that he was very close to Dictator Hafez 
al-Assad. Relative to this, my father participated in creating Assad's cult for the period before 
the 1980s, not after. He passed away due to cerebrospinal fluid that later developed into brain 
cancer. He was Assad’s right-hand man, to the extent that he had more authority than just 
being the Minister of Information. I am sure that Assad profited from my father’s skills in 
language, at least in speechwriting.** 


Seale mentions Ahmad in numerous stories that confirm his daughter’s account. On 
the other hand, according to historian and novelist Khairy Alzahaby (1946-2022), 
Ahmad was a short story writer who was overestimated by journalists who wrote 
about him, and his writing level and style were very weak. In Alzahaby’s opinion, 
there was nothing exceptional in his character, but what made him famous was the 
statement that Seale had made about him.“ Tawfig al-Hallagq, a journalist active 
when Ahmad was a minister, told me that he met Ahmad twice and that he pro- 
tected al-Hallaq’s program “Al-Salib wa al-Mujab” [The Negative and the Positive],* 
which would have been censored and cancelled without his help, especially as it 
directly criticized the regime. Al-Halláq argued that Ahmad tried to find a balance 
between Assad’s strict policies and the limited freedom that was offered at that 
time. Drawing on these unclear pictures of Ahmad and the lack of any documents, 
there are three possible essential conclusions about his role in developing the 
cult of Assad. The first is that Anmad Iskandar Ahmad played no role in Assad’s 
cult because he was dying by 1983, and the cult started after the tensions with the 
Muslim Brotherhood ended with the massacre in 1983, since it would not have been 
possible for Assad to create a cult for himself in Syria amid such political tensions; 
the second is that Ahmad had prepared everything for Assad in advance but did 
not have time to see it come to fruition; and the third possibility is that Assad came 
up with the plan and relied on Ahmad to execute it. After his visit to North Korea 
in 1974, Assad developed a theory of how to make it happen, believing that Anmad 
was the best person to put such a plan into motion and make it successful.“ This 
comes across in Seale’s discussion of how Assad’s wife dreamed that Assad would 
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be the most important Arab leader“ Trying to elucidate the role of figures such as 
Ahmad in creating Assad’s cult does not necessarily construct specific structures 
for censorship in Syria as these might remain ambiguous, as Wedeen describes in 
her book. At the same time, his protection of al-Hallaq’s program appears to reflect 
the strategy that the regime followed in order to keep the valve open to prevent 
people from exploding. 


Muhammad Salman (1987-2000) 


Muhammad Salman was one of the most important leaders of the Baath Party in 
Syria. He spent some thirteen years as Minister of Information, an indication that 
Hafez al-Assad was satisfied with his performance. One of his achievements was to 
broker “a reconciliation between the regime and some of the oppositional thinkers 
and writers [like] Zakaria Tamer.”*? In a 2010 interview, he claimed that censorship 
in Syria “has become open recently except in the topics that offend the structures 
of Syrians.”** This suggests that there was a development and a shift in the distri- 
bution of symbolic products. The 1990s witnessed a change to the system of censor- 
ship because of the unprecedented level of corruption in the regime. The regime 
wanted to divert people's attention from this and, at the same time, to make use of 
tanaffus in order for people to be able to continue under repression. 

During Salman’s tenure as Minister of Information, the focus on the twin goals 
of diversion and tanaffus were the reason for Syrian dramas changing significantly, 
seemingly testing the bounds of freedom allowed at that time, with shows touch- 
ing on very sensitive topics. Television series such as Buq at Daw [Spotlight] and 
Maraya [Mirrors], for example, became very famous and daring in their criticism 
of the regime and its corruption. This explains why Maraya ended after 2011 and 
why Buqat Daw followed the lead of the regime propaganda in describing the 
Syrian protests—because their messages or the limited criticism allowed by the 
regime could not be useful within the context of the Arab revolutions: since the pro- 
tests had already exploded, there was no need for a safety valve. In theater, Humam 
Hut, a Syrian actor and playwright, was very famous for producing several pieces 
of theater criticizing the corruption but not the regime, and has said that: “Bashar 
al-Assad asked me, personally, in the first year of his reign to leave politics [alone] 
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and focus more on the topics of resistance and challenging the Zionist entity and 
imperialism, and to promote the slogans of the regime for his audience.“ 

Salman derived his authority in the Ministry of Information from his rela- 
tionship to the regime, since his daughter was married to Ali Duba, who was the 
head of Military Intelligence in Syria and an advisor to Hafez al-Assad. According 
to testimonies from interviews, Salman was famous for saying “the president is a 
good man, but the people in power around him are bad.“ This opened the way 
for Assad to be forgiven for any corruption that happened in Syria, on the grounds 
that the people who were around the leader kept him from knowing the reality of 
the situation. 


‘Ali Uqla Trsán 


In addition to the cult, and control over drama, the book market in Syria was an 
essential element in the glorification of Assad. Although ‘ult Uqla Trsán (b. 1941) 
did not serve as Minister of Information, he was very important in equipping the 
repressive machine ofthe regime by presiding over the Arab Writers Union in Syria 
for thirty years. From a brief look at the status of the Union, it is clear that the most 
important Syrian writers and thinkers were banished from it, including Sa‘dallah 
Wannts, Adonis, Mamdúh Tdwán, Hana Mina (despite being one of the founders), 
Salim Barakat, Ibrahim Mahmud, and others. After the fall of the Iraqi regime, the 
entire Iraqi Writers Union was banned from participating.*’ In its founding state- 
ment, the Arab Writers Union implicitly claims to be the spokesperson of Arabs and 
promotes Arabic leadership in culture without mentioning Syrian authors. While 
the Union was formed in Syria and its members are mainly Syrian, with a few 
authors from other Arab countries, calling itself the “Arab Union” was an indication 
of its self-positioning as the Arab leader, as was its mission “to enhance the resist- 
ance and steadfastness of spirit of the Arab citizen.”* By addressing not Syrians but 
Arabs in the statement, it declares itself to be the only union that defends the Baath 
Party claim of Arabism. 
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‘Irsan’s importance lies in his control over all printed works in Syria. The main 
publisher was the Arab Writers Union, represented by Trsán himself, who had 
to approve all publications before printing. Khairy Alzahaby says that “if a book 
managed to be published [without his approval], ‘Irsan had other ways to fight it 
by increasing its price in the bookshops so nobody bought it.“ The Arab Writers 
Union was only one of the organizations with which ‘Trsan was involved. He was 
also the founder or co-founder of many cultural organizations, ensuring that all 
cultural and artistic life was either affected by or under his control and could be 
paralyzed by him. Some of the positions he held were “president of the Artists Syn- 
dicate in 1970, director of theaters and music from 1969-76, a member of the lead- 
ership of the Baath Vanguard Organization and Youth Revolution Federation, and 
assistant to the Cultural and National Guidance Minister in 1976.”°° After Hafez 
al-Assad came to power, he eradicated all syndicates and labor unions, and then 
relaunched organizations that were compatible with the regime.“ ‘Irsan appears 
to have been a vital person in recreating and reestablishing Baath organizations 
and unions, as a founding member of the Actors Guild, Revolutionary Youth Union 
[Ittihad Shabibat al-Thawra], Vanguard Union [Munazamat Tala al-Thawra], and 
others.*? However, this seizure of the book market was not final and unclear. It 
remained possible to bypass censorship and publish books by publishers outside 
of Syria, or in very rare cases books were approved by the censor. One example of 
this is Faraj Bayrekdar’s poetry volume “Maraya al-Ghiyab [The Mirror of Absence] 
which was published in Syria but never released because the secret service found 
out about it in the last stage.“ This is another example of how if a book passes 
censorship, it is restricted in different ways. Lebanon, however, always remained 
as a possible country in which to publish, especially after the regime army left its 
territory. 
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Popular Organizations 


The four figures I have discussed—George Saddiqni, Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad, 
Muhammad Salman, and Ali Uqla Trsan—played a vital role as founders of Assad’s 
discourse or took upon their shoulders the task of assisting the regime to seize all 
of the possible free spaces in Syria. This seizure allowed the Syrian market, and 
individuals like those mentioned above, to create and establish new practices that 
could be seen not only at the level of discursive products but also in terms of the 
discursive domination of Syrians. The individuals discussed were notable for a 
number of reasons as well as being responsible for laying the cornerstones for the 
spread of Assad’s image throughout all visual spaces and the foundation of pro-re- 
gime organizations that impacted Syrians at every stage of their life course. 

Thinking again about habitus as “a set of dispositions which incline agents 
to act and react in certain ways, the dispositions generate practices, perceptions 
and attitudes,” the popular organizations helped to shape and impose a certain 
set of dispositions on Syrians.“ To put it differently, to be able to control the prac- 
tices, perceptions, and attitudes of individuals, it is highly important to be able to 
create a specific atmosphere that can affect their dispositions, since the latter are 
“acquired through [the] gradual process of inculcation in which early childhood 
experiences are particularly important.” This is why, after Assad came to power, 
he first changed the education system, creating Baathist institutions and organiza- 
tions to train the younger generations, and threatening the older generations—who 
missed the particular educational opportunities that would have shaped their dis- 
positions—with arrest, torture, and execution. The real violence of the regime was 
thus experienced by the older generations, while the younger generations were 
controlled by fear and trained dispositions. These dispositions and the way they 
worked with other individuals on the ground were interwoven due to the habitus 
schemas of each Syrian. 

Because of the importance of controlling education, three popular organiza- 
tions were founded that provided education and treated Syrians as individuals, 
rather than solely collectively as school or university students. For example, they 
recruited individuals to inquire about their colleagues’ absences from activities or 
why they were not active, by phone calls or personal visits. The civil society organ- 
izations shaped Syrians’ language and strengthened Assad’s control by imposing 
compliance in a new form. These organizations were (misleadingly) called Shabbi 
[popular], indicating that they were in demand by the people, rather than the gov- 
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ernment or the regime. These “popular” organizations were the Baath Vanguard 
Organization, Youth Revolution Federation, Baath Party, and Student Union. 
Before the emergence of Assad’s cult in Syria, these organizations had had 
an impact on Syrians’ education since they were children, having been founded 
under the Baath Party to educate and acculturate generations of Syrians from 1974 
onward.** The objectives of the Baath Vanguard Organization, according to its offi- 
cial website, are “educating children according to Vanguard doctrine with out-of- 
school activities like external camps and training courses to build and improve their 
skills.“ When children turn thirteen, they go directly to another Baathist organiza- 
tion called the Youth Revolution Federation, which was founded in “1968 by Assad 
presidential decree.”% The Youth Revolution Federation “receives its members 
from the age of thirteen to thirty-five.” In one of Assad’s speeches in 1985, he 
tried to illustrate the message of members of the Youth Revolution Federation. In 
addition to protecting the revolution, the message “does not end at a specific age 
but it extends to the coming years.“ As part of the systematic education overseen 
by these two organizations, most Syrians join the Baath Party; it is practically man- 
datory in order to receive “privileges” reserved for members, including political 
or social positions, jobs, and even the possibility to attend a university. Numbers 
and statistics support the above dry statements of these organizations as being 
created to facilitate the easy joining of pupils and the younger generations in order 
to convert the majority of Syrians to Baathism. In early 1970, Baath members in 
Syria numbered an estimated “65,000 and it [the number of members] grew sixfold 
to reach 374,000 in 1981. The numbers reached a million in 1992 and 1.4 million in 
2000.6 There are two types of members of the Baath Party: Nasir [candidate-train- 
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ees/supporting members] and ‘Amil [active members]. Nasir are not counted as 
members, because this is considered the preparatory stage before becoming an 
active member, which “lasts at least three years.”®* Hanna Batatu reports that in 
1967, there were “about five thousand ‘active’ or full members and probably eight 
times as many candidate-trainees and supporting members.”® Based on this and 
only theoretically (it is not possible to count the numbers without statistics), if we 
assume a rough proportion of eight times as many supporting members as active 
members, this would equate to 11.2 million supporting members (including active 
members) in 2000: more than half of the approximate population in Syria. 

These organizations essentially reward their members for consolidating the 
cult of Assad. High school pupils are able to attend the best universities and choose 
the best majors for participating in parachuting or enrolling in Sáíiga military 
camps. Going to these camps ensures pupils get higher grades, which is a way to 
achieve their ambitions of joining more prestigious university majors. The edu- 
cational system in Syria was originally based on the French model and continues 
to follow it. When attending university, pupils are assigned to university special- 
izations based on their final results and grades. Let’s say that a pupil needs five 
more points in order to study Biology. If a student has previously enrolled in Sd qa 
camps, up to five points are made available so the student can join their preferred 
university specialization.** It is important to note that this award is only possible 
for those who have joined the Baath Party’s popular organizations. The system 
of rewarding those who praise Assad worked well to protect and strengthen his 
authority and control people's language and discourses, affecting their practices, 
perceptions, and attitudes. Later, Syrians became more accustomed to praising 
Assad without believing, especially for the 1980s and subsequent generations, who 
did not remember or never learned what happened in Hama; as Lisa Wedeen says, 
“they act as if they believe.”** This generation lived on the narrated regime violence 
of the atrocities that were committed in the 1980s, with discipline and compliance 
taught by the transfer of the traumatic events witnessed by the older generation. 
This might explain why the number of arrests by the regime decreased from 1990 
to 2011, since the opposing individuals had either been arrested or were outside the 
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country. This did not prevent the regime from committing massacres when needed, 
or from arresting others, as seen in incidents such as what happened in Qamishli, 
or the many massacres that took place after 2011. This highlights that the regime 
utilized the recalled memories of the massacres and, once they were marginalized, 
did not hesitate to commit new ones or arrest people. These two aspects were in 
my view the key component of domination, with the help of the symbolic violence 
practiced and performed in several cultural products, which I discuss in Chapter 1. 


Publishing Houses 


Publishing houses played a vital role in shaping Syrians’ language and controlling 
the linguistic public space by distributing very select types of books and increas- 
ing the level of censorship on books and magazines. With the help of the popular 
organizations, propagandists, and publishing houses, the entire publishing field 
was controlled and censored by the regime, especially due to ‘Irsan, who remained 
president of the Arab Writers Union for thirty years. Publication of a book or novel 
could be considered dependent on a writer’s loyalty to the regime—though not nec- 
essarily to the regime alone, as loyalty could also be offered to Irsan’s gang.“ 
The vast majority of magazines and newspapers were shut down after Assad 
gained power; only three, which all represented the regime’s perspective, were 
allowed to keep going. As visual and musical spaces were filled with the products 
of Hafez al-Assad, the same became true for books. While Hafez al-Assad was a 
historic leader for Syria and deserves many books to be written about him—as the 
regime assumed—the market was completely inundated with such works.“ The 
importance of such books was not the value of their thoughts and philosophy but 
rather how the writer or reader could benefit from the book. Such a product had 
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value in its ability to take the shape of other products, such as cash or social or 
political positions. For example, it was hugely important for a writer to prove their 
loyalty to the regime by showing that a publication was about the “eternal leader.” 
Even symbolic violence could be measured as capital by watching others’ loyalty 
to the regime. In addition, such books could be used to obtain higher points and 
grades in university exams or written interviews for government jobs, as well as 
ostensibly demonstrating skill in public speaking or debate when mixed with pol- 
itics. Moreover, using such a book when speaking in social settings helped encour- 
age others to show respect to the speaker. I discuss one such book in detail in the 
section analyzing books as symbolic products in Chapter 1 


Chapter 1 
The Silenced 


faiai Ja Sá dei y) GLAS E 
"La shall 3 4" (yo Caria yaa aye 


Can words achieve anything? Do words frighten them? 


“Abd al-Rahmán Munif, Sharq al-Mutawassit [East of the Mediterranean] 


Domination and its Products 


As discussed in the introduction, under the rule of Hafez al-Assad, three main 
actors—the propagandists, popular organizations, and publishing houses—con- 
trolled the symbolic market in Syria and inundated it with products. While other 
elements also contributed to narrowing the public space, it is impossible to cover 
here all of the potential centers or focal points that gave instructions for immers- 
ing the Syrian public space in these symbolic products. Voluntary participation by 
individuals was always welcomed if it served the Baath ideology and the objectives 
of praising the regime and Assad. The consumption of symbolic products, active 
and passive participation in this, accumulation of symbolic products, and abstain- 
ing from performing created structured zones and boundaries in the Syrian public 
space. Within these organized, but also arbitrary, boundaries of who provided what 
products to the public space, it is only possible to focus on the products, and to argue 
that the regime had a structured scheme to channel, regulate, and supervise indi- 
vidual behaviors and actions. In other words, as long as there were agreed values 
for the benefit and utility of having a specific product in the symbolic market, then 
individuals would compete to produce them in order to obtain prestigious—not 
necessarily economic—benefits. This chapter will discuss the emergence and use of 
these products. By highlighting specific examples of the various types of products, 
it will demonstrate how they centered on Hafez al-Assad, and how their gradual 
distribution was used to achieve his ultimate objective of being viewed as a god of 
Syria and also control the public space by those products as a form of symbolic vio- 
lence accompanied by the prison violence. It aims not only to prove that symbolic 
products were used to present Assad as godlike, but also to show the importance 
of tracing these symbolic products over time in order to study and analyze their 
development through to 2011—when such products came up against revolutionary 
ones—and thus better understand the emergence of the revolutionary language. 
As such, the description of this language and its domination contributes to a thick 
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translation of the layers of meaning of the revolutionary language and its history, 
as reflected in the slogan of 2011, “Hafez, curse your soul.” 

It is of course impossible to examine all of the many different symbolic prod- 
ucts that might potentially be studied. I have not, for example, included jokes, uni- 
versity and school curricula, literature (pre- and post-2011), blogs and social media, 
films, and many other products due to the significant amount of research time this 
would require, which would necessarily exceed the timeframe of interest of my 
study. I have therefore only included products of similar types to the revolutionary 
language (i.e. slogans, graffiti, and musical and visual products such as songs and 
photos). I believe this metaphoric mapping of the products presents a more com- 
prehensible scene about the relationship between Syrian symbolic products before 
and after 2011. 

In this chapter, I focus on the development of symbolic products in the Syrian 
symbolic market and their content. Tracing several of the symbolic products in the 
Syrian market shows how the Assad regime, by inundating the market with the help 
of the propagandists, popular organizations, and publishing houses, was able to 
gradually achieve its goal of controlling all possible spaces. This in turn influenced 
everyday language in Syria, and provided control over the products in the Syrian 
market by giving significant importance to otherwise non-valuable products, such 
as books praising Assad. These (non) valuable products thus became significant and 
could be exchanged for other forms of capital, as manifested in five different types 
of symbolic products: visual and musical ones, books, slogans, and everyday terms. 


Visual Products 


Following Assad's coup d'état in 1970, the regime sought to intensively occupy all 
of Syria's public visual spaces, which, in turn, affected the practices of individuals. 
By “occupy” here I mean using all visual spaces for the purposes of the regime and 
its symbols. This act of occupation was very similar to immersion in that all visual 
units in public places (including streets, squares, and government buildings such 
as schools, universities, and hospitals), and sometimes private ones (such as private 
offices, medical clinics, shops, and restaurants), were filled with the regime's visual 
symbols as a sign of individuals’ loyalty and the regime’s domination, making “Asad's 
cult I.. ] a powerful, albeit ambiguous, mechanism of social control.”* Following a 
plan that may have been developed by Ahmad Iskandar Ahmad or Assad himself— 
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and against George Saddiqni’s advice“ Assad's image was present everywhere in 
Syria, and “regularly depicted as omnipresent and omniscient.““ To achieve this, 
Assad immersed all visual spaces with his image, accompanied by short captions 
such as “first doctor” (in private or public hospitals), “first peasant” (in the peasant 
syndicate), “first pharmacist” (in the pharmacist syndicate), “first engineer” (in the 
engineer syndicate), “first teacher” (in the schools and Ministry of Education), and 
“first soldier” (in military establismments).“ To magnify his presence in everyday 
Syrian life, his image was (and still is) printed on school certificates, notebooks, 
scholar scarf pins, military uniforms, and in magazines and newspapers, and dis- 
played in the offices of the Baath Party and in car and bus windows. In 1997, his 
portrait was added to the new 1,000-pound note, and remains there still. 

This visual invasion ensured Assad's presence in the collective unconsciousness 
of Syrians. Wherever they went, they were monitored by his face, and seemed to be 
surrounded by him. Strikingly, in most ofthese images, Assad appeared to be gloomy 
or frowning, as if he were directly, scornfully looking at the viewer.“ Due to the 
forced consumption of Assad's images on the market, visual signs in Syria became 
limited to one practice and objective: seeing Assad. All ofthem worked hand-in-hand 
toward the objective of glorifying the country's leader, and the other signs accom- 
panying Assad's portraits lost their layers of meaning. For example, with the inten- 
sive portrayal of Assad throughout the entire Syrian public space, Assad and Syria 
became essentially synonymous. Looking at his image brought Syria to mind and 
vice versa, operating what was akin to a linguistic distortion of the signifiers and 
signified in “Syria”—another violence breaking the normal relationship between a 
signifier and the signified. Under Assad's rule, even linguistic meaning was abused 
to signify differently. In this sense, Syria had only one signification—Hafez al-As- 
sad—while Assad’s image had several layers of meaning to Syrians, including “revo- 
lution,” the “Baath Party,” “resistance,” “Pan-Arabism,” “Palestine,” and “Syria.” 

Figures 1 and 2 provide two examples to demonstrate this point: first, the logo 
of the Baath Party that was displayed beside Assad’s image in various locations 
such as notebooks, at events, in universities, and schools; and second, a cloth patch 
with images of Hafez and his sons. The Palestinian flag was shown more than the 
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Syrian one at official events, and both flags were sometimes presented simultane- 
ously side by side. If we were to collect up all of the visual symbols and attempt a 
combined reading, there would be many interpretations connected to Assad, but 
the other symbols accompanying his image were only associated with one concept. 


Figure 1: Baath Party logo.” 


One possible interpretation of the Baath Party logo displaying the Palestinian 
flag and map of a borderless Arab world that comes to mind based on the visual 
symbols in the Syrian public space is that of Assad as Syria and as struggling to 
defend Palestine, if we take him to be the head of the Baath Party. It suggests that 
he is the only Arab leader calling for unity, while the Palestinian flag placed in the 
middle gives the impression that Assad is the only Arab leader who is calling for 
Palestine to be liberated from Israel: an indirect reference to Assad as the one who 
would liberate Palestine.“ This presents Assad not only as an Arab leader but also 
as an Islamic one, given the implicit reference to Salah al-Din, “who wrested Jeru- 
salem from enemy control in 1187.77 
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In addition to using his image to claim the Syrian public space, Assad also grad- 
ually began to use it to communicate messages to the public. In the early 1990s, 
when it was time for his son Bassel to gain power, Assad started to combine Bassel’s 
image with his. Bassel was also cleverly presented to the Syrian public space not 
only as Assad’s heir, but also as someone to be admired, in a similar way to Bashar 
at a later date. Basel was presented to Syrians as a sportsman and equestrian, with 
the Championship of Equestrianism created for him. This was initially called the 
Championship of Peace and Love, and then changed to be called Bassel’s champi- 
onship. As the Arabic word for equestrian is faris, which can also mean a knight 
on horseback, Bassel was also associated with the idea of a chivalrous knight. 
However, his death in a car accident in 1994 brought an end to the plan to make 
Bassel his father’s official heir, and marked the beginning of preparing Bashar to 
be the successor instead.”* Suddenly Syria became Assad's Syria, the property of 
Hafez al-Assad (and later, of the Assad family). This was seen primarily in welcome 
banners in border areas. Anyone entering Syria from the Lebanese border cross- 
ing, for example, would be greeted by a banner reading “Welcome to Assad’s Syria,” 
indicating that they were not visiting Syria but rather Assad’s property. 


Figure 2: Cloth patch.” 
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It is impossible to pinpoint the exact moment at which Syria began to be presented 
as Hafez al-Assad’s property in terms of visual products as Assad’s Syria, but the lit- 
erature suggests an approximate period for this. Yassin Haj Saleh notes that “Syria 
was first described as the Lion’s den in the late 1970s [with reference to Assad as the 
lion], but after a while it became directly known as Assad's Syria.“ This is consist- 
ent with the Assad regime’s gradual approach to change, as we will see in relation 
to songs and slogans. Contrary to Haj Saleh’s estimated date of the 1970s, Assad 
is unlikely to have made this particular change at that time due to the political 
tensions in Syria, notably with the Muslim Brotherhood and with Rif’at al-Assad, 
which resulted in the latter leaving the country in 1984.“ Azmi Bishara claims that 
Syria started to be called “Assad’s Syria” after the defeat of the Muslim Brotherhood 
in 1982.% It is difficult to precisely date the term, but the earliest evidence I have 
been able to document dates back to 1987, when Syria hosted the Mediterranean 
Games. At the opening ceremony, which was attended by Hafez al-Assad, Bassel 
delivered a speech. After the parade was over, the camera panned to the stadium 
screen, which read, as shown in Figure 3 below, “Assad’s Syria cordially greets the 
participants and guests of the Tenth Mediterranean Games.”$! 


Musical Products 


Filling the Syrian public space with images was only one aspect of forcing domina- 
tion on Syrians. Music was also used as a tool, not only to elevate Assad’s rank but 
also to control Syrians and assert the idea that there was no alternative to the Assad 
family in Syria. In this section I will focus in particular on nationalist music, by 
which I mean songs dedicated to Syria, the homeland of Syrians, and widely used 
anthems. The nationalist songs and various anthems are also considered here to be 


78 Yasin al-Haj Salih, Dawlat al-Ba'th wa-Súriya al-Assad wa-1-Hurúb al-Súriyya” [The Baath State, 
Assad’s Syria and the Syrian Wars], Souria Houria, October 16, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https:// 
goo.gl/Rwm4tr. 

79 Vivienne Walt, “Enter the Uncle: An Aging Assad Relative Joins the Syrian Fray,” Time Maga- 
zine, November 24, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, http://content.time.com/time/world/article/0,8599, 
2100180,00.html. Tensions arose between Hafez and RiPat after the latter tried to take power from 
his brother; they eventually reached an agreement for Rif’at to go to exile. 

80 Azmi Bishara, Suriyya Darb al-Alam nahwa al-Hurryah: Muhawala fi-l-Tarikh al-Rahin [Syria: 
The Path of Suffering towards Freedom (2011-3)] (Doha: Arab Center for Research & Policy Studies, 
2013), 264. 

81 General Sports Federation, Syria, “Iftitah Dawrat al-Al'ab al-Mutawasitiyya 1987” [The Opening 
of the Mediterranean Games, 1987], GSF Sport (YouTube channel), uploaded February 15, 2017, at 
32:58, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=uLy8wsItWrM&t=648s. 
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Figure 3: Welcoming message in the stadium reading “Assad's Syria cordially greets the participants 
and guests of the Tenth Mediterranean Games”. 


symbolic products distributed in the Syrian market. A gradual change took place in 
the content of such songs between 1961, when Syria was still part of the United Arab 
Republic with Egypt, and the late 1990s. A longer timeframe is used here to show 
the differences in musical products and the related political events. This gradual 
change occurred due to the concurrent gradual change in the dispositions of the 
Syrian political habitus, creating different symbolic products at different times. 


Nationalist Songs 

As there are no archives of Syrian music over the past five decades, I conducted 
Google searches for existing musical products with keywords such as “national 
song” and “Syria.” Using this information, I chose specific periods, songs, and 
singers to create a timeline for certain musical products. I drew on the testimo- 
nies of Khairy Alzahaby and Fadil al-Sibail regarding the songs that they heard 
when they lived in this period in Syria,*? and also relied heavily on several older 
books about the history of music in Syria, which do not provide a critical analysis 
of Syrian music or songs, but rather describe the history of music in Syria and the 
Arab world.® Based on my research and interviews, I identified three main phases 


82 Author interviews with Khairy Alzahaby, May 19, 2017; and Fadil al-Sibaí, June 6, 2017. 
83 Adnan Ibn Dharil, al-Musiqa fi Sariyya: al-Bahth al-Musiqi wa al-Funúm al-Mustqyya Munthu 
Mia ‘Am [Music in Syria: The Musical Research and Arts of the Last Hundred Years] (Damascus: 


Matabi' Alif Ba - al-Adib, 1969); Majdi al-Aqili, al-Sama‘ Tnda al-Arab [Listening for Music for 
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of Syrian national songs, during each of which the content and concepts expressed 
in song lyrics changed in line with the country’s political situation. The first period 
ran from 1958 to 1961, encompassing the United Arab Republic union between 
Syria and Egypt; the second began with Syria’s secession from the union in 1961 
and ended with the October War of 1973; and the third and final phase began after 
the October War and continued through to the late 1990s. 

From the late 1950s until separation in 1961, Syria and Egypt were one republic. 
It was a dream of Arab countries to be united, and Syria and Egypt were the first 
example of a great union of Arab countries in one state. Most of the songs in Syria 
during this period were thus about the Arab world as one entity, even if reference 
to the Arab world was intended to mean Syria. Syria was referred to as one republic 
with Egypt in numerous songs by artists such as the Fulayfil brothers, Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, Suhayl ‘Arafa, Um Kalthum, and ‘Imad Hamdi. Hamdi, for example, 
sang: “Oh my heart, sing again. .. Egypt and Syria are reborn again.“ These exam- 
ples presented Syria and Egypt as one country, and continuously praised Jamal 
Abdul Naser and his Pan-Arab beliefs. 

The second period began by describing the phase of Israeli-Arab conflict, such 
as in the song “Allāhu akbar fawqa kayydi al-Mu'tadi” [God is the Greatest and 
Greater than the Deception of the Aggressor]. During this period, nationalist songs 
started to drift away from Pan-Arabism,* and the word “Syria” began to become a 
main element in song vocabulary, as seen in the example of “Súriyya ya Habibati 
[Syria, my Beloved].” This shift from the union with Egypt to referring solely to 
Syria might be the only concession that George Saddiqni—who, as discussed above, 
had been against the mass use of Assad’s image—gave to Hafez al-Assad, and 
happened after he left his ministry. The mention of Syria in the song represents a 
turning point in Syrian musical history. From then onward, Syria was presented as 
a qutr, meaning not a country but a region of the larger Arab world: Al-Qutr al- Suri 
means a country that is not totally separate but is part of a bigger region or union. 
In this case, Syria remained under the umbrella of Baathism and Pan-Arabism but 


Arabs] (Damascus: n.p, 1973); Layla Maliha Fayyad. Mawsúat Alam al-Musigá al-Arab wa al- 
Ajánib [The Encyclopedia of Famous Arab and Foreigner Musicians] (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlm- 
iyya, 1992); Abd al-Karim al-‘Allaf. al-Tarab Inda al-Arab [Tarab for Arabs] (Baghdad: al-Maktaba 
al-Ahliyya, 1963); Fü ad Raja and Nadim Darwish, Min Kunúzina [From Our Treasures] (m. p, 1970). 
84 “Ghannt yd qalbi,’ “ihná al-Shabb’ — hafl Snamá Dimashq 24 Fibraytr 1958” [“Sing, oh my Heart” 
and “We are the People,” concert at Damascus Cinema, February 24, 1958], YouTube (video), up- 
loaded April 19, 2017, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Jmv304AkMQ0. 
85 “Allahu Akbar Fawqa Kayydi al-Mu tadi,” MrFoxmalaga (YouTube channel), uploaded October 6, 
2010, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=AWWc51YfLws. 
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in a different way. This shift, from a united republic into the single country of Syria, 
represented a change in both name and identity. 

During the third and final period, which followed the October War, Assad 
entered into another war with the Syrian opposition, and nationalist songs slowly 
changed from referring to Syria as a qutr to Syria as a separate country from the 
Arab world. Although this shift was obscured by the Baath ideology, songs began to 
refer to Syria as a country. Then, slowly, song themes and topics became united with 
Assad and Syria as one symbol. The same act seen in the visual products—images 
of Assad signifying Syria, but not vice versa—occurred in Syrian nationalist songs, 
which began to center on the name of Assad. This became increasingly obvious after 
Assad's victory over the Muslim Brotherhood in the 1980s, following which an enor- 
mous number of songs were dedicated to him and performed by the most famous 
singers in the Arab world. These included, among many others, “Hamaka Allahu ya 
Asadu” [God Protects You, Assad] by Assala Nasri, “Tislam li-al-Sha'bb ya Hafez” [Be 
Safe for Your Own People, Hafez] by George Wassouf, “Abt al-rijal” [The Father of 
Men] by Samira Said, “Wa'd al- dd id“ [The Promise of the Leader] by Mustafa Nasri, 
and “Ya Hafez al-Assad” [Oh, Hafez al-Assad] by an unknown singer.*® 

As with visual products, the purpose of musical products was to communicate 
messages from and about the regime, and to dominate the musical scene. While 
the regime was unable to control all of the musical spaces in Syria, it did hold sway 
over radio and local television channels, regime festivities and events, schools, and 
universities, and also connected well-known pop singers with songs for Assad, as 
we will see later. The messages of the songs suggested that Assad was the only possi- 
ble leader of Syria. Listening to all of these songs with this information in mind, we 
can see how Assad was sending gradual hints to the people that he would become 
the Assad of Syria, its owner and leader. Before Bassel’s death in 1994, Hafez al-As- 
sad communicated a new message to Syrians via a new song entitled “Abū Basil 
qa’idna” [The Father of Bassel is our Leader].®’ This was a direct indication, in line 
with the visual products, that Bassel was intended to succeed Hafez. 


86 Assala Nasri, “HAMAKA ALLAHU YA ASADU,” YouTube, uploaded May 26, 2011, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://wwwyoutube.com/watch?v=058eGyHgQqA; George Wassouf, “Tislam li-al-Shshab 
ya Hafiz,” YouTube, uploaded October 10, 2013, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=BIHCaFx3N00; Samira Said, “Abu al-Rijal,” YouTube, uploaded March 4, 2018, accessed 
June 1, 2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=h9bE8QHXKTY (no longer available); Mustafa 
Nasri, “Wad al- Od id,“ YouTube, uploaded June 28, 2015, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.you- 
tube.com/watch?v=i4ggaK9_jyY; “Ya Hafez Assad,” unknown artist, YouTube, uploaded September 
23, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=6_2ez007SRs. 

87 “Abū Basil qaidna,” AsadSafita (YouTube channel), uploaded August 18, 2011, accessed July 18, 
2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=JgtagVYjLzk. 
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Analysis of the language of these songs also shows that nationalist songs used 
Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) more frequently than colloquial Syrian. MSA was 
used due to the circumstances in Syria as well as the spread of Pan-Arabism as an 
essential part of Baath ideology. Songs in MSA were thus seen as valuable because 
they reflected the Baath ideology. This changed in the late 1990s, when new songs 
about Assad started to be sung in colloquial Arabic, including “Abt Basil qa idnã.“ 


National Anthems 

The other component of musical immersion concerns the various anthems heard 
in Syria. Like most other countries, Syria has a single official national anthem: 
this was adopted after gaining independence from France in 1946, and performed 
for the first time on the country’s Independence Day, before the Baathists took 
power in Syria.*$ It does not espouse an ideology but is solely about Syria, and 
makes no reference to who is ruling the country. Entitled “Humat al-diyar” [The 
Guardians of the Homeland], it has four verses, each describing a part of Syria: the 
first salutes the army as the “protectors of the country,” the second is about the 
country’s natural beauty, the third is about what people [citizens] have sacrificed 
for Syria, and the final one is about its history.** Before this was chosen as the offi- 
cial anthem, Syria had three de facto anthems: (1) “Nahnu al-shabab” [We are the 
Youth], lyrics by Bshara uri, (2) “Biladi al-Urbi Awtani” [Arab Countries are my 
Countries], lyrics by Fakhri al-Bārūdī; and (3) “Fi Sabil al-Majd wa al-Awtan” [For 
the Glory of the Countries], lyrics by Omar Abu Rishah.* All of these were loved 
by Syrians, who wanted one or more to be chosen as their national anthem due 
to their meaning. With the advent of the Baath Party, the Syrian market gradually 
filled with new anthems that gained widespread popularity. When the Baath Party 
came to Syria, an anthem was created for it.“ The popular organizations then fol- 


88 Arab Orient Center for Strategic and Civilization Studies, London, “Qissat al-Nashid al-Watant” 
[The Story of the National Anthem], accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.asharqalarabi.org.uk/ruiah/ 
qutuf-98.htm. 

89 Arab Orient Center, “Story of the National Anthem.” I will return to Syria’s national anthem in 
the following chapter. 

90 Bshara Muri, lyrics, “Nahnu al-Shshabab + Kalimat” [We are the Youth + Lyrics], Kareem El 
Khatib (YouTube channel), uploaded November 5, 2014, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/3eE- 
joNW; Fakhri al-Bārūdī, lyrics, “Biladi al-Urbi Awtani,” Tornadocccp (YouTube channel), uploaded 
October 16, 2008, accessed July 18, 2023, https://wwwyoutube.com/watch?v=VJd4uDBV6P0; Umar 
Abt Risha, lyrics, “Ft Sabil al-Majd wa al-Awtan,” YouTube, uploaded December 29, 2012, accessed 
July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MldpK-9TSgs. 
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lowed the same path, creating their own anthems in addition to the official Syrian 
national anthem. 

In contrast to the official anthem, the Baath anthem describes Syria from a Baa- 
thist perspective, considering Syria as part of Baath, not vice versa. In terms of vocab- 
ulary and themes, the Baath anthem focuses on specific topics such as factories, fields, 
Baath, Pan-Arabism, revolution, weapons, and youth. Its emphasis on these words 
highlights the Baathist agenda and ideology and the lyrics do not mention Syria, since 
it focuses on Arab unity rather than individual Arab countries. The chosen terms 
suggest that by taking over these terms in the symbolic field, the regime would be 
able to control the country. 

Yet one anthem for the Baath organization was not enough: two additional ones 
were composed for the Baath Vanguard Organization and the Youth Revolution 
Federation and competed in the Syrian market as symbolic products. The anthems 
of the popular organizations use almost the same terminology as the Baath anthem, 
but are aimed at different consumers: children, teens, and youth. The organizations 
function similarly to educational institutions in affecting the linguistic practices 
and the shape of the Syrian political market, in relation to the competition to garner 
agents for those products. It remains the case that any individuals who memorize 
the anthem are rewarded with credit, and this is a requirement for members. Even 
school students who are not members of one of these organizations are involved in 
frequent repetition of the anthems since many of their activities take place during 
official school hours, and all students are obliged to attend various ceremonies, 
chanting the anthems and even passively participating. 

Having four anthems at the same time made Syrians unsure of which one rep- 
resented them. One interpretation of having four anthems is that the Baath Party 
wanted its anthems to be chanted more than the official national anthem of Syria. 
I will return to these anthems in Chapter 2, which looks at how they developed 
after 2011. 


Books 


Along with the visual and musical immersion of symbolic products in the Syrian 
market, books were used as a tool to occupy public spaces, and the regime sought 
to dominate the production of publications. The books I discuss here are those pro- 
duced by the loyalists and the regime to praise Assad, which could be found in most 
libraries, cultural centers, universities, and bookshops, and were usually offered 
free of charge. 

As explained in the section on publishing houses, many books were written in 
praise of Assad, including Thus Said Assad, the title of which was clearly meant to 
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invoke Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke Zarathustra and present Assad as the preacher to 
his people. As shown in Figure 4, below, the cover page is followed by a Qur’anic 
verse saying, “God is the best protector and he is the most merciful among merciful 
ones.“ 


N 


Figure 4: The introductory material of Thus Said Assad includes a Qur’anic verse which translates as 
“God is the best protector and He is the most merciful among merciful ones”.* 


As is common with individual first and last names in Arabic, the name Hafez has 
a specific meaning as “protector,” and is one of the ninety-nine attributes of God 
in Islamic culture. As we will see with other symbolic products, Assad was thus 
promoting himself from president to leader and, in this book, to the level of God 
according to the Qur’an. This is evidenced by the fact that it is written in the Qur’an 
that he [Hafez] is the best protector, which is the last level of the Assad cult wherein 
he was seen as a god in Syria (I will discuss this further in terms of language later 
in the chapter), and means that anyone who believes in God and the Qur’an must 
worship Assad. I was unable to see any purpose for reproducing the verse in the 
first pages of this book other than promoting this association between “Hafez” in 
the Qur’an as God and Hafez in Syria as its godlike figure. The calligraphy shown in 
this figure has a double meaning: first, it emphasizes the value of Qur’anic verse; 
and second, it glorifies Hafez as the best protector, like God, as in the original 
meaning. In context, the Qur’anic verse is said by Jacob to show his confidence that 
the almighty God will protect his son Joseph: transferred to Syria and its leader, it 
suggests that the “best protector” will be able to keep Syria safe. 


92 Mustafa Tlás (ed.), Hakadha Qal al-Assad [Thus Said Assad], n.d., n.p., 3. 
93 Tlás (ed.), Hakadha Qal al-Assad, 3. 
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The second example from the introductory material of Thus Said Assad, shown 
in Figure 5, is about justifying the use of an iron fist, and is taken from the second 
most important Islamic source, the Hadith. It quotes the Prophet as saying: “Arfaja 
(may Allah be pleased with him) reported that the Prophet (may Allah’s peace and 
blessings be upon him) said: ‘If someone comes to you seeking to undermine your 
solidarity or disrupt your unity when you have agreed on a man (as your leader), 
kill him. This hadith thus justifies killing someone who tries to disrupt the unity 
of a people or community. Here the act of killing is a divine duty, presented by 
Assad to show believers and non-believers alike that they must either accept him 
as the leader uniting Syrians or face death. 
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Figure 5: The introductory material of Thus Said Assad includes a hadith, translated into English 
as: “Arfaja (may Allah be pleased with him) reported that the Prophet (may Allah’s peace and 
blessings be upon him) said: ‘If someone comes to you seeking to undermine your solidarity or 
disrupt your unity when you have agreed on a man (as your leader), kill him. 


This hadith and Qur’anic verse suggest that if anyone revolts against Assad’s power 
they will be killed, as was the case in the 1980s massacre in Hama, for example. For 
those who follow Islam, these are not meant to be Assad’s words but those of God 
and of His prophet. 

The book itself contains numerous chapters describing what Assad thinks 
about specific abstract concepts such as “revolution,” “freedom,” “human being,” 


94 Sahih Muslim, Book 20, 4565, trans. Hadeeth Encyclopedia.com, accessed July 18, 2023, https:// 
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“democracy,” “people,” “faith,” and “martyrdom,” all of which are explained with 
reference to his speeches and interviews. “Freedom,” for Assad, is: 


An innovative and creative freedom in the framework of limits decided by the entire people, 
otherwise [freedom] becomes chaos and an attack and aggression on every individual and 
son of the nation.“ 


Although this definition of freedom is very superficial and provides little to no 
understanding of how Assad really sees the concept, it becomes a valuable saying 
simply because Assad once said it. Similarly, for Assad, a “revolution” is: 


An innovative explosion [of] people’s energy. . . it is an accurate awareness of the main inter- 
ests [and profits] of the people and a sharp vision for what helps those interests come true.” 


The importance of Assad’s explanations in understanding these terms is not in what 
he says. The meaning does not matter at all. Freedom can be attained through obedi- 
ence to Assad, and democracy consists of Assad being the sole candidate in an elec- 
tion. In this sense, such terms do not denote their direct meanings but have other 
dimensions and take their meaning from Assad. This is similar to “doublespeak,” 
as described by Edward S. Herman, which means to significantly distort or reverse 
the meaning of a word, performing the opposite action.* Doublespeak is frequently 
combined with “the ability to lie. . . and the ability to use lies and choose to shape 
facts selectively, blocking out those that don’t fit an agenda or program.”** While the 
“doublespeak” concept was skillfully practiced by the regime, the very existence of 
such books was important in strengthening Assad's authority, not because of their 
content but rather because of their impact on the Syrian public space. While their 
content was commonly seen as worthless, it could become a valuable product if it 
helped an individual to be outspoken in praising the regime, pass university oral 
exams, be seen as performing well in interviews, or score well in written exams 
by referring to such material in answers to exam questions. An ordinary individ- 
ual taking part in Syrian daily life in the symbolic market was equipped with the 
disposition to understand that accumulating such products in the market might be 
exchanged for, or overlap with, other types of products. For example, Thus Said 
Assad was a symbolic product, but it became an economic one when its author was 
paid for his work. The same product can take a different form when it is responsible 
for someone’s attainment of a job, a position, or an academic grade. The potential 


96 Tlas (ed.), Hakadha Qal al-Assad, 57. 
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benefit to an individual of possessing or memorizing such a book made it important 
as a symbolic product that Syrians competed to have and use in their daily lives. 


Slogans 


In parallel with the regime seizing power over sensitive market spaces—con- 
trolling the visual and musical spaces and publishing houses, and founding popular 
organizations to inculcate the younger generations—there was a shift in language 
use in Syrian society. This resulted from new social and political phenomena in the 
public space, which obliged individuals to repeat practices they were not neces- 
sarily convinced of or believed in, and to consume only specific products. The dis- 
tribution of such products and the change in agent practices led to the emergence 
of a new language that was represented in slogans and other elements. Through 
the popular organizations, anthems, music, visual products, and printed works, the 
political discourse created by the regime was designed to change the nature and 
mechanisms of Syrians’ language construction from childhood through to adult- 
hood. With the help of these factors, slogans were shaped by the dominant dis- 
course that focused on Assad of Syria as president and ultimately established his 
godlike status. Here, I distinguish between two categories of slogans: those relating 
to educational and military life, and those relating to Assad personally. 


Educational and Military Spaces 

As in any other country, schools are one of Syria’s most important public spaces. 
The regime fully appreciated this, and occupied the educational sphere with Baa- 
thist slogans and language, using similar practices to those of comparable regimes 
such as the Soviet and North Korea regimes, through rituals and performances. 
School students start in the Baath Vanguard Organization during their early years 
of schooling and move into the Youth Revolution Federation when they are older, 
and then in university join the Baath Party and/or Student Union. At each stage, they 
are monitored and observed.“ These organizations thus play a critical role in stu- 
dents’ internalization of linguistic patterns throughout their education. By intrud- 
ing into the educational sphere, the popular organizations not only controlled the 
language patterns used in schools but built new educational systems. Like many 
authoritarian regimes, the Assad regime utilized the mechanism of promoting its 
propaganda through control and change in language, concentrating on “creating 


100 See the previous chapter regarding the approximate number of Baathists in Syria and the 
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new modes of thought.”*% These new modes could be easily created in schools: 
youth were generally the best audience, as they could internalize Baathist concepts 
and were easiest to influence. Wedeen analyzes the use of students in rituals in 
relation to the 1987 Mediterranean Games in Lattakia, which took months of prepa- 
ration. Here, the voluntary work of pupils was used to show that the regime was 
“able to compel citizens to enact the choreography movements that iconographi- 
cally configure worship of the leader, representing his power“ This was also part 
of everyday Syrian life in schools and the military, and accompanied with slogans. 

Slogans used in schools or during the rule of Hafez al-Assad have rarely been 
studied or mentioned. When they are discussed, it is only as a genre or in terms of 
their general content in praise of Assad, and few or no examples are given. In Ambi- 
guities of Domination, for example, Wedeen demonstrates the importance of slogans 
to Assad, but does not go into detail in framing them. Examples are randomly taken 
from some interviews. Over the course of the entire book, she only mentions a few 
slogans, such as: “with spirit, with blood, we sacrifice for you, O Hafez.”*% This 
slogan and the other examples she notes are not provided in order to offer a study 
of slogans, but rather to examine “the cult’s invocation of a particular rhetorical 
device,” which is well-analyzed but does not set out a broader framework of slogans. 
Similarly, Salwa Ismail does not provide many examples of slogans or offer a study 
of them, attempting instead to connect the memories of her interviewees with the 
content of slogans, especially in school and family life. Her work is thus more focused 
on everyday life, including certain terms and sentences used by Syrians. 4 

In Syrian schools, the repetition of slogans starts with the morning assembly, 
where the most important repeated slogan is performed in the shape of a conversa- 
tion between pupils and the military teacher. It is the slogan of the Baath Party and 
the pupil uniform is a military one. 


Baal s ån ye 2d 
Military teacher: “One Arabic nation” 
sala Alla y Gla 


Pupils: “With one eternal message.” 
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ESO) 
Military teacher: “Our objectives?” 
ASI já Ay ys ass 
Pupils: “Unity, freedom, and socialism.” 
Urge 
Military teacher: “Our pledge?” 
A grall SY! lnc Gand ly ds al y re peat Gl 


Pupils: “To confront the Zionist imperialism and crush the treacherous Criminal Brotherhood 
gang.” 105 


As is evident here, from the beginning of their formal education, students are thus 
introduced to political terms and concepts—and unquestionable obligations— 
that they may never have heard of before, such as “freedom,” “socialism,” “unity,” 
“Zionism,” “imperialism,” and “Muslim Brotherhood.” At the same time, it is consid- 
ered taboo for parents to explain such concepts to their children, for several reasons. 
One obstacle is the conflict between their collective memory of what they have wit- 
nessed under the Baath regime and the regime’s own use of these terms and con- 
cepts: itis, for example, very challenging to explain the meaning of “freedom” when 
this is clearly absent, and it is difficult to see how socialism can have any meaning 
for a six-year-old student. Ismail describes this experience among her interview- 
ees: “Ruba and Mustafa recalled the sense of unease in the compulsion to proclaim 
statements that they did not understand or with which they could not identify.“ +98 
Still more hazardous would be an attempt to describe the Muslim Brotherhood, 
and potentially convey an explanation other than the one approved by the regime. 
This is why military teachers have the responsibility of explaining these terms to 
students and spreading the military ethos in schools, including through military 
uniform checks, military discipline, and military-style hair and makeup. The daily 
repetition of such terms without awareness of their meaning results in individ- 
uals superficially performing obedience to these duties. The Baath Party slogan, 
like others, is performed as an act of imitation without attention to meaning: as 
Wedeen describes, individuals behave “as if” they believe in them. This is why such 
slogans face problems with performativity; they make no substantive changes and 


105 Here “Criminal Brotherhood” is meant to refer to the Muslim Brotherhood: the word “Muslim” 
was removed from the slogan and replaced with “Criminal.” 
106 Ismail, Rule of Violence, 103-4. 
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betray that their performance is an act. They are merely rituals. Over time, students 
perform the slogans clumsily while fumbling and stuttering. The performance then 
lacks the dynamism and affect of a speech act. It fails in its direct objective, which is 
to give meaning to these terms, but achieves a further goal that is more important 
than comprehension: the obedience that Assad’s regime forcibly (and successfully) 
requires from Syrians. 

Outside of academic life and educational spaces, the military has its own space 
in which slogans were also used to control soldiers’ military life in Syria.“ Since 
most Syrian men do military service, the military space is one in which the regime 
could easily disseminate its discourse, particularly as the period of military con- 
scription typically follows on from the end of university or other schooling. Similar 
to other spaces like schools, streets, and governmental offices, military spaces were 
also filled with many symbolic products like slogans. Slogans used in the military 
were composed according to Baath ideology. For example, soldiers were forced to 
repeat the following slogan while exercising: 


SD ela] (ye . ues jaj. yee) 


[Roar. .. Roar angrily. .. take revenge on my country’s enemies.] 


If we compare this to the Baath Party’s main slogan of “one Arabic nation,” it is clear 
that the slogan is absurd and performed without meaning, and ignores the ques- 
tions that it raises: who are the enemies of the country, and what revenge should 
be taken? According to the Baath Party’s main slogan, the enemies of the country 
are imperialism, Zionism, and the Muslim Brotherhood. How can revenge be taken 
against those enemies if no trace of them can actually be found in Syria? All of 
these slogans are thus merely empty performances provided by soldiers who do not 
understand them, which makes their performance closer to a ritual. In addition to 
slogans like this, during Hafez’s rule, murals praising him were found everywhere 
on the walls of military units, such as one with the famous poem by Muhammad 
Mahdi al-Jawahri: 


107 As of 2008, the Syrian military had 215,000 active men. Military service in Syria “is obligatory 
for 24 months for all men from 18 to 42,” as per legislative decree number 30 (2007), though some 
exemptions are offered, for example for those who are the only male in their family. For more 
information, see: Anthony H. Cordesmann, Israel and Syria: The Military Balance and Prospects 
of War (Westport: Praeger Security International 2008), 166; Syrian Parliament, “al-Marsúm al- 
Tashrit Raqam 30 li-Am 2007 Qánún Khidmat al-‘Alam” [Legislative decree number 30 in 2007 for 
military service], Syrian Parliament official website, accessed July 18, 2023, http://parliament.gov. 
sy/arabic/index.php?node=201&nid=4921&. 
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AY Lal Las 
AL ala y Cooks 
Syd als y 
¿abi ye 33 lil, 
Laxe go il él y 
way ley , 
[A smart salute [peace be upon you] to you, Assad. 
Remain protected intact with the country. 
A nation which is proud of your noble progeny shall remain protected intact. 


That nation is proud to have you [Assad] as its long-awaited promise. 
And the dawn of tomorrow.] 


In order to analyze this verse, it is important to understand the event that occa- 
sioned this praise: Al-Jawahri composed this verse about Assad after he survived an 
assassination attempt in 1980, and it is a linguistic document that marks the begin- 
ning of the cult of Assad.*% This poem resulted in “a long stay in Damascus and a 
personal meeting with Assad” for al-Jawáhr1.*% What is striking about these lines 
is the way in which they present Assad: not only as a leader but also as a godlike 
figure. Above I have provided two possible translations for salam [peace]: it can be 
interpreted first as a salute to Assad, but also in the sense of greeting for holy figures 
like prophets and saints—for example, when referring to the prophet Muhammad, 
one should add “peace be upon him.” It thus provides a linguistic indicator of how 
language describing Assad had changed. At the time, Assad was so pleased with the 
poem that he brought its author to Damascus to inscribe it for eternity on all the 
military barracks’ walls. The examples shown above, in particular the latter one, 
paved the way for Assad to gradually be presented as immortal in slogans during 
the three decades of his rule of Syria, as I will discuss in the following section. 


Assad and Forever(ism) 

Within its monopoly over the military and educational milieus, the impression 
given by the regime’s slogans is that over time, they had a specific development 
on the level of content and the language that was used. Classical Arabic was pre- 
ferred by the Hafez al-Assad regime, especially in slogans, murals, banners, songs, 
and photo captions, since Assad and his circle saw themselves as the authentic 


108 Zaman al-Wasl, “Yawm Muhawalat Ightiyal Hafez al-Asad 26 Hiztran 1980” [The Day of the As- 
sassination Attempt on Hafez al-Assad: June 26, 1980], June 27, 2014, accessed July 18, 2023, https:// 
www.zamanalwsl.net/news/article/51087. 

109 Arab Encyclopedia sw. “al-Jawahri, Muhammad Mahdi,” accessed July 18, 2023, http://arab-en- 
cy.com.sy/detail/3663. 
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source of Arabism, or at least as synonymous with it. Patrick Seale notes this in his 
book, mentioning Assad reciting the “classical poetry of Hassan Ibn Thabit”*** and 
as “insisting on a high standard of Arabic prose in all statements or letters issued 
under his signature, and himself making time to read classical Arabic.”*** Slogans 
referring to Hafez al-Assad can be divided into several phases. In the first phase of 
his rule, the slogan strategy was limited to the Baath ideology, without focusing on 
the president. One example of such a slogan is: 


Co A go lala Abdel! atl 
[The upper hand is the one that works in the Baath state.] 


This focus on work is consistent with the socialist ideology of the Baath Party. What 
characterizes Baath slogans is that they lack any musicality or rhythm. They were 
composed only to convey direct and clear concepts from the regime. Later, there 
was a clear shift in slogan development, from Baath ideology to a focus on Assad, 
for example in: 


cl y Aa g yell D clad as 
[We sacrifice ourselves for the country, Arabism, and our ransomed (beloved) leader.] 


The translation of the Arabic word mufadda as beloved leader does not convey 
the full meaning of the Arabic phrase. It means a beloved leader for whom people 
will sacrifice everything or, more specifically, a leader who deserves the sacrifice 
of his peoples’ blood and souls. Here it thus invites Syrians to exchange their lives 
and blood for Assad’s, prolonging his life at the expense of their own if necessary. 
The order of the slogan is also notable: it first mentions the homeland, followed 
by Arabism, and then the leader, reflecting the gradual move in slogans to include 
Assad as part of the homeland and Arabism. 

While focusing on Arabism and the idea of an Arab nation, slogans began to 
display a mixture of Baath ideology and Assad himself as a leading figure in Arabism. 
The following slogan, for example, represents Assad as a symbol of the Arab nation. 
Here and in the slogans that follow, the Baath ideology is in the background and 
Assad is presented as a leader, preaching its ideas to the entire Arab world: 


ip yall (5 sill) Le) joy aud bila 


[Hafez. .. Assad. . . the symbol of the Arabic nation [revolution].] 


110 Patrick Seale, Asad: The Struggle for the Middle East (Berkeley: University of California, 1990), 13. 
111 Seale, Asad, 180. 
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This blend did not last for long, as the concepts of Arabism and homeland were 
eliminated from slogans to focus solely on Assad, for example in: 


Bila ly chad aall y cs lb 


[Hafez, we redeem you with our soul and blood.] 


This shift made Assad the focal point and decentered Baath ideology from the 
Syrian political scene, paving the way for a new type of slogan worshipping Assad 
while excluding Baath ideology and Syria. For example: 


(aw! Ela Ga) (tl) a) Qt aay! 
[Assad forever.] 


This slogan demonstrates a new development in Assad-related themes and repre- 
sents the third phase, immortality, in which Assad rules forever. The strength of 
this slogan is that it does not explicitly specify whether it refers to Hafez al-Assad 
himself or the Assad family as a whole. During this period in the 1990s, following 
the victory over the Muslim Brotherhood, this slogan was meant to present Assad 
as an immortal leader. The importance of this linguistic indicator is that it marks 
the beginning of Assad as a god to Syria: a person who would never die and could 
act without restraint or consequence. Believing in this truth, the regime worked 
hard to describe Assad as more godlike, as seen for example in Thus Said Assad.**? 
The process of presenting Assad as godlike thus took time and was conducted grad- 
ually, moving him from president, to leader, eternal leader, and, as in the following 
example, comparing him to the Prophet Muhammad: 


A la Que! a! (I) La 
[Our Leader forever; the honest [trusted, faithful] Hafez al-Assad.] 


The lines before and after the Sura, in the example below, provide the contextual 
meaning of al-amin [trusted, faithful] that Assad wanted. This word is used only 
once in the Qur’an and refers to the Prophet Muhammad. As such, the logic is 
clear that Assad is the prophet of Syria, whom Syrians should believe in because 
he is “endowed with power,” just as the Sura below states in describing al-amin. 
This change was well-planned and inserted gradually into the Syrian market. It was 


112 Tlás (ed.), Hakadha Qal al-Assad. 

113 It should also be noted that al-amin is the highest rank in the Baath Party when it is written as 
amin al-hizib [The Party Secretary or the Party Leader]. However, putting the definite article “al” 
in Arabic after the adjective opens up its interpretation as the only party leader or as an attribute 
of the prophet in the Qur’an. 
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not possible for Assad to use slogans like “forever” from the beginning; instead, 
the regime gradually elevated Assad to the status of a saint or prophet during this 
phase. 


aS Sey 034 19 
G ball 53 dic 338 3 20 
cual gu 21 


[19 This is the speech of a noble messenger. 
20 Endowed with power, eminent with the Lord of the Throne. 
21 Obeyed and honest.]*** 


Assad's rise to the rank of prophet and the gradual escalation of his importance was 
strengthened not only by calling himself al-amin but also through the use of certain 
Islamic terms and imbuing himself with attributes associated with the prophet 
Muhammad at the time of his re-election. The attributes of Assad in slogans and 
language used by the regime were accompanied by a holy term meant to be an 
additional description he wanted to be associated with himself: baya, an Islamic 
term that means “a pact between a ruler and the ruled. The ruler undertakes man- 
agement based on justice and is responsible for Muslims’ interests.“ 1s The first 
baya was with the Prophet Muhammad and is known as “Bay at q- Aqaba. 
Using Islamic terms in the Syrian linguistic sphere reflected the position that Assad 
wanted to occupy, in the same class as prophets and saints, as confirmed by calling 
himself al-amin in the previous slogan. The similarity between baya and al-amin is 
that both of these terms were used for the Prophet Muhammad. 

This can be seen by tracing the terms the regime used to describe the act of 
“electing” Assad through his speeches after the “elections” in 1978, 1985, 1992, and 
1999.11 In his 1978 speech, Assad said, “I am very glad you re-elected me.“ 1s This 
was a period in which he was just establishing the roots of control over Syrians that 


114 The Qur’an, At-Takwir, Sura (81:19-21), trans. OneUma.net, September 20, 2018, accessed July 
18, 2023, https: //www.quranful.com/. 

115 Taha Husayn, al-Majmúa al-Kamilah al-jiz’ 4 [The Complete Collection: Vol 4] (Beirut: The In- 
ternational Company for Books, 1982), 59. 

116 Muhanna Al-Hubil, “assirah alnabawyah Wa al‘alam alJadid Tashih almafahim [The Life and 
Traditions of the Prophet and the New World: Correcting New Terms], Al Jazeera, December 13, 
2016, accessed July 18, 2023, https://goo.gl/1pgDxi. 

117 Muhammad ‘Abdi Al-Ibrahim, “Assad’s Speeches,” President Bashar al-Assad unofficial web- 
site, accessed September 20, 2018, http://www.presidentassad.net/index.php?option=com_content& 
view=categories&id=88&Itemid=476 (no longer available). 

118 Hafez al-Assad, “Khitab al-Sayid al-Rais Hafez al-Assad ba‘da 'da'ihi al-Yamin al Dustũri 
Amam Majlis al-Shshab 1978” [Address Following the Constitutional Oath Upon Re-election to a 
Second Term in Office], March 7, 1978, People’s Assembly, President Bashar al-Assad unofficial 
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would allow him to remain the leader forever, and thus a time in which it was still 
impossible for him to claim he was Syria’s only possible leader. In 1985, however, 
Assad described his (adit intikhab [re-election] as an istifta’ [referendum], not an 
election.**? This indicated that he wanted to remain its leader forever and repre- 
sented a gradual development in the terms used by the regime, since there is a 
significant difference between an election and a referendum. Here, it is important 
to be aware that in 1985, Assad had just finished eradicating the Muslim Brother- 
hood from Syria and was thus finally in a position to declare himself the prophet 
of Syria without threatening his kingdom. Finally, in Assad's 1992 speech, he used 
baya as a new term clearly and explicitly in place of election or referendum, stating 
at the beginning that the “people's hay d was precious in its meaning and great in 
its content where millions took to the streets, squares, and cities to declare to the 
entire world that national unity in Syria became an integrated political, economic, 
and social system.”*? This was Assad's first public use of the term, and indicates the 
internal and external stability of his political situation. It marks the point at which 
Assad had completely dominated Syria discursively. 

Assad did not stop with the rank of prophet: his attributes instead reached the 
level of a god in a chant for Syrians loyal to Assad: 


¿llas hila alley lle Ale ella 
[Oh, God! It is time to give your place to Hafez.] 


I have personally heard this sentence repeated by Assad supporters, but there is 
no independent source documenting such a slogan about Hafez. These lines were, 
however, continually present in the Syrian unconsciousness.” It is therefore 
unsurprising to find another slogan that says: 


website, accessed September 20, 2018, http://www.presidentassad.net/index.php?option=com_con- 
tent&view=article&id=655:7-3-1978&catid=211&Itemid=476 (no longer available). 

119 Hafez al-Assad, “Kalimat al-Sayid al-Ris Hafez al-Assad bi-Munäsabat Tajdid al-Bay‘a 1985” 
[Speech After the Pledge], 1985, President Bashar al-Assad unofficial website, accessed September 
20, 2018 http://www. presidentassad.net/index.php?option=com_content&view=article&id=572:11-2 
-1985&catid=267&Itemid=493 (no longer available). 

120 Hafez al-Assad, “al-Sayid al-Ris Hafez al-Assad bi-Munasabat Ada’‘ihi al-Qasam al-Dustiri li-al- 
Dawra al-Ri'ásya al-Rabi'a 1992” [Speech After Taking the Constitutional Oath Following His Fourth 
Election and Celebrating the Twenty-Ninth Anniversary of the Glorious Eighth of March], March 
1992, President Bashar al-Assad unofficial website, accessed September 20, 2018, http://www.pres- 
identassad.net/index.php?option=com_content&view=article&id=624:12-3-1992&catid=274&Item- 
id=493 (no longer available). 

121 While I have been unable to find an independent source that includes this slogan, I have per- 
sonally heard it repeated by Assad supporters, and several of my interviewees concurred that these 
lines had a constant presence in the Syrian unconsciousness. 
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cal YU gat al 


[[There is] nobody left for us but you [Hafez]] 


This slogan is very similar to the famous Islamic profession of faith: “There is no 
god but God.” As in the other spaces discussed in this research—visual products, 
musical products, and books—Hafez al-Assad thus gradually became godlike in the 
language of slogans, via a visual and linguistic path from being Syria’s president 
to its only leader, a leader and symbol of the Arab world and its symbol, to gar- 
nering the characteristics of saints and prophets through “foreverism.” Finally, he 
appointed himself the god of Syria, as demonstrated by slogans and other products. 


Table 1: The gradual development of Hafez al-Assad’s slogans. 


Slogan (English translation) Importance Slogan (original Arabic) 


The working hand is the highest 
in Baath state 


Baath ideology; non-musical 
slogan 


Conall go Ll a All aul 


We sacrifice for our Beloved 
Leader 


Non-musical slogan; Assad is su) ly y y pba sll clad as 


mentioned 


Hafez al-Assad, the symbol of the åy jall åaYl joy aul bila 


Arab Nation 


No Syria or Homeland; only 
Hafez al-Assad as the leader 


Hafez, we redeem you with our 
souls and blood 


People sacrificing their souls 
for the leader 


Lála Ly chad aall C 


Hafez al-Assad forever Immortality aw) a bat A! 
Our trusted leader, the trusted Prophet status a Gils Que) a Y Gal 
one, Hafez al-Assad 

Oh, God! It is time to give your Godlike status Aas bila aly alls Ale alls 
place to Hafez 

[There is] nobody left for us but Godlike status NU 


you [Hafez] 


Everyday Terms 


With the Syrian symbolic market immersed in Assad’s symbolic products, everyday 
Syrian language produced new, previously unused terms that drew their meanings 
from the Syrian context, with all of its social, cultural, and political dimensions. 
This creation of new words and terms that had no prior equivalent in Syrian col- 
loquial or Arabic language is a strong indicator of how deeply Assad’s symbolic 
products affected Syrian everyday life. 
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Bljũ and Marsidis 
In most of the world, Peugeot and Mercedes are car brands like any other—but this 
was not the case in Assad's Syria. In the early Baath era, and particularly during 
Assad's rule, Peugeot cars represented not just a means of transport, but authority. 
At the time, a Peugeot car owner was necessarily either an employee of the state 
or a member of the rich bourgeois/landowner class. 12? Peugeot cars were the first 
to be imported to Syria by the government and were mostly distributed to govern- 
ment departments, which then gave the vehicles to important workers, primarily 
mukhabarat [security/secret police] agents or those who had proven to the regime 
that they were loyal to the bone. Peugeot cars spread throughout mukhabarát 
detachments in small and large cities, conveying the sense that these drivers were 
ready to arrest people at any time. When there was an arrest campaign, most of the 
cars used were Peugeot. These cars thus developed a bad reputation and became a 
source of fear for Syrians. As one journalist noted, whenever a “Syrian sees one of 
them, it is better to take a different street.”1?° 

While Peugeot cars were associated with the wealthy or the mukhabarat, Mercedes 
vehicles were associated with high-ranking officers in the regime. It was assumed that 
the person inside them was an important person in the government, notably because 
the windows were usually tinted black, keeping the passenger hidden, and because 
of the aggressive and bold way such cars were generally driven. Mercedes cars were 
called shabah [ghosts], because the person inside the car was, like a ghost, typically 
unseen. These vehicles were used as a tool for buying officers’ loyalty or satisfaction 
and a key instrument of bribery and a sign of corruption. What distinguished these 
government cars was that they came with a free monthly fuel card. Officers usually 
used one car and sold the fuel cards to other car owners to earn additional income. 

As such, Peugeot and Mercedes cars have a very different contextual meaning 
in Syria compared to the rest of the world. The social facets of the words were added 
to them, and the terms Bija and Marsidis were coined for Peugeot and Mercedes 
in the Syrian linguistic realm. Even though Mercedes cars are sometimes called 
shabah in other Arab countries, the meaning is different in Syria. These words have 
a different functional role in the Syrian market, in which the economic product of 
a car was turned into a product that caused fear and was associated with violence. 
These vehicles are an instrument of repression and violence, serving either as a 


122 Samir Sifan, “al-Nizám al-Súri wa Iqdat al-Sayyarat” [The Syrian Regime and the Complex 
of Cars], Zaman al-Wasil, December 6, 2015, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.zamanalwsl.net/ 
news/article/66728/. 

123 Enab Baladi, “Thalath Sayyarat Yakrahuha al-Súryún wa-Tufadiluha al-Mukhabrat” [Three Cars 
Syrians Hate and Secret Police Prefer], August 8, 2016, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.enabba- 
ladi.net/archives/100679. 
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symbol of mukhabarát—indicating someone’s arrest—or the presence of an impor- 
tant person or shabah. The prevalence of an alternative term for a specific car 
brand not only indicates the peculiarity of the Syrian context but also the presence 
of additional layers of meaning as an extension to the meaning of shabah already 
associated with the vehicle, as we will see below. 


Shabbiha 

It has generally been accepted that shabbiha is the word for riders of shabah (Mercedes 
cars), as discussed above. Lexical research of this word in the Syrian context reveals 
many layered meanings, the reasons for them, the origin of the word, and what it was 
derived from. It is important to note that while the term shabbiha was also used in 
the 2011 protests, there it had a different meaning due to the different context. I will 
therefore return to this term with regard to the changes that occurred under the rule 
of Bashar al-Assad and its development in 2011 in later chapters. 

The linguistic root of shabbtha is the verb shabaha, which means to stretch, 
straighten, or extend one’s body or something else. Shabaha Fulan means to stretch 
a person’s body for lashing. The imperative form in the Syrian dialect is ishbah 
fulan, which means “hang him by his hands.” It is probable that the concept of 
shabbth developed from shabah [ghost] because people look like ghosts to detainees 
due to their exhaustion and blurred vision caused by torture. The agent (subject/ 
doer) of the verb is not fail but shabbth, which stresses excessive confirmation of 
the action. It is sighat mubalagha (the hyperbolic form), which means a mode that 
shows exaggeration. It is derived from the three letter verbs into different forms 
such as fail, fa“al fa Ul. Shabbth means a person who does a lot of tashbth actions. 
Despite the richness of the linguistic meaning of the term, the social context adds 
more depth to it. 

In its Syrian social context, the general meaning of shabbiha is a group that 
breaks the law under the protection of the creator of the law (the regime). Such 
groups smuggle goods from neighboring countries. There are two different types 
of shabbtha: the first group smuggles goods—such as foreign brands and products 
the regime does not provide cheaply enough—into Syria from border cities, while 
the second group uses cover from the regime to smuggle illegal goods like cigarettes 
and drugs, as well as engaging in other activities. 

The first group of smugglers are locals and do not have the negative conno- 
tation of those associated with the regime. Smuggling was frequently the only 
way to earn a living in poor villages, such as Madaya and Sirighaya, which suf- 
fered from impoverishment, marginalization, and a lack of development projects, 
thereby encouraging locals to work as smugglers. Smuggling created new markets 
for foreign products, including hunting rifles, hunting knives, electric devices, fire- 
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works, and almost anything else not available through the official Syrian market. 
Despite the fact that they were smugglers acting in a similar way to shabbiha, 
Syrians did not refer to this group as shabbtha because they were seen as a source 
for extraordinary goods, especially given the lack of high-quality foreign goods in 
Syria. The regime did not condone the illegal market but, due to their mountainous 
village locations and the difficulties of reaching those areas, preferred to combat 
smuggling at the border and leave the villages alone. While this group were tech- 
nically shabbiha, they did not have a bad reputation and brought cheaper foreign 
brands to Syrians. In addition, they maintained a peaceful relationship with locals 
and did not hurt civilians. They were thus differentiated from the second group of 
shabbiha, and seen in a more positive light. because they did not harm the public 
but offered them goods that would have cost people more if they bought them on 
the official market. 

The second group of shabbiha are gangs organized directly or indirectly to 
achieve the interests of the regime, which may include kidnapping, killing, or ter- 
rorizing people, in addition to financial interests. The shabbtha gangs were created 
by the regime itself, and did not have the popular support of the first group. They 
worked for money and through loyalty to the regime. In addition to this, they did 
not offer anything to the people but were a constant source of danger. Some claim 
that the first shabbtha group was “founded by Hafez al-Assad himself before he 
took power in 1966 and it had the name of the al-Kata'ib alUmalyya [Labor Bri- 
gade].”*2 The Labor Brigade helped ensure the success of Assad's coup d'état and 
was later disbanded to show that he was the protector of the country. The first 
shabbtha group founded under Hafez al-Assad’s reign was Saraya al-Difa‘ [Defense 
Brigade] led by Rif at al-Assad (Hafez's brother).*? The shabbiha phenomena was 
largely invisible outside of the coastal cities: it was not entirely absent elsewhere, 
but was limited since the center of shabbiha was Lattakia. What is striking are the 
titles that shabbiha call their bosses: mualim [teacher/master] or khal [uncle].*?* 
These ambiguous terms make it unclear who is being referred to, which may be 
an important officer in the regime or even higher depending on the tone and the 
situation in which the term is used. If a person claims to have orders from mualim, 
it begs the question as to which mualim and could definitely reach the biggest 


124 Hadir al-Zahhar, “Shabbihat Firaq al-Mawt li-nizam al-Assad” [Shabbiha. .. The Death Squads 
of the Assad Regime], al-Ahram, May 5, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.ahram.org.eg/ar- 
chive/Journalist-reporters/News/149487.aspx. 

125 Yassin al-Haj Saleh, “Ft al-Shabbiha wa-al-Tashbth wa Dawlatihima” [On Shabbiha, Tashbiih, 
and Their Country], Souria Houria, January 30, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://g00.gl/vVRHraK. 
126 Mamdth Tdwán, Haywanat insán [Human’s Animalization] (Damascus: Mamdúh Tdwán Pub- 
lishing House, 2007), 134. 
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mualim of all: Hafez al-Assad. In the chapters that follow I will return to this term 
and how it changed before and during the revolution. 


The Discursive Apparatuses of Bashar al-Assad 


The accumulation and distribution of symbolic products remained as it had been 
under Hafez al-Assad after his death in 2000. He was the president who would 
not die, described in all discursive products as the eternal leader of Syria. There 
was a great deal of tension on the streets of Damascus, as all shops suddenly closed 
before the official announcement. What would happen? Who would become pres- 
ident after him? Was it true that Rif’at Assad would return to Syria and become 
president, or would there be a coup d'état? All of these worries and rumors circu- 
lated among Syrians. Regardless of the political aftermath of the death of Hafez, 
the rumors and fears of Syrians, and the details of the parliamentary assembly 
amending the constitution to allow Bashar to succeed Hafez as president,*? the 
symbols of Syria—visual, musical, and in all other possible ways of using language 
as a medium—anticipated that Bashar al-Assad would be the new president of 
Syria after Hafez’s death. Images of Hafez al-Assad and his sons were everywhere 
in Syria. At the beginning of what I have termed the visual immersion, only Hafez 
al-Assad was present, but the president later communicated a message to Syrians 
by including his sons Bassel and Bashar with his images in all public and private 
facilities. The presence of Bashar al-Assad alongside his father in all visual spaces 
prior to Hafez’s death made it clear that Bashar was in place to become the new 
president of Syria after the death of his elder brother. In the following section, the 
same symbolic products that were illustrated above will be retraced to examine the 
relationship between the periods of Hafez and Bashar al-Assad. 

Theoretically speaking, it is impossible to create a quick shift or a radical 
change in the dispositions of individuals that affects their practices, perceptions, 
and attitudes and change the rules of competing in the market. Habitus is “a set 
of dispositions which incline agents to act and react in a certain way.”*? Practices, 
perceptions, and attitudes are created by these dispositions. According to this defi- 
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nition, the practices, perceptions, and attitudes of the individual are created by the 
dispositions generated within the habitus. The most important attribute of these 
practices is that they are performed consciously or unconsciously as a result of 
the regular relationship between individuals and the surrounding institutions, 
which results in the distribution of products in the symbolic or economic markets. 
Individuals are gradually enculturated due to acts of internalization and external- 
ization and engagement with the institutions in the social context in which they 
live. This drives individuals to compete in the symbolic market and to accumu- 
late products. The most important characteristics of individual dispositions in the 
field are generative, durable, transposable, and structured, which means that they 
reproduce themselves, last, and are transposable with its products. A habitus that 
contains such dispositions does not change quickly. When Bashar al-Assad came 
to power, the Syrian symbolic market did not establish entirely new practices and 
strategies that would lead to a change in practices on one hand and a change in the 
relationship between individuals and the market on the other. Among others, the 
institutions, tools, and discursive apparatuses discussed in my analysis of Hafez 
al-Assad’s rule were key factors responsible for inclining individuals to acquire 
new knowledge and strategies. After Bashar inherited the kingdom that his father 
had created over decades in Syria, the competition for the same symbolic products 
remained, but was slightly different. 


Development, Rather Than Sudden Change to, the Old Discursive Domination 


The graph of the number of political prisoners discussed in the introduction shows 
how the first few years under Bashar al-Assad saw more prisoners released and 
fewer new arrests.*% Syria was entering a new phase with a new president whom 
they hoped—and whom many believed— would not be like his father. Bashar was 
handed a Syria that had been tamed and dominated by the old discourse that his 
father had created via visual, musical, and book products, providing a landscape 
and a setting that was already constructed and ready to be built over and improved. 
Tracing the same discursive apparatuses that created Hafez al-Assad’s discursive 
domination shows that very little changed. In terms of the media sphere and the 
Ministry of Information, there were few changes. Even the Ministers of Informa- 
tion were not as notable as previous ministers, because their predecessors had 
established the ground rules for taking over all of Syria’s possible visual, musical, 
and personal spaces. The struggle thus moved from the regime institutions and 
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individuals to an internal conflict between the ministers themselves. For example, 
according to Lama Ahmad (the daughter of Iskandar), “Salman [the first Minister 
of Information during Bashar al-Assad’s rule] burnt and destroyed Ahmad Iskan- 
dar Ahmad’s archives in the Radio and Television General Authority because of the 
patronage he had when Hafez al-Assad was alive.“ “1 

Nationalist songs glorified the country’s new leader, describing him as the hope 
of Syria. Bashar did not need to gradually work on his cult status to become godlike 
for Syria, but rather inherited it from his father. He thus inherited even the sym- 
bolic domination, albeit with slight changes and developments. First, he was often 
described based on his physical appearance, and since he was only in his thirties 
when he ascended to the presidency, the initial discourse described him as Syria’s 
“hope.” Gradually, he inherited his father’s titles. Second, he was more modern than 
his father, because he had lived in England and had direct contact with the “devel- 
oped world,” and was thus also dubbed “the leader of the march of modernization 
and development in Syria.” While Hafez al-Assad was the leader of the Corrective 
Movement of Baath, his son represented the revival of this revolution through the 
modernization of Syria. 

It was not difficult to take over and develop musical products for Bashar. Most 
of the symbolic products that used the name Assad remained but referred to Bashar 
instead of his father, and “Hafez” could easily be removed from symbolic products 
or changed to “Bashar” if necessary Unlike during his father’s rule, after Bashar 
came to power a number of very famous pop singers glorified the president in 
various songs. Others, including George Wassuf, Wael Kfoury, Najwa Karam, Wadih 
El Safi, Assi El Hallani, Fares Karam, Rouwaida Attieh, sang for him, all attempting 
to present him as Syria’s only hope of becoming a modern country. 

One notable example of the symbolic products or immersion discussed above 
was performed by Bashar al-Assad during his 2007 election campaign. While Hafez 
al-Assad did not directly use the word baya in most of his election victory speeches, 
Bashar explicitly did so, without hiding behind terms like “referendum” or “elec- 
tion” as his father had done. As discussed above, despite the term’s religious back- 
ground, it is a normal act that authoritarian regimes do regardless of how they 
label the act of extending their rule over a country. 

The significant leap made by Bashar al-Assad was in terms of the genre and 
content of songs. Most of the songs about him were in the Syrian dialect and in the 
form of pop or modern music, whereas the nationalist songs of his father had been 
in classical Arabic and used a military rhythm. In addition to new modern rhythms, 
colloquial Arabic was also used instead of MSA. Colloquial Arabic had started to be 
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used during the last years of Hafez’s rule but its use was empowered by Bashar’s 
symbolic products. In terms of their content, all of these songs celebrated Bashar 
as a natural extension of Syria with reference to the Baath Party. Lebanese singer 
Najwa Karam, for example, directly refers to this in one of her songs about Baath 
and the Assad family: 


dy y gall Laia) e GL alag, , il oy e Gay Bilai Ly 


[We want to protect and struggle with Baath spirit... and hand over the Syrian leadership to 
Bashar, the leader] 92 


As is clear here, the verb nhafiz [protect] is a pun that refers to Hafez as its stem is 
Hafez, the father of Baath in Syria. The second part refers to full obedience in giving 
Bashar leadership of Syria. It is important to note here that the singer is Lebanese, 
and that she was singing for Syria on the occasion of the new bay‘a of Bashar al-As- 
sad. The lyrics of the song also refer to handing over leadership, which is an act 
similar to baya. 

The most famous song about Bashar was by Shahad Barmada and promoted 
by Syriatell, one of the Assad family’s companies. The song is called “Minhibbak” 
[We Love Youl].*% The distribution of such songs in the Syrian market marked a 
turning point in the way Bashar was presented, in contrast to his father. The way 
that the song was performed, particularly during Bashar's “election” campaign, 
was rich with meaning. A video on YouTube shows an incredible performance at 
the al-Mahaba Festival (also called the Festival of Bassel, literally meaning Festival 
of Love) in Lattakia Stadium involving hundreds of dancers, very similar to the 
opening of the Mediterranean Games in 1987. The stadium setting and hundreds 
of participants suggest the song is forcing them to comply with the authority of the 
regime in a very direct and simple way to show obedience. But while the 1987 Games 
involved a highly disciplined performance focusing on a military parade and a show 
of strength, the performance of “Minhibbak” involves processions representing all 
communities, professions, and youth and children saluting and dancing to the song: 
policemen, doctors, students, old women (representing mothers), and others dance, 
representing the Syrian people, as expressed in the lyrics. The song starts by repeat- 
ing the song refrain “we love you,” then defines the pronoun “we” in the song: “We 
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are your family... We are your people. .. We love you.” It then goes on to explain 
who the Syrians are that love Bashar: 


The coming generation, the people of civilization, we are the people who appoint your 
slogan as ours, we are the teachers, the civilization devotees, the country guardians, farmers, 
workers, and doctors.*** 


Comparing the themes of this pop song about Bashar to the Baath anthems, for 
example, the major difference is the pop genre, since the objectives of the Baath 
Party, as outlined in its anthems, are all mentioned in “Minhibbak.” The fact that a 
pop song could function as a nationalist song and be sung in the Syrian dialect, in 
contrast to the Baath songs in classical Arabic, represented a major development 
in Syria. Another indication of the shift is that the song itself does not mention 
the Baath Party at all, suggesting that Baath was merely an instrument for the 
Assad family to take power during Hafez al-Assad's time. “Minhibbak” became 
not only the best-known song about Bashar but was also used as the slogan of his 
“election” campaign. 

At the visual level, nothing changed. Like his father before him, Bashar al-As- 
sad used all possible ways of promoting himself. He was the leader now, not the son 
of the leader, and the images of Hafez were thus gradually replaced with images of 
Bashar or both images were put side by side. In 2007, the slogan “We love you” was 
everywhere, and the campaign launch provided a useful opportunity to remove 
the old images of Hafez al-Assad. Radio, television, internet, and cellular networks 
promoted “We love you,” and there were TV competitions, various celebrations and 
concerts also called “We love you.” 

Banners in bus stops spread displaying a fingerprint—referring to voting—on 
a background of the Syrian flag. This sent an indirect message that, like his father 
before him, Syria was Bashar and Bashar was Syria. The words “We love you” did 
not disappear with the election but became engraved in the Syrian unconscious- 
ness. This highlights the importance of visual products in controlling Syrians. In 
2007 there was an “election/referendum” in Syria in which only one candidate 
stood: one in which there was no competition. Taking its lead from Hafez al-Assad's 
regime, the visual and musical products used in the campaign were tools for the 
new regime to control Syrians. The domination started by killing and torturing, and 
then became symbolic, reminding the public of the violence but refraining from 
inflicting more physical violence when it was not necessary. What proved its effi- 
ciency was the system of rewards for using those products. 
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Another dynamic of individual reactions to this event was the atmosphere 
of competing to show loyalty and faithfulness to the regime, which can be seen 
as a struggle in Bourdieusian terms. The symbolic products represented here by 
banners, and later by slogans, were goods that people used to show their privilege. 
They demonstrated their loyalty through displaying banners pledging to vote for the 
leader. Personally, I observed banners being hung in front of shops by their owners. 
Some described them as a kind of protection spell, and these products were indeed 
used for protection from the regime, reflecting a kind of symbolic violence—though 
the existence of some people genuinely loyal to the regime and engaging in such 
behavior with no other motive, cannot be excluded. This participation in the direct 
or indirect production of such election-related products encouraged people to par- 
ticipate in order to gain something symbolic such as proving loyalty or, in some 
cases, even more. In this sense, and indirectly, the regime used symbolic products 
to force an obligation on Syrians and control them at the same time. For example, 
one of the banners I saw was presented by the al Dhahabi business. If it was not 
present the next year or during the next national event, then the establishment 
would endanger its own survival, since it was obliged to show obedience to the 
regime in order to remain in business. When an individual or a group of people 
starts competing in the market struggle, they cannot simply stop, for if they try to 
do so, it is understood as disobedience to the regime. However, participation in this 
voluntary and well rewarded competition is also not obligatory. What all of these 
banners had in common is the fact that they not only described Bashar positively, 
but also told people what to do, for example with the slogan “yes is our word.” This 
is what the campaign was all about: obliging or coercing Syrians to vote “yes” for 
the sole candidate and thereby imply that all Syrians wanted Assad to continue in 
power. Aside from the system of rewards, this environment made anyone opposed 
to Assad feel isolated, since the regime created an atmosphere around the cam- 
paign that these products were created by the people themselves—and this was 
in fact the case, given that if people did not participate, they would lose out badly, 
especially if they owned a shop or business. 

In terms of publishing houses and the book market, the publishing process 
largely remained unchanged under Bashar al-Assad, although some new publish- 
ing houses were founded. Publishing a book required approval from the Ministry of 
Information, and an “Authorization of Deliberation” from the Arab Writers Union 
president ‘Ali Uqla Trsán, who remained in his position until 2005.1°> Importantly, 
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the Authorization of Deliberation could not be obtained if the work dealt with 
any of three interrelated concepts: religion, politics, and sex. Although there were 
numerous private publishing houses, self-censorship by such publishers meant that 
they did not cross the red lines indicated above. 

The red tape of the Authorization of Deliberation to censorship and the approval 
of the Ministry of Information were not the only obstacles to publishing a book. The 
Arab Writers Union presidents that followed Trsán, such as Hussin Jum‘a (2005-14) 
and Nidal Salih (2014), also used it as a kiosk to publish and sell books by a close 
group of writers. Under the authority of the union, “they [could] appoint an officer 
as a writer or print for him a faked book too.”*% Dozens of books were published to 
praise and glorify Bashar to take the place of those published for or about his father. 
These included, for example, a book entitled The Greatest of the Twentieth Century 
that included Bashar al-Assad, despite the fact that he had begun his political life 
in the twenty-first century. A military general also wrote a book about Bashar 
entitled Thus Said al-Assad in 2018.98 

The role of the Baath popular organizations was ridiculed by Baath members, 
and official rituals, like the party slogan or party anthems, continued to be per- 
formed without meaning. To provide an example, at one of the regular meetings I 
attended in 2007 for non-full members (those who had joined the party recently) 
or new starters, after chanting the slogan the meeting consisted solely of chatting 
about pop songs and the best television series that people were watching. Another 
example drawn from my personal experience is the comic sketch in season 4 of the 
TV series Buq at Daw [“Spotlight”] in 2004, called “Manabir” [“Platforms”]. This con- 
sists of five short sketches depicting political speeches and meetings in the Syrian 
political landscape under Baath Party rule, all of which showed how political meet- 
ings and speeches in Syria were trivialized.““ These sketches showed how absurd 
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it was to have any political activity in Syria represent the Baath political engage- 
ment in society. It was difficult for the generations that had been raised with these 
organizations since childhood not to belong to these organizations or recognize the 
symbolic products because most people had been coerced into joining them. This 
did not mean people were banned from joining them, but under Bashar’s rule it 
was clear that the work of those organizations was absurd based on the symbolic 
products they released. Anthems were repeated and people went to the meetings 
of these organizations to obtain personal benefits, such as a job or a promotion. 
Meetings started and ended with the slogan, but in between people simply gossiped 
about everyday life: further proof that people were performing the rituals of Assad 
without believing in or finding meaning from them. 


The Products 


The domination of the Syrian linguistic and discursive public space by the regime’s 
discourse paved the way for the extension of Hafez al-Assad’s linguistic realm. 
Terms like Biju, Marsidis, and even slogans became associated with new experi- 
ences and knowledge. This was for numerous reasons, the most important factor 
being the opening up of the Syrian economy, which changed the horizon of thinking 
due to the presence of the internet and new, modern Western goods. Everyday lan- 
guage, such as terms for cars, for example, developed along with economic open- 
ness. Under Hafez's rule Marsidis and Biju were the best known, but after 2000 
new vehicles were imported, such as the Hummer. Hummers were particularly 
imported for the Assad family or their close associates. The very famous Hummer 
displayed on the Mazzeh high road in Damascus with images of Bashar and the 
Syrian flag provides an example of how terms developed, from Biju and Marsidis 
to Hummers and other vehicles that were used only by people close to the regime. 
Audi cars were imported only for retired officers, who could eventually sell them 
if desired. Despite the presence of new vehicles, the Marsidis shabah car remained 
the best known, along with the mukhabarat Bij. 

The term shabbiha became more prevalent across all Syrian cities. Before 
Bashar al-Assad came to power, shabbtha were not seen in the big cities other than 
Lattakia, but were present only in the Lattakia region or in the border region when 
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engaged in smuggling operations. But during the early years of the Bashar regime, 
shabbtha gangs became more empowered and began to intervene in the daily lives 
of Syrians. The new economic openness increased the work of shabbiha, and new 
people were explicitly announced to Syrians as shabbiha, such as Fawwaz al-Assad 
or Muhammad Tawfig Assad (known as the Sheikh of the Mountain). Syrian drama 
and television programs began to use shabbtha as an everyday term. The earliest 
occurrence of shabbiha in Syrian drama I have been able to find was in 2006, in 
a series called ‘Arabyat (meaning “from around the Arab world” or derived from 
araba [vehicle]), while the earliest occurrence of the verb shabaha was in 1996, 
in a series called Abt al-haná (the name of the series’ main protagonist). In these 
series, the terms were used to mean someone who was outside the law and able to 
break it easily. 


The End of “Forever” 


The regime’s method of using slogans changed significantly after Bashar came to 
power. The regime’s cumulative linguistic experience had increased, and Syrians 
in the political habitus improvised new strategies to take part in market compe- 
tition. The old slogans remained, but with slight changes or insertions. A slogan 
like “Assad forever” could still be used but with reference to Bashar. The name 
Hafez was directly replaced with Bashar in the slogan “bi-l ruh wa- damm nafdika 
ya Bashshar” [With soul and blood. .. [we] redeem you Hafez/Bashar]. Colloquial 
Syrian was used extensively in political discourse, which had never been the case 
before Bashar’s rule. Hafez al-Assad loved poetic language and the most eloquent 
language possible in almost every speech or slogan used by Syrians. In contrast, 
Bashar al-Assad tried to make changes to the language, while retaining classical 
Arabic for use at official events or among intellectuals. His attempts to use collo- 
quial Syrian in interviews were successful, especially his expressions like Suriyya 
‘Allah hamiha [God protects Syria].1*° This sentence was only said once before 
spreading and being seen on banners everywhere on the streets. The use of col- 
loquial Arabic instead of MSA gave people the opportunity to express themselves 
outside of the classical Arabic Baath protocol for the first time. People composed 
simple colloquial slogans. 
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To trace the slogans used under Bashar al-Assad, I drew on YouTube videos 
of Bashar’s public speeches to support my personal observations of participating 
in several such events during my life in Syria in university or at school, before 
attempting to record any new slogans that were chanted for him. As mentioned 
above, most of the slogans were in colloquial Arabic, and new slogans were com- 
posed that had not been used in Hafez al-Assad’s time. For example, when Bashar 
visited Hasaka in Syria in 2002, people chanted Allah yehmik ya Bashar [God bless 
you, Bashar] when he talked about the promised reforms.** People in Hasaka 
chanted Shabb blāadī kulú Ynādī Bashar hami bladi [People of Hasaka are crying 
“Bashar is the protector of my country”] when he talked about the people being 
in solidarity with him. When he talked about external threats, the people cried Ya 
Bashar lá tehtamm ‘andak sha’b bi-yishrab damm [Don’t worry, Bashar, you have a 
blood-drinking people], which is associated with manhood and bravery.*Y On his 
visit to Homs, the people cried Allah yehmik ya Bashar [God protect you, Bashar]. 
In one of his meetings with the Arab Lawyers organization, an individual stood up 
and said Lamm yatabagga land illa ant [[there is] no one left for us but you, Bashar], 
a declaration that directly maps onto some of the latter developments in the slogans 
used for Hafez al-Assad.** The “forever” slogans were slightly changed. Instead of 
“Forever Hafez al-Assad,” it became Allah Súriyya Bashar wa-bas [God, Syria, and 
only Bashar]. This latter slogan denotes the new inseparable triad of Bashar, Syria, 
and God. 

As described above, all these slogans were repeated in all of Bashar’s visits to 
Syrian cities after he took power in Syria. All of the slogans consisted of normal 
praise or prayers for Bashar. While I will not explore the question of the spontane- 
ity of these slogans in any great depth, there are two reasons to believe that they 
were indeed spontaneous. The first is that they were very simple and uncompli- 
cated in their construction, and represented responses to speeches that contained 
numerous promises, particularly at the beginning of the Bashar era, when people 
honestly thought that he might represent real change for Syria. The second is that 
Bashar al-Assad used dialect in some sentences and expressions in an attempt to be 
more of a man of the people than his father. There may well also have been people 
inside the crowd accompanying the presidential parade who were prepped to shout 
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out slogans that others would then repeat. Meeting Assad in person represented a 
good opportunity for individuals to be creative in improvising new slogans in order 
to either prove their loyalty to the regime or benefit from their performance on 
other occasions. It is important also here to note that many people in the crowd 
were required to turn up because they worked for government bodies: if they did 
not show up and participate, they might be published or risk interrogation. During 
the first decade of his rule, Bashar Assad went out in public, in the streets, ate in 
normal restaurants, took pictures with people, shook hands, and kissed and hugged 
people who asked him to. His shift from classical Arabic to colloquial Arabic coin- 
cided with him becoming closer to the language and consciousness of the people, 
both physically and linguistically. When he was slow to make progress toward 
reforms, people made excuses for him and claimed that he was a good person, but 
that those around him were preventing him from achieving his goals—a claim also 
made during his father’s rule. 


Conclusion 


This chapter provides an introduction to the language of the Syrian revolution 
and to understanding how a new language might subvert the Assad family’s dis- 
cursive domination. It shows that the language of the regime was rooted in the 
complex details of the social and cultural life of Syrians, which were reflected in the 
language of discursive domination. This symbolic domination can be seen in the 
general increase in the number of released prisoners, and the general decrease in 
the number of arrests, from the end of Hafez al-Assad’s regime through to the early 
years of rule under Bashar al-Assad. This raises questions about the methods or 
mechanisms used to control Syrians. One apparent way of dominating Syrians dis- 
cursively was by the symbolic market, constructed and regularized by the regime, 
institutions, and individuals. This was seen in the intensive immersion of symbolic 
products at the visual and musical levels, bolstered by support from the ministers 
of Information and the takeover of Syrian publishing spaces. These factors secured 
discursive control over the public space. This discursive domination of the sym- 
bolic market produced specific products and affected the language of Syrians, 
resulting in the emergence of terms such as Biju and Marstdis and the new meaning 
in the Syrian space of words like shabbtha. Tracing these symbolic products shows 
that Hafez al-Assad’s ultimate objective was to symbolically make himself the god 
of Syria, and that he gradually succeeded in doing so. The examples provided— 
slogans, music, portraits, and books—show that Hafez reached a godlike status in 
the final stages of this process: He was God, and would not die. After him, Bashar 
al-Assad inherited the dominated kingdom and continued to work on symbolic 
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domination, without resorting to killing during his first decade of rule unless it was 
a necessity. Bashar maintained the methods of domination developed by Hafez but 
did not create new ones: a point that will be discussed in detail in a later chapter 
and may have been a reason for the beginning of the Syrian protests in 2011. The 
fear and violence that the regime constructed in Syria was divided into two parts: 
the actual violence committed, and the resulting imagined violence. The committed 
violence was inflicted by Hafez, and Bashar tried to ease the imagined violence by 
representing himself as a new person different from his father the dictator. I will 
return to the symbolic products of the Assads, the father and the son, in Chapter 3 
to explore the relationship between these background products and the symbolic 
products of the revolution, and in the concluding part of the book, will look at how 
this thick language was transferred to English. Was the revolutionary language an 
extension of the language of the regime, or did it constitute a break with everything 
that came before it? 


Chapter 2 
They Can Speak Up Now 


‘Arqub: To imagine that? 
Headsman: That is permitted. 
‘Arqub: To fancy that? 
Headsman: That is permitted too. 
‘Arqub: To dream that? 


Headsman: That is permitted but be careful with it! 
‘Arqub: That imagination does not turn into reality? 


Headsman: That is strictly forbidden. 
‘Arqub: Or that fancy becomes riots? 
Headsman: That is strictly forbidden. 


fdas die 

¿gama ¡Cll 

faa De 

¿gama ¡Cll 

fa gl D 

| laa gy... pence ¡Cll 
Sells cll Ju Jat ols Gye 
¿E glee alu. 

Sed Cll aa sll pats dise 
¿E ghee Hull 

8JLál GM S sats DAY! aati io je 
Ce: -E 

L/ ALU/ ¿yo yu A seas 


‘Arqub: Even if dreams get united and assembled into accomplished fact? 


Headsman: Also forbidden. 


Sa‘dallah Wannũs, al-Malik Húwa al-Malik [The King is the King] 


The Emergence of a New Oppositional Language 


In order to trace how a slogan like “Hafez, curse your soul” emerged in 2011, and to 
understand the context in which it then appeared, it is essential to understand why 
what Lisa Wedeen refers to as acting “as if,” and the prison violence and its echoes 
on governing Syrians, as described by Salwa Ismail, stopped having the effect of 
enforcing Syrians to show their compliance with the Assad regime after 2011. In 
conjunction with acting “as if” and the prison violence, the symbolic violence of the 
regime through discourse, symbols, slogans, music, and books became less effective, 
represented in Syrians’ protests in 2011. In this chapter, I will show how pro-revolu- 
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tionary Syrians liberated three key areas of the country’s public space—the visual 
and musical spaces, and book publishing—in order to develop a new language that 
defied the regime. By looking at various examples of this language, we can see the 
interaction between the dominant and oppositional discourses along with their 
complex layers of meanings, thick histories, and thick contexts. As such, explaining 
the language of the regime is a similar act to the thick translation that is included 
throughout this book for several elements of the revolutionary language that inter- 
sected with that of the regime. 

As the Syrian public space and discursive apparatuses began to take a different 
shape from those of the past, they became the center of struggles for control, as 
regime opponents and supporters sought to fill the available spatial units.!“ These 
struggles can be measured by the dissemination of symbolic products, represented 
by different musical and visual products to those established over decades by the 
regime. Producing slogans, music, graffiti, and banners became a metaphorical 
struggle or fight between the regime’s supporters and those of the revolution in 
order to have more of the public space. All of these struggles over the Syrian public 
space were contestations between regime supporters and pro-revolutionaries that 
represented a metaphorical war in the symbolic market from the perspective of 
pro-revolutionary actors. 

This metaphorical conflict erupted into a military war and eventually, after 
2013, into a proxy war that continues to be fought today. The metaphorical war 
over symbolic products affected Syrians’ practices, ultimately changing their use 
of language. The shift in practices led to changes in the schemas, attitudes, and 
perceptions of individuals in relation to the ways they were treated, behaved, and 
managed their daily lives, as clearly observed through changes in language use 
after March 2011. This language can be described not only as revolutionary in polit- 
ical terms—given the political goal—but also in terms of its creativity and novelty, 
with new terms and expressions introduced to reflect the revolutionary situation 
and loosen the grip of the regime’s symbolic and discursive violence. 


Dominant and Oppositional Discourses 
Similarly to what was discussed in the previous chapter, in March 2011 the new 


ascending power, represented by revolutionary activists, began to pursue libera- 
tion from regime institutions and syndicates as a step toward liberating the Syrian 


144 By “spatial units” here I mean all of the possible spaces that the regime or pro-revolutionaries 
could fill, whether musically, visually, or with other types of symbolic products. 
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public space. One of their actions was to replace all of the regime-sponsored unions 
and syndicates with others described as “free”—such as the Union of Free Syrian 
Students, Free Syrian Writers Union, Free Syrian Artists Union, Free Syrian Jour- 
nalists Union, and many others in different fields.!“ New parallel organizations 
were also created in the political sphere, including numerous movements, political 
gatherings and groups. All of these new concepts, ideas, and institutions started 
with demonstrators and pushed Syria toward the development of a new discourse, 
as protestors sought to achieve their emancipation by replacing the Baath organ- 
izations and restructuring their dynamics. The existence of two discourses, at 
least in 2011,—the dominant one of the regime, and an oppositional one—invites 
us to compare the symbolic products of the revolution with those of the regime. 
Approaching this issue from the perspective outlined by Michel Foucault in The 
History of Sexuality offers a useful way to understand the relationship between 
dominant and opposing discourses and the circumstances that facilitate their emer- 
gence or disappearance.** Comparing the revolutionary and regime languages 
reveals the mechanisms by which these discourses worked to co-opt, subvert, and 
re-subvert each other. While these languages appeared to be in opposition, they in 
fact complemented each other, and depended on each other to produce this new 
discourse.“ 

Drawing on the work of Foucault, and related to the idea of dominant and 
opposing discourse, miriam cooke calls dissident art a “commissioned” form that 
Syrians were permitted. This means that the opposing discourse, the one managed 
by the regime, was the internal one. It was possible to criticize the regime, but only 
within specific limits and targeting specific people. There were many examples of 


145 Syria Untold, “Union of Free Syrian Students,” May 6, 2013, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syr- 
iauntold.com/2013/05/06/union-of-free-syrian-students; Nizar Muhammad, “Ittihad al-Kuttab al- 
Ahrar: Aqlam Sūriyya bi-Wajh al-Nizam” [The Free Writers Union: Syrian Pens Against the Regime], 
Al-Jazeera, May 1, 2014, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/3857DNi.; Free Syrian Journalists Union, 
“About Us,” Official Facebook page, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.facebook.com/Etehad.alah- 
rar.syria/; Free Syrian Journalists Union, official website, www.ufsyrians.com (no longer available). 
The Free Syrian Journalists Union was founded on June 21, 2011. 

146 Michel Foucault, History of Sexuality. vol. 1, trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1978). 

147 In The History of Sexuality Foucault elaborates more on the emergence of opposing and domi- 
nant discourses and helps explain how an opposing discourse emerges. While he is explicitly inter- 
ested in sexuality, this understanding can also be applied to political discourse. As we will see, an 
opposing political discourse is born from the dominant one via various practices. Narratives about 
sex and sexuality work in a similar way to narratives about the 2011 Syrian revolution. In both 
examples, there is a dominant authority that censors some knowledge and prevents the spread of 
other types of knowledge. 
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what can be called the internally commissioned, opposing discourse against the 
regime itself. Under the rule of Hafez al-Assad, the TV programs al-salib wa-1-mú- 
jab [The Plus and the Minus] and Idha ghanna al-qamar [When the Moon Sings] 
criticized the regime directly and cleverly.“ Opposition writers such as Sad Allah 
Wannús and Mamdth Tdwán, among others, were also allowed to publish. Under 
Bashar al-Assad, the Syrian opposition dared to be more clearly and directly crit- 
ical of the regime than the latter had ever thought possible, resulting in the 2000 
“Statement of 99,” the 2001 “Statement of 1000,” and the 2005 “Declaration of 
Damascus.“ “ The 2011 Syrian revolution was clearly an extension of this internal 
oppositional discourse, affected by the limited spaces of freedom permitted by the 
regime, and later separating from it to become independent in the early months of 
the protests. But what was the relationship between this internal discourse and the 
dominant one? 

This new discourse, represented in this chapter by symbolic products, con- 
sisted of many aspects and elements that shaped what I call the revolutionary lan- 
guage. Using the same components as the language of the regime, pro-revolutionar- 
ies were able to create their own language and discourse that was ultimately able 
to enter the symbolic market with many symbolic products. In this chapter, I show 
the similarities and contrasts between both languages, focusing first on pro-rev- 
olutionary products, and then presenting equivalent products or those produced 
via interaction with pro-regime supporters. Drawing a map of the language of the 
regime—represented by slogans, banners, and visual products—helped me to trace 
the revolutionary language, since this latter was not created or composed by a spe- 
cific individual, but by the same social, political, cultural, and economic context 
that created the language of the regime, and was disseminated by the newly formed 
political committees, the media, and publishing houses. Together, these elements 
created a subversive language that was designed to replace the regime language at 
the visual and musical levels, as well as to create and recycle new books. 


Pro-Revolutionary Political Committees 

From the experiences of other Arab protests in 2010-11, such as those in Egypt, Libya, 
and Yemen, Syrian dissidents knew that the best way to regain the public space was 
not only to demonstrate, but also to create political apparatuses to organize political 
protests on the ground. New political committees thus emerged in the Syrian public 


148 Tawfiq Hallaq (Syrian author), interview with the author, May 21, 2017. 

149 ‘Abd al-Razzáq Id, Wa-Yas'alúnaka ‘an al-Mujtama' al-Madant: Rabi‘ Dimashq al-Mawúd [And 
They Ask You About the Civil Society: The Buried Damascus Spring] (Beirut: Dar al-Farabi, 2004), 
134-5. 
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space to organize activists as well as to decrease the legitimacy of regime institu- 
tions, in particular after mass defections from the military, educational institutions, 
and syndicates. These new revolutionary organizations were offered to people as 
alternatives to those of the regime. In an act designed to subvert the Baath popular 
organizations, activists created “popular committees” that reflected the revolution’s 
ideals as a way to replace regime organizations, including coordinations, groups, 
movements, political groupings, revolutionary councils, the Syrian Revolution 
Coordinators Union, Local Coordination Committees of Syria, and the Free Student 
Union, O which were all designed to support revolutionary activism.**! 

These newly formed political committees were given names similar to those 
used by the regime, but were designed to avoid the widespread uselessness of the 
latter. The goal was not to replicate regime institutions but to create new, revo- 
lutionary ones. The importance for activists of founding new political and activ- 
ist groups stemmed from the absence of knowledge about such political terms 
under the Assad regimes, which fought or blocked knowledge of political activism. 
In other words, for Syrians, political terms or labels were either not used at all 
or were explained in line with the regime’s ideology, as in the book Thus Said 
Assad—discussed in Chapter 1—in which everyday Syrian terms were explained 
in a bid to ensure that the people would understand politics in the way Assad 
wanted them to. In addition to this, there was no clear justification for calling one 
group a hirak [mobility] or another a haraka [political group]. The absence of the 
use of such terms in previous decades resulted in Syrians using a variety of labels 
for their groups in an ad hoc manner without reference to how terms might differ 
denotationally from one another, as they lacked the experience of being organized 
politically in any way other than the highly chaotic and arbitrary manner of the 
Baath Party. 

Revolutionary political terms were coined in a way that reflected the context 
of the protests. These political terms were devised not only to create political com- 
mittees, but also to express their roles and functions in the field. Every political 
committee started by declaring itself as part of the revolutionary field by issuing a 
founding statement explaining its expectations and attitudes. This was made neces- 
sary by the fact that protestors were initially unable to hold organized demonstra- 


150 Coordination(s) is a political term that was translated from tansiqiyya by activists as “coordi- 
nation.” A full explanation can be found in Chapter 3. 

151 After March 2011, the Syrian public space was full of new terms for the political work of activ- 
ists on the ground, including hirak, haraka, tansiqiyya, jamiyya, majmũ d, majlis thawri, and lijan. 
On the differences between these terms, one activist told me that “They are the same and they 
serve the revolution” (Amjad [a founder of the Local Coordination Committees of Syria], interview 
with the author, November 27, 2015). 
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tions, although they kept an eye on political events and the reaction of the interna- 
tional community to the protests, especially after the arrest of children in Daraa, 
which ignited demonstrations in many places.**? The presence of these founding 
statements in the public space played an important role in unifying activists in 
specific political and revolutionary groupings as well as organizing revolutionary 
acts. Even more important still was a new term used for the first time in the Syrian 
public space, tansigiyya [coordination], which will be discussed at greater length in 
the section on new revolutionary terms in Chapter 3. 


Liberating the Syrian Public Space Through Audio, Visual, and Written Media 
After March 2011, the public space was affected by the introduction of new media, 
including social media, alternative media outlets, online websites and blogs, and 
newspapers (both printed and digital). This played an important role in shaping the 
Syrian public space, since it meant that for the first time since the 1963 Baath Party 
coup d’état—after which all newspapers were shut down and syndicates were dis- 
solved and later replaced with Baath syndicates—the media outlets and appara- 
tuses of the regime had to compete with others. 

The news agencies and providers that formed post-2011 did not call them- 
selves news organizations or correspondents from the outset, but rather evolved in 
phases. They typically began as pro-revolutionary social media pages unofficially 
reporting on events and news for specific locations where the page administrators 
were living. Due to the lack of any credible pro-regime media and the challenges for 
international journalists in covering Syria, these social media pages were gradually 
adopted as alternatives to the official media and as reputable sources of informa- 
tion. Revolutionary media outlets like Sham News, Ugarit News and others thus 
started on social media and then gradually became separate news agencies.“ Fol- 
lowing the early months of the protests, many Facebook pages for revolutionary 
political organizations eventually became media outlets covering events due to the 
decline in revolutionary activities caused by the increased militarization. Coordi- 
nations, or tansiqiyya, were developed to meet the requirements of demonstrators 
and the revolutionary field. Each coordination had several offices that were each 
responsible for only one type of revolutionary act, such as the media office, political 


152 Jamal al-Barut. “Al-‘Aqd al-Akhir f-Tartkh Súryya: Jadaliyyat al-fumúd w- al-Islah [Syria in the 
Last Decade: The Dialectic of Stagnation and Reform] (Doha: Arab Center for Research and Policy 
Studies, 2012), 184. 

153 Sham News Network, “Man Nahnu” [Who We Are], Sham News Network official website, ac- 
cessed January 5, 2020, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/2UuWy4j; Ugarit News, Facebook, ac- 
cessed December 20, 2014, http://ow.ly/stvbB (no longer available). 
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office, and organizational office. Over time, the media offices of these coordina- 
tions became quasi-professional media centers and were seen as authentic sources 
of news due to the ban on foreign journalists from entering Syria—a step taken by 
the regime to try and prevent Syrian protestors from reaching the international 
audience. 

In addition to the news media, new websites, blogs, and forums emerged for 
public discussion of the situation in Syria. These played a vital role in shaping the rev- 
olutionary language by presenting and discussing articles and explaining everything 
related to the protests, including the revolutionary language used in slogans and on 
banners. Such websites included Kibrit [Match], Striyyatna [Our Syria], al-Safhat 
al-Súriyya [The Syrian Pages], Nur Súriyya [The Light of Syria] and al-Mundassa [The 
Female Infiltrator].15* 

This last website, al-Mundassa, was the best known and was widely used as a 
place for debate and discussion of events in the first three years post-March 2011. 
It is generally considered to be one of the first websites on which the daily events 
of the revolution and its protests were discussed, and according to an interview 
with co-founder “Eddi” and information on the website, its first post—considered 
to mark the beginning of the website—was published on April 11, 2011.*** These 
websites were both affected by and affected the revolutionary language in turn. 
In my interview with her, Eddi explained that “the idea of the website came due 
to its necessity in 2011, but it was not new,” and added that “the Syrian public 
sphere witnessed, before the 2011 protests, many blogs—even though posts were 
published anonymously. The period before 2011 witnessed a huge shift in activism 
in the world of blogs in Syria.”*** During the period before 2011, “Syrian blog- 
gers faced repression in many cases. A dozen bloggers are reported to have been 
arrested in the period from 2006 onward, and some are still in detention.”**” The 
most famous bloggers were Tal al-Mallohi, who was arrested in 2009 after writing 
a letter to Bashar al-Assad, Razan Ghazzawi, whose blog was called Razaniyat, and 
Ayat Isám.*** In his study of Syrian bloggers, Yenal Göksun observes the shift that 


154 Kihrit (blog), accessed July 18, 2023, https//kebreet.wordpress.com; Sariyyatna (blog), accessed 
July 20, 2017, www.souriatnapress.net (no longer available); al-Safhat al-Suriyya (official website), 
accessed July 18, 2023, www.Syria.alsafahat.net; Nur Suriyya, official website, accessed July 18, 
2023, www.Syrianoor.net. Unfortunately, the official website of al-Mundassa no longer exists, but I 
have a copy of it in my personal research archive. 

155 Eddi (co-founder and editor of al-Mundassa), interview with the author, May 20, 2017. 

156 Eddi, interview. 

157 Sarah Jurkiewicz, Blogging in Beirut: An Ethnography of a Digital Media Practice (Bielefel: 
Transcript Verlag, 2018), 63. 

158 Tal al-Mallohi, Mudawwinatt [My Blog], http://talmallohi.blogspot.com/; Tal al-Mallohi, Rasa'il 
[Letters], http://latterstal.blogspot.com/; Tal al-Mallohi, Filastin [Palestine], http://palestinianvillag- 
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came with the emergence of a new blogging phenomena in Syria: “Mass demon- 
strations and public campaigns led some Syrians to start blogging... to document 
the revolution and to create awareness about the current situation.”**? 

Unlike blogs, however, al-Mundassa was open to all and specifically aimed at 
all Syrians, regardless of the author or topic. It was also characterized by both the 
variety of topics discussed and the type of language used. Users came from different 
classes of Syrian society, and even supporters of the regime were allowed to express 
their opinions in articles. A close examination of the website archive shows that 
thirty to fifty new articles were published every week. After two years of protests, 
the number of articles gradually decreased until the website stopped publishing 
due to militarization of the revolution. According to Eddi, “participants were from 
different backgrounds. It was possible to find Islamists, liberals, secularists, and 
non-religious people.”*** The website's description of its editorial line stated that 
“comments on posts are open to loyalists and those who are against the regime. 
Freedom of speech is secure as long as it is presented in a respectful way.”**! Its 
section titles were mostly in colloquial Syrian Arabic or Modern Standard Arabic 
(MSA) using the same words as colloquial Syrian, for example: “Fann al-Thawra” 
[The Art of the Revolution], “Súra wa-kam Kalima” [A Photo and Some Words], 
“musharakat maftúha” [Open Participations], “Bi-l-Sawt wa-1-Súra” [Voice and 
Photo], “Dassa ‘al-Mashi [A Quick Hint], and “Kartúniyyát” [Cartoons].1®? The web- 
site’s design and language reflected both the overall Syrian context and its changes. 
Using colloquial Syrian Arabic was an attractive aspect and active topic of discus- 
sion on the website and in my view one reason that the website was popular, since 
users did not need to be fluent in MSA. Some of the website’s articles were about the 
use of colloquial Syrian Arabic instead of MSA, which was seen as a development 
of the revolutionary language. For this reason, some readers and authors were sur- 
prised by it, while others supported it. 

When Bashar al-Assad came to power, a few new regional print media outlets 
were introduced. In 2011, however, within the first few months of the protests, the 
number rapidly grew to fifteen. Soazig Dollet quotes a study by Enab Baladi on 


es.blogspot.com/; Razan Ghazzawi, Razaniyat (blog), accessed July 18, 2023, https://razanghazzawi. 
org/articles/. Tal al Mallohi is known for her three blogs noted above, accessed July 18, 2023. Unfor- 
tunately, I was unable to find any existing blog for Ayat ‘Isam. 

159 Yenal Góksun, “Cyberactivism in Syria's War: How Syrian Bloggers Use the Internet for Politi- 
cal Activism,” in New Media Politics: Rethinking Activism and National Security in Cyberspace, ed. 
Banu Baybars-Hawks (Newcastle: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2015), 56. 

160 Eddi, interview. 

161 Al-Mundassa, archived documented version. 

162 Please see Figure 34 for a screenshot of the design of the al-Mundassa website. 
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the new Syrian press, reporting that as of March 2015, “268 publications (newspa- 
pers and magazines) have been launched since March 2011.16 This huge number 
shows the struggle to disseminate more symbolic products to gain more units in the 
Syrian public space. As noted above, contributing to such work was risky, since the 
regime reacted by arresting the journalists, distributors, writers, and anyone else 
who helped create them. 

A few months after the beginning of the protests, the Syrian public space wit- 
nessed the release of new magazines and newspapers, in contrast to the previous 
four decades during which only three main newspapers were circulated in the 
country (supplemented by a few local ones produced by the regime itself). These 
new print media were published under special conditions (secrecy) and distrib- 
uted as an act of resistance, since distributing nongovernment publications was 
highly risky. Print publications—newspapers and magazines—were intensively 
distributed to resist and subvert the knowledge and news that had previously 
been released and controlled by the regime. According to the Syrian Print Archive 
website, over fifteen new pro-revolutionary print media outlets were launched in 
Syria in the period between March 1, 2011 and December 31, 2011.*** The dramatic 


163 Enab Baladi, “al-Ilam al-Súrt al-Badil” [The Syrian Alternative Media] (March 2015), quoted in 
Soazig Dollet, “The New Syrian Press: Appraisal, Challenges, and Outlook,” CFI The French Media 
Development Agency, September 2015, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.cfi.fr/sites/default/files/ 
etude_presse_syrienne_EN.pdf. Unfortunately, the original study by Enab Baladi is no longer acces- 
sible: https://www.cfi.fr/sites/default/files/etude_presse_syrienne_EN.pdf. 

164 These fifteen print media outlets were: Azadi Huriyya [Freedom], first released April 24, 2011 
and written in Kurdish and Arabic, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agen- 
cy=292; Bukra Surya [Tomorrow Syria], first released May 23, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https:// 
syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=6; al-Thawra al-Suriyya [The Syrian Revolution], first released 
July 26, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=136; Akhbar Mun- 
dass [Infiltrator News], first released August 12, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints. 
org/ar/issues?agency=9; Iqa‘at [Rhythms], first released August 14 2011, July 18, 2023, https://syrian- 
prints.org/ar/issues?agency=177; Huriyyat [Freedoms], first released August 23, 2011, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=24; Sawt al-Thawrah al-Suriyya [The Voice of the 
Syrian Revolution], first released August 31, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ 
ar/issues?agency=219; Ahrar Sūriyya [The Free (People) of Syria], first released September 2, 2011, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=7; al-Badil [The Alternative], first 
released September 2, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=11; 
Suriyyatna [Our Syria]. first released September 26, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrian- 
prints.org/ar/issues?agency=13; al-Haqq [The Right], first released October 30, 2011, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=15; Suriyya Biddha huriyya [Syria Wants Free- 
dom], first released October 30, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agen- 
cy=25; Ahfad Khalid [Descendent of Khalid], first released December 9, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, 
https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=3; Jusuriyya [Bridges Syria], first released December 10, 
2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=197 (the title is a portman- 
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growth over this short period shows how Syrians directly subverted the regime 
control’s over the print media and started to reject those produced by the regime 
in the public space. 

Comparing the periods before, during, and after Baath control over Syria illus- 
trates the huge difference in the number of print media outlets. Before the Baath 
Party came to power, there were seventy-four magazines and newspapers in circula- 
tion, but only three during its period of control: the newspapers Al-Baath, Tishreen, 
and Thawra.*** The situation changed under Bashar al-Assad’s reign, but all new 
print outlets were subject to regime censorship. It is important to note that there 
were some print media outlets during the Baath period that were not well-known, 
including al-Jamahir [The People] (1965) in Aleppo, ‘Uruba [Arabism] (1973) in Homs, 
al-Fida' [The Sacrifice] (1973), al-Wihda [The Unity] (1984), and al-Furat [Euphrates] 
(2004). 16 All of these were regional, and printed by the government publisher, the 
al-Wihda Organization. 


Musical Products 

Along with newspapers and blogs, music was a vital element that shaped the new 
Syrian public space and helped to create the new revolutionary language, notably 
through the various characteristics displayed in these songs that had not previously 
been present in the lyrics of patriotic Syrian songs.**” As discussed in the previous 
chapter, under Hafez and Bashar al-Assad, patriotic songs were initially mainly 
composed in MSA, and later shifted toward mostly using colloquial Syrian. Here I 
present examples of patriotic songs released within a one-year period, from March 
23, 2011 to March 23, 2012, following the main timeframe for studying the other 
symbolic products of the revolution. Although there is no complete list of songs, 
the collected songs of the revolution provided in the appendix—based on internet 
searches and interviews with most of the song producers where possible—aspires 
to be the largest available. 


teau combining jusúr and Suriyya); and al-Ghad [The Syria Tomorrow Movement], first released 
December 26, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://syrianprints.org/ar/issues?agency=19. 

165 Syria Ministry of Culture, “Book Industry in Syria;” Al-Baath [Baath newspaper], official web- 
site, accessed July 18, 2023, http://newspaper.albaathmedia.sy/; Tishreen, official website, accessed 
July 18, 2023, http://tishreen.news.sy/; Thawra, official website, accessed July 18, 2023, http://thaw- 
ra.sy/. 

166 al-Furat Newspaper, official website of al-Wihda for Journalism and Print Media, accessed 
June 1, 2020, http://furat.alwehda.gov.sy/node/243076 (no longer available). 

167 In order to maintain the pronunciation and musicality of certain songs and slogans, they have 
been transliterated as they are pronounced, rather than converted to MSA. 
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A brief look at the list of revolutionary songs shows that they started being 
released a week after the protests began, “s with the first revolutionary song 
uploaded to YouTube a few days after the Daraa protests.*** This was “Ya Siri Kassir 
al-Quyúd wa-Intafid” [Hey Syrian, Break the Chains and Rise Upl.““ The day after, 
on March 25, 2011, an older song connected to Palestine, called “Allahu Akbar Yá 
Súriyya Kabbirt” [Oh, Syria; God is the Greatest], was uploaded to serve a revolution- 
ary purpose.“ The day after this, Wasfi Ma‘sarani produced two songs, “Dar‘ana 
Tunádi” [Our Daraa is Calling] and “Stiri Ana” [I Am Syrian].*”? On March 27, 2011, 
Samih Choukair released a song called “Ya Hif” [Alas/Shame On You].*”* This song 
was the most famous of the pro-revolution songs, to the extent that many people still 


168 Please see the Appendices for the list of the revolutionary songs and the link to listen to the 
songs. The songs are hosted by Creative Memory of the Syrian Revolution. https://creativememory. 
org/ar/collections/eylaf-bader-eddin-songs. 

169 Since this section about songs relies heavily on YouTube, I considered gauging song visibility 
by the number of views and/or comments, but ultimately decided not to do so since the number 
of views on YouTube is inaccurate for many reasons: first, some songs have since been deleted by 
YouTube or by the channel owner; second, not every visitor leaves a comment, which means the 
number of comments does not correspond to the number of views; and third, whether or not the 
original YouTube video has been deleted, people frequently upload videos to different YouTube 
channels under different titles, taking away views from the original video and making it difficult 
to work out when a song was first released. I therefore attempted to contact song producers to 
confirm the actual release date of songs, or otherwise took the oldest one as the original release 
date if this was not possible. Finally, these songs were uploaded to other websites in addition to 
YouTube, such as Facebook and SoundCloud, all of which presented the same challenges with songs 
and accounts being deleted, and the number of views and comments thus not providing accurate 
information. 

170 “Ya Suri Kassir al-Quyúd wa-Intafid,” unknown artist, lovesyriai1 (YouTube channel), upload- 
ed March 22, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7410tFnSwvg. 

171 “Allāhu Akbar Ya Súriyya Kabbiri,” unknown artist, EnsanGroup (YouTube channel), uploaded 
March 26, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https:/Awww.youtube.com/watch?v=tisinQJy8UQ&has_ver- 
ified=1. 

172 Razan Siryya, “Wasfi Ma‘sarani Mirát Ghinaiiyya li-Waqi' Súriyya” [Wasfi Ma‘sarani is a mu- 
sical mirror for the current situation of Syria], Radio Sawa, March 27, 2015, accessed July 18, 2023, 
https://arbne.ws/3f2c3bJ; Wasfi Ma‘sarani, “Dar‘ana Tunadi,” freedar3a (YouTube channel), upload- 
ed March 24, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=OSSDQpe6FtE; Wasfi 
Ma‘sarani, “Stiri Ana,” freedar3a (YouTube channel), uploaded March 25, 2011, accessed July 18, 
2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Z_pdYeXtwrl. Wasfi Ma'saráni is a Syrian singer and com- 
poser who began his singing career at the beginning of the Syrian revolution. One of his parents is 
from the Czech Republic, and he was there when he produced his first song. 

173 Tariq Hamdan, “Samih Shuqayr. Ghurfa Saghira fi-al-Manfa” [Samih Choukair. .. a Small 
Room in Exile], Al-Araby, September 17, 2014, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/3cYIINQ; Samih 
Choukair, “Ya Hif,” terrrromtak (YouTube channel), uploaded March 27, 2011, accessed June 1, 
2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Us4_fvsugOw (no longer available). Samih Choukair is a 
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believe it was the first. A day after Choukair’s song was released, a song called “Ahin 
‘ala Watani al-Habib” [Oh, My Beloved Country], which had previously been used 
by the regime in the context of the Israeli occupation of Palestine, was also adapted 
for revolutionary purposes.!“ After this, Yahya Hawwa produced a song called “Shu 
Minhibbik ya Bládi” [Oh, My Country, We Love You So Much] in colloquial Syrian.*”? 
The revolutionary musical path then returned to MSA, as new songs were produced 
or older ones reused. From mid-April until the end of May 2011, most songs were in 
colloquial Syrian. In late May, the pro-revolution group al-Mundassún al-Súriyyin 
al-Ahrar [The Free Syrian Infiltrators] and Fajr Súriyya [The Syrian Dawn] were 
founded.*”* A month later, Al-Dibb al-Súrt [The Syrian Bear] was founded.“ At the 
beginning of June 2011, Abtal Múskú al-Aqwiya [Moscow Strong Heroes] produced 
a new song called “Biddna Na‘abbi al-Zinzanat” [We Want to Make the Detention 
Centers Full].1”® After this, most songs were produced by individual singers under 
their real names. The willingness of singers to identify themselves represented a 
new step for revolutionary music, breaking the wall of fear. 

Close examination of the information above shows that singers were afraid 
to perform under their real names in the early phase of the revolution, with the 
majority of songs at that time performed anonymously or produced under the 
name of an unknown band with only a YouTube channel or a Facebook page. At 
most, a Facebook account under a fake name might claim responsibility for a song. 
I tried to investigate some anonymous bands to examine the production of songs in 


famous Syrian singer and songwriter. He has performed dozens of songs about Syria and is consid- 
ered to have left an indelible mark on the development of patriotic songs in the Arab world. 

174 Salim ‘Abd al-Qadir Ma‘sarani, songwriter, “Ahin “ala Watani al-Habib,” produced by Sham Media 
UK, freesyriasongs (YouTube channel), uploaded March 28, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=GSjS_SbPhsM&t=15s. 

175 Yahya Hawwa, “Yahya Hawwa, Voice of the Syrian Revolution,” interview by Omar Shahid, 
The Guardian, February 17, 2013, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/2SecmGT; Yahya Hawwa, 
“Shu Minhibbik ya Bladt,” DearSyria (YouTube channel), uploaded March 31, 2011, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ciVE4YusXZo. Yahya Hawwa is a Syrian singer who 
lived in Amman, Jordan. His family was killed in the Hama massacre in 1982. He became a famous 
pro-revolutionary singer after 2011. 

176 Al-Mundassún al-Súriyyin al-Ahrar, official YouTube channel, accessed July 18, 2023, https:// 
www.youtube.com/user/AlMundaseenBand/about. While songs released by Fajr Súriyya carry the 
name of the band, there is no information about the band itself, and the group has no social media 
accounts. 

177 ALDibb al-Suri, official YouTube channel, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/ 
user/syrianbear04. 

178 While the song “Bidná Na‘abbi al-Zinzanat” was purportedly released by Abtal Múskú al- 
Aqwiya’, nothing is known about the band itself. Songs were uploaded under the group's name, but 
it has no social media accounts and no material about the band itself can be found online. 
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2011, and was able to reach al-Mundassún al-Súriyyin al-Ahrar and Nuss Tufaha. 
Al-Mundassún al-Súriyyin al-Ahrar was working on composing from Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan. According to Mu'adh Nahhas, a lyricist for the band, “We were working 
in different geographical places. I am a university lecturer in KSA [the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia], and we had some members of the band here. The rest were in 
Jordan, recording.“ It was previously unknown who was behind the band’s 
songs. The other group, Nuss Tufaha, was famous for encouraging pacifist activities 
in Syria at the end of 2011 and the beginning of 2012. The leader of the band, Muda’ 
Maghribi, was working from the occupied Golan Heights. He told me how the band 
started: “As a Syrian who lived [through] both suppression of the Israeli occupation 
and of the regime, I had an artistic project that the revolution in Syria helped me 
to start with.” He continued, explaining that the name of the group, “Nuss Tufaha 
means half an apple. It is a metaphor for the precious fruit that helped people in 
Golan Heights to earn their living and a metaphor for the regime taking Syria and 
the Israeli Occupation taking our lands.”**% This band composed its songs in col- 
laboration with many people from different Arab countries, before the songs were 
edited in Maghribi’s studio and released on YouTube. 

Rap music was a new phenomenon in the Syrian public space compared to 
other Arab countries, emerging there in the 1990s.*%! Before 2011, rappers in Syria 
were not well known, and rap was not a widespread musical genre because of 
“political repression and restrictions on freedom of expression.”*9? After March 
2011, however, rap was one of the first musical genres to begin producing pro-rev- 
olutionary songs. Beau Bothwell traces music played on radio stations about the 
Syrian nation, providing numerous examples of how songs broadcast on radio sta- 
tions reflected the image of the nation from different perspectives, depending on 
the radio station itself. For example, by comparing the lyrics of the song “Against 
the Country” with Assad's speech in 2012, he finds the relationship between the 
lyrics and Assad's speech is “extensive, and touch[es] on the standard points of 
Assad's rhetoric.”** Bothwell’s study sheds light on how the political rhetoric of 


179 Mu‘adh Nahhas (lyricist for al-Mundassún al-Súriyyin al-Ahrar), interview with the author, 
July 4, 2017. 

180 Muda’ Maghribi (leader of Nuss Tufaha), interview with the author, July 11, 2017. 

181 Jennifer L. Roth-Burnette, “Syria,” in Hip Hop Around the World: An Encyclopedia, 2 vols., eds., 
Melissa Ursula Dawn Goldsmith and Anthony J. Fonseca (Santa Barbara: Greenwood, 2019), 683. 
182 Torie Rose DeGhett, “Record! I am Arab’: Paranoid Arab Boys, Global Ciphers, and Hip Hop 
Nationalism,” in The Hip Hop & Obama Reader, eds. Travis L. Gosa and Erik Nielson (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015), 100. 

183 Beau Bothwell, “Minnhbbuk (ya Bata): Musical Rhetoric and Bashar al-Assad on Syrian Radio 
During the Civil War,” in Tyranny and Music, eds. Joseph E. Morgan and Gregory N. Reish (Lanham: 
Lexington Books, 2018), 170. 
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the regime was used in music on the radio. In addition to this, my personal archive 
and fieldwork interviews show that rap was used in Syria to express the revolu- 
tionary discourse from the beginning of the protests. The first rap song related to 
the protests, “al-Bayán Raqam Wahid” [Proclamation Number 1] by MC RoCo,*** 
was released on March 28, and was followed by a second song on May 9, 2011, 
“al-Bayán Raqam Itnin” [Proclamation Number 2].1*° Music was then released by 
a new rapper, MC Revi. Despite the fact that rappers were making music related 
to the revolution, it took time for rap to develop and improve as a musical genre. 
This is why most famous rap bands, such as the Laji’ al-Rab [Refugees of Rap], did 
not begin to produce their most important revolution-related songs until mid-2012. 
Looking more closely at the list of songs I have compiled that were released 
between March 2011 and March 2012, they can be categorized into three main 
groups, based on their relationship with those of the regime. The first group con- 
sists of songs that were created by supporters of the revolution to respond to or 
compete with an older song created by the regime; the second group conversely 
of songs produced by the regime in reaction to a song or songs produced by revo- 
lutionary supporters; and the final group of the national anthems and alternative 
versions that were developed post-March 2011 as a means to subvert, protest, or 
contest regime control. I will provide an example from each group and discuss it. 


Revolutionary (Musical) Responses to the Regime 

These groups of songs show that both sides affected each other, and confirm the 
importance of regime songs to the emergence of certain revolutionary ones.“ This 
does not mean, however, that both sides promoted the same content. It was a meta- 
phorical war conducted through symbolic products, with each side trying to overturn 
and subvert the symbolic products of the other. For example, one of the most impor- 
tant ideological songs for the regime was “Syria, My Beloved,” which was released at 
the time of the October War against Israel.!“ The importance of this song lies in its 
utilization of regime-claimed victories in 1973, and its historic impact on Syrians was 


184 MC RoCo, “al-Bayan raqam wahid,” syrianagent2011 (YouTube channel), uploaded May 8, 2011, 
accessed June 1, 2020, https://wwwyoutube.com/watch?v=AipWcjJ3Z9Q (no longer available). 

185 MC RoCo, “al-Bayan Raqam Itnin,” syrianagent2011 (YouTube channel), uploaded May 9, 2011, 
accessed June 1, 2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=A_tffmJakMA (no longer available). 

186 Please see Appendix 4, Group 2 for song lyrics. 

187 Najah Salama and Mufhammad Salman, “Ughniyat Súriyá ya Habtbati al-Asliyya wa-l-Kami- 
la” [The Song of Syria, my Beloved], complete original version, SyrianHistoryX (YouTube channel), 
uploaded November 26, 2009, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www-.youtube.com/watch?v=yKli7 2vT- 
PmE. This particular war, part of the Arab-Israeli conflict, is known by various names in different 
languages and regions. The Assad regimes refer to it as the Liberation War while Israel calls it the 
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reflected in its reuse by the regime after March 2011. Covers of the original version, 
with no changes to the lyrics or musical composition, were performed in the first 
few months of the revolution by artists including the famous Syrian singers Nassif 
Zeytoun, Husám Madaniyya, and Shahd Barmada.** I was unable to establish the 
exact release date of the original song, but the earliest cover version I found online 
was uploaded on July 17, 2011.5 The pride in the (imagined) victorious past encap- 
sulated by this song led to its reproduction in order to create solidarity between the 
regime and Syrians. 

The regime’s revival of the song enhanced the desire of pro-revolutionary 
activists and Syrians to counter the claims expressed by the regime in the song. A 
response to the ideological and historical messages that the regime wanted to send 
through the song came via a revised version of the song released by pro-revolution 
activists. Two bands, Ghuraba’ Grúb [Strangers Group] and al-Mundassún al-Stri- 
yyin al-Ahrar, created different versions of the song.“ 

The Ghuraba’ Grub version, called “Nashid Súriya ya Habibati” [The Anthem 
of Syria, my Beloved] was produced by Al-Majd, a Saudi channel that supported 
the revolution. The origin of the channel provides an indication as to its ideolog- 
ical leanings and perspective. In particular, it espouses Islamist ideology, and this 
attempted involvement in the creation of revolutionary products shows how exter- 
nal Islamist actors intervened in Syria early on in the protests with the support of 
foreign governments. What distinguishes this song from other revolutionary songs 
is that it was performed as an Islamic anthem, despite this being unclear from the 


Yom Kippur War. It is known elsewhere in Arabic as the October War, which is the term I have 
chosen to use. 

188 al-Fann, “Nassif Zeytoun,” accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit ly/2SqFS]w; ‘Ammar Al-Dagir “Husám 
Madaniyya Hubb al-Najah” [Husam Madaniyya, the Love of Success], al-Thawra, February 19, 2016, 
accessed April 20, 2020, https://bit.Iy/2WeSxjV (no longer available); Layalina, “Shahad Barmada,” ac- 
cessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/3f8iEkW. Nassif Zeytoun is a Syrian pop singer who became famous 
after winning the Star Academy competition in 2007, Husám Madaniyya is a Syrian pop singer who 
became famous after reaching the final stage of Super Star Academy in 2006, and Shahad Barmada is 
a Syrian pop singer who became famous after reaching the final stage of Super Star in 2006. She also 
sang the song used for Bashar al-Assad’s election campaign, “Minhibbak” [We Love You]. 

189 Nassif Zeytoun, Husám Madaniyya, and Shahad Barmada, performers, “Súriyá ya Habibati,” 
cover of song originally by Najah Salama and Muhammad Salman, magnonetsawtnassif (YouTube 
channel), uploaded July 17, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ZXQw- 
Gd50Buk. 

190 Ghuraba Grub, “Nashid Siriya ya Habibatt’, syriagloryn (YouTube channel), uploaded January 
12, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=q2x4g7p1Afs; Al-Mundassún 
al-Striyyin al-Ahrar, “Súriya Ya Habibati”, syriagloryn (YouTube channel), uploaded March 10, 2012, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=0cGo09crarcgáhas_verified=1. 
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lyrics.“! This can be seen through calling it an “anthem,” not a “song,” referring 
to the Islamic content of the musical product itself. The absence of musical instru- 
ments and women’s voices in the song indicate that the song was performed in line 
with the policies of the Islamic Al-Majd channel.**? However, despite the ideology 
of its producer, the song lyrics have no overt Islamic elements.“ The rhythm and 
melody of the Ghuraba Grub version, which calls on Syrian cities to protest against 
Assad, are similar but not identical to the original song. This song depends primar- 
ily on subverting the original by replacing all of the original lyrics of the song. This 
shows a wholescale change of content. Subversion in this case is thus built on the 
appropriation of the song without strictly following the number of verses or the 
original composition of the lyrics, contrary to al-Mundassún al-Striyyin al-Ahrar. 
The song “Súriya ya Habibati” by al-Mundassún al-Súriyyin al-Ahrar is another 
example of a song that was re-released by the revolutionary side. In contrast to the 
version by Ghuraba' Grab, the aim of this cover was to imitate the song used by the 
regime while playing with the words: not only to distribute an alternative to the 
original, but also to create a new song in terms of both form and content. Changing 
the song title to “Súriya ya Habibati’” [A New Song of Syria, my Beloved] was one step 
toward subverting the song itself as a regime product. This is important because the 
claims of the regime to have won victory over Israel in the October War are present 
in the lyrics of the original version—even though the Assad regime's “forces were 
forced out of the parts of the Golan they had initially recovered, and lost more ter- 
ritory on the road to Damascus.”*** In addition to this, “Asad by consequence made 
headway politically among his own people,”*** by showing Syrians that “the war of 
October was a liberation war against the Israeli Occupation.“ Despite the fact that 
the Syrian army did not win the war, Hafez al-Assad embarked on an enormous cam- 


191 Nashid in Arabic has two meanings in relation to music. The first relates to national anthems 
that describe a country and the second is an Islamic one. Nashid Islami [an Islamic anthem] is a type 
of song that uses almost no musical instruments, only a daff, and does not include any female voices. 
192 For more information about the Al-Majd channel, see: Qanát al-Majd al-Fadaiyya Tuthir Jadalan 
fi al-Wasat al-Mámi al-Suudi [al-Majd Channel Sparks Controversy in Saudi Medi]. Al-Sharq al-Aw- 
sat, April 6, 2004, accessed July 18, 2023, https://archive.aawsat.com/details.asp?article=227163&is- 
sueno=9261+.Y4i8snbMI2w. 

193 A daffis a type of drum that the Prophet Muhammad used to listen to. For this reason it has a 
religious association only if used in this context. 

194 Hanna Batatu, Syria's Peasantry, the Descendants of Its Lesser Rural Notables, and Their Poli- 
tics (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1999), 202. 

195 Batatu, Syria's Peasantry. 

196 Syria Ministry of Defense, “The General Results of the Liberation War of October” official web- 
site of the Ministry of Defense, accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.mod.gov.sy/index.php?node=554&- 
cat=886. 
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paign to celebrate this “victory.” After decades of teaching Syrians about this victory 
in schools and universities, the majority of the population educated in Baath estab- 
lishments (schools, universities, and popular organizations) believed in the Syrian 
army’s ability to achieve victory over Israel. This is why the song had a major influ- 
ence on the Syrian unconsciousness and explains why it was the first to be remade. It 
is also a clear example of how Assad’s regime was able to ignore facts and turn defeat 
into victory, at least metaphorically. This demonstrates the importance of Assad’s 
symbolic products in telling the public exactly what it should know. Symbolic prod- 
ucts such as this song controlled public perception by directing how events were 
received and perceived, particularly given the few media outlets at that time. 

A comparison between the original song and the cover version by al-Mundassún 
al-Súriyyin al-Ahrar finds that both have the same length and rhythm and almost 
the same number of words, but with totally different content. It is very creative how 
slight changes are inserted in order to reverse all of the song’s meaning, target, and 
to contradict the propaganda of the regime. The revolutionary song contradicts and 
opposes all of the elements of the original; a contradiction highlighted by the use of 
similar grammar and tenses between the original and cover versions of the song. 
While the first line of the original song says “Oh, Syria, you gave me back my dignity 
and freedom,” the new song says, “Oh, Syria, give me back my dignity and freedom.” 
The different tense not only reflects the subversive nature of the new song but also 
represents a response to the original version, showing that nothing under the Assad 
regimes has returned freedom or dignity to Syrians. The original song claims that 
the Tishrin War [October War] gave Syrians their dignity and freedom, but the new 
song poses a question: where is dignity and freedom in Syria in 2011? To put it differ- 
ently, the recomposition of the original song after 2011 has an intertextual relation- 
ship with the older text. In song terms, when “any cultural practice which provides 
a relatively polemical allusive imitation of another cultural production or practice” 
occurs, it is called a parody in order to contextualize intertextuality.**” The cover 
song does not merely repeat the original but offers new information from after the 
October War, the context of the original version. Another example of subversion at 
the lexical level is the reversal of the vocabulary of war and violence to that of peace 
and love, with each side displaying its ideology and mentality. Where the original 
version has “war” in the second line, the cover refers to “love,” and the line “the 
bullet of the rifle is the factory of freedom” becomes “the bullet of the rifle will not 
kill the freedom,” which depicts the demonstrators as victims and shows pacifist 
resistance to the regime’s violence. The lyrics also directly condemn the regime’s 
brutal suppression of peaceful demonstrations. Even where the two versions use 


197 Simon Dentith, Parody: The New Critical Idiom (London: Routledge, 2000), 9. 
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the same words, the context and thus what is signified is different. For example, 
both versions mention the term “revolution,” but in the original song this means the 
two coup d’états of the Baath revolution: the first when the party took power (1963), 
and the second when Hafez al-Assad came to power by what he called the “Correc- 
tive Movement” (1970). The original version of the song, as typical of the regime’s 
speeches, calls for solidarity with the March Revolution of Baath, or the definition of 
revolution given by Assad in Thus Said Assad, while the new song calls for the (new) 
revolution of 2011.*% One of the functions of the new version is thus to correct and 
offer a new interpretation of the old terms used by the Baath Party in Syria. 

If we take a closer look at the changed words, we can see that the new song 
casts aside all of the ideological terms of the Baath Party. For example, instead of 
“Now I am an Arab,” as in the original version, the cover song has, “Now I long for 
my tomorrow with freedom in my hand”—a shift from the Pan-Arabism sought by 
Baathism to the future as the objective of the revolution. While these phrases are 
not direct antonyms in lexical terms, they symbolically represent the opposite of 
each other: while the first speaks of gaining freedom in the name of Pan-Arabism, 
the second speaks of freedom in the sense of “I own my tomorrow,” which refers 
to emancipation and agency in decision-making. Replacing “Baath” with “people” 
also suggests that only Syrian people should rule the country, not Baath, reflecting 
the end of one-party rule as one of the reforms demanded by demonstrators. In 
both the original and cover versions, “Súriya ya Habibati” reflects competition over 
symbolic products between the pro-regime and pro-revolution sides. 

This song is not the only example of the revolutionary side remaking or cre- 
ating similar new symbolic products for public consumption but there are several 
songs that followed the same strategy to subvert Assad's music. In the previous 
chapter I discussed the use of the famous song “Minhibbak” in Bashar's 2007 elec- 
tion campaign, !“ and this was also remade, with an emphasis on the “m,” adding 
an alif (a) after it to make it a negative particle and turn the title into “Má Minhib- 
bak” [We Do Not Love You].”?° There was also another cover of the same song as 
it was performed by Shahad Barmada but subtitling it and putting an emphasis on 
the 1 in Minhibbak to become Min Habbak, meaning “Who loved you [Bashar]?”?%, 


198 Tlás (ed.), Hakadha Qal al-Assad, 27. 

199 See the previous chapter for more information on Bashar al-Assad's 2007 “Minhibbak” cam- 
paign, in Chapter 2. 

200 “Ya Bashar má Minhibbak” [Hey, Bashar, We Do Not Love You], unknown performer, YouTube, 
uploaded June 8, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=FCjL3zw04h4. 
201 “Ughniyat min Habbak ya-Bashar [The Song of Who Loved you Bashar]”. Abu Fida’ al-Hamwi 
(Youtube channel), uploaded August 29, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https:/fwww.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=h-BvYKIzcD8. 
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Subtitling the song was one way of changing its goal and this was also supported 
visually by displaying photos. For example, the song says “We are the future gener- 
ation who love you [or in the subtitles who do not love you], and it shows a photo 
of Assad as a butcher saying “Welcome to the future generation, Bashar loves you 
so much.”202 


Regime (Musical) Responses to Revolution Products 

The second group of songs were those remade by the regime as alternatives to rev- 
olutionary symbolic products: just as those who supported the revolution remade 
older pro-regime songs, pro-regime factions did the same with certain revolution- 
ary songs that were popular hits in the Syrian public space. One example of this is 
Samih Choukair’s famous revolutionary song “Ya Hif.” The regime did not change 
the title but added to it to create a “patriotic version” of “Ya Hif.” 

“Ya Hif” is a Syrian expression used to express sorrow or injustice. In Arabic, 
hayf used by itself means “injustice and unfairness.”?% The whole expression, with 
the addition of ya can be expressed as “alas,” meaning being deceived, astonished 
and surprised, but can also be translated as “shame on you [person or object].” Inthe 
view of Samih Choukair, “the title and this expression was chosen because it sum- 
marizes everything that happened in Syria. It compresses the whole Syrian tragedy 
from 2011 till now.”2"* The song is about the beginning of the protests and the arrest 
of children in Daraa, and can be seen as a story containing the literary elements of 
setting, plot, narrative point(s) of view, and theme. The setting is Syria and the time 
is 2011. As is evident from the lyrics and translation displayed in Table 2, the plot 
is presented through a description of the events, as Choukair details the shooting 
of protestors, the arrests of children, people chanting “freedom” in the streets, and 
the reaction of the regime. The song uses multiple points of view: a main narrator 
is used for the prelude and epilogue, and the remainder of the song is performed 
from the first person “we” and “us.” The whole song is a confession to a mother 
[yumm], a word that is used seven times in this short song. The phrase “ya ummi,” 
or “oh, my mother,” is an expression used when one has been deeply deceived, is 
surprised by something, or is complaining about something. In addition, address- 
ing these lyrics to “mother” highlights the confidentiality of a dialogue that usually 
happens in private, rather than publicly in a song. This technique of addressing his 
mother gives Choukair’s narration of events a greater degree of authenticity. 


202 Abu Fida’ al-Hamwi, “Ughniyat min Habbak ya-Bashar.” 

203 Al-Maany Online Dictionary, sv. “hayf,” accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.almaany.com/ar/ 
dict/ar-ar/%D8%AD%D9%8A%D9%81/. This word is pronounced differently in colloquial Syrian. 
204 Samih Choukair, interview with the author, June 4, 2018. 
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Table 2: “Ya Hif” by Samih Choukair, in Arabic with English translation. 


“Ya Hif” (Original), by Samih Choukair 


* Gee (5 ll) Gal 


Alas/What a shame/Shame on you. 


cae bs El a dy 


Bullets rained on the unarmed people, alas. 


A b Jal Galil de ga e 


Oh, how do you [the regime] arrest those in the 
flower of youth? 


ABS OE o jor Jaki s 


While you are the son of my country, you are 
killing my children. Your back is to your enemy 
and you attack me with your sword. 


eala calle UE sa gs Jl Gils 
— 


This is what happened. . . Alas... Oh, my 
mother. .. Alas... This is Daraa. . . Alas. 


da lo las ys le jo ae by als ¿ll aa y 


Oh, mother, when the youth heard that freedom 
was getting close, they went out to chant for it. 


Y giga galls Las bile dy all Las olla Crass 


Oh, mother, they saw rifles. .. They said they were 
our brothers. They would not fire on us. 


Usa Ty Utes da LE SAI . gal iLi 


Oh, mother, they shot us with live bullets... We 
died at the hands of our brothers in the name of 
the security of the country. 


cob sll oal aul Li gS} alo Like ¿al elo pl Ley Uy pe 


Who are we? Ask history. Let history read our page. 


lisis | phy da JU | glad, Lis) Gye Ual g 


One word of freedom, oh mother, trembled the 
jailors’ authority. 


ASI) sli ja las 34 2 de Ley ill cs Ute 


When the crowd chanted, he became like a stung 
person, throwing fire on us. 


* D ULC anal Las g gant ua a y, 


It is we who said, “the one who kills his people is a 
traitor. .. no matter who he is.” 


OAS Ge 3% is, ganó Js (lll UE AN Li y 


The people are like fate, when they ask, they 
should be answered. The people are like fate. 
the hope is obvious. 


all lie Gaal y ¿Ola ¿Ay e, O l; 
cal DY, 


“ya Hif” had a huge impact on the Syrian public space, as reflected in the regime’s 
numerous attempts to remake the song. Several versions were produced by the 
regime at different times, each claiming to be the original version of “Ya Hif,” in 
spite of the fact that the song was composed and first released by Samih Choukair. 
The first regime version was performed by Sam Hisikú, but with a different rhythm 
and composition, on April 14, 2011, while the other three were released on July 


205 Sam Hisikú, performer and song writer, “Ughniyat Ya Hif al-Jadida (al-Fannan Sam Histku)” 
[The New Song of Ya Hif], uploaded April 14, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https: w] W youtube. 


com/watch?v=7-IYdS6dABc. 
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9 by an unknown singer, on August 11 by Sumar al-Hamwi, and on August 26 by 
Nawar Haidar?% This added description of the new cover of the song as “original” 
is an indicator that it is a reclaiming process and an act of reshaping the songs by 
trying to recreate a more powerful product to compete in the public space. 

The first response from the regime side was also titled “Ya Hif.”27 The song is 
two minutes and seventeen seconds long and was produced eighteen days after the 
one by Choukair. This rapid response and the poor production quality suggest that 
the song was not initially funded by the regime itself. For example, the sound engi- 
neer did not delete the few seconds when the singer cleared his voice before start- 
ing to sing, or during the song. The sound quality is also very poor, which makes it 
clear that the song was not produced in a studio. In terms of themes and lyrics, it 
does not have the same form as the original version of “Ya Hif” because the length 
is not the same, the words do not have deep meanings, and it does not use figures 
of speech. While Choukair's version has thirteen lines that chronologically explain 
what happened in Daraa, Hisikú's song has only four lines. It was written to criti- 
cize Choukair and his art and to cast aspersions on the intentions of demonstrators, 
accusing them of burning the Syrian flag and attacking the army. The description 
of the song on YouTube reads “This song is dedicated to every Syrian who loves his 
country and hates traitors”?%—a direct message intended solely for supporters of 
Bashar al-Assad. To put it differently, as seen in the previous chapter regarding the 
visual products relating to Hafez al-Assad and the signification between Syria and 
the leader, Syria becomes an attribute of the leader and not vice versa. When the 
word Assad (Hafez or Bashar) is used, one of its meanings is Syria, but Syria has 
only one meaning, which is Assad. The depth of meaning and collective layers of 
“Syria”—as a place, home, culture, language, etc.—are thus limited to mean only 
“Assad,” while “Assad” takes on the function of “Syria” and becomes a richly layered 


206 “Tughdur ahlak wa-ashabak kha’in ya Hif” [If You Betray Your People, You Are a Traitor, yá 
hif], unknown artist, YouTube, uploaded August 19, 2013, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.you- 
tube.com/watch?v=PhYCGT2Zris&has_verified=1; Walim al-Hasan (Syrian singer/songwriter), in- 
terview with the author, June 6, 2018; Sumar al-Hamwi, performer, “Ughniyat Ya Hif bi-Isdar Jadid 
2011 Súriyya” [Ya hif Song in a New Edition, 2011 Syria], ZeinasoftNetwork (YouTube channel), up- 
loaded August 11, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7bdSFWRsBY0; 
Nawar Haidar, “Ya Hīf,” personal research archive. According to my personal research archive, the 
cover song allegedly by al-Hasan was first uploaded on July 9, 2011, but the only remaining copy 
on YouTube was uploaded on August 19, 2013. While the song originally uploaded on July 9, 2011 
listed Walim al-Hasan as the singer/songwriter, he denied responsibility for it in my interview with 
him on June 6, 2018. 

207 Hisikú, “Ya hif.” 

208 Hisikú, “Ya hif.” 
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word with many levels of interpretation.?% For example, when this song mentions 
the national army, Syrian flag, homeland and Syria, the singer means Assad, rather 
than the obvious meanings. As in the previous chapter, the YouTube video displays 
many photos that express the line that is being sung: for example, the line “Alas for 
a broken art”? is accompanied by a photo of Choukair, and when the Syrian flag 
and homeland are mentioned in the song, the video shows a photo of Bashar al-As- 
sad (Figure 6). The background of the photo is Damascus, as seen from Qásiyún 
Mountain, along with the Syrian flag. This photo illustrates how Assad means Syria, 
the flag, and the country, highlighting the plurality of “Assad” as a concept. 


/* 


und y ate „ = als O 


Figure 6: A photo of Bashar al-Assad from the video to Sam Hisīkū’s “Ya hif.” The text underneath 
reads: “We will not forgive those who conspired against you, our leader, Bashar.” 


The second regime version of “Ya Hif” was released on July 9, 2011, and also has 
fewer lines compared to the original. Just as Choukair’s song explains the protests 
chronologically, this version provides a chronological view from the regime perspec- 
tive. It starts by criticizing demonstrators for protesting and blames them for killing 
civilians and the military, claiming that soldiers were killed while protecting pro- 
testors. The singer then goes on to explain what happened, singing: “When people 
heard ‘freedom,’ they took advantage of it. The plan for freedom was to sabotage the 
homeland on behalf of the enemies.” The song uses the same technique of address- 
ing the singer’s mother, and ends by telling her that pro-Assad marches are taking 
place all over the country. He indirectly includes a slogan in the song, saying “I swear 
to God that we will sacrifice ourselves for you [Bashar al-Assad],” and describes 
Assad as “the Damascene rose who is the hope.” Like the first pro-regime version, in 


209 Please see the visual section on Hafez al-Assad in the previous chapter. 
210 Hisiku,“Ya hif.” 
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this song “Assad” as a concept has multiple layers of meanings, while Syria is limited 
to meaning only Assad. As such, the song refers not to marches in support of the 
country, but to pro-Assad marches: according to the logic of the regime, Syrians who 
want to support the army or their country should support Bashar al-Assad. 

The other two versions of “Ya Hif” were released in August 2011 by Sumar 
al-Hamwi and Nawar Haidar. These two versions are typical covers of the original 
in terms of their rhythm, music, style, and composition. Only the content differs, 
with both songs doing away with the story elements of the original and creating a 
form of speech that is, like the previous song, generally written from the regime’s 
perspective. 

The third version of “Ya Hif” is not a personal attack on Choukair—it does not 
mention or attack him—but directly contradicts the story of the original song. The 
title of the video claims that it is a new version of the song, which also demonstrates 
the struggle to replace revolutionary songs with those of the regime or to express 
the regime’s vision. In it, Sumar al-Hamwi criticizes Arab leaders, claiming that they 
act as though “Syria is the enemy and Israel is the guest.“ The song uses examples 
of Muslim personalities who supported the revolution to assert that it was funded 
by them, mentioning Yusuf al-Qaradawi and ‘Adnan Muhammad al-Arúr.?*? These 
names are meant to provide evidence that the revolution is calling for Salafism 
and killing the army. The end of the song does not mention Bashar al-Assad, but 
does praise the army and Syrian people: here again, ultimately meaning the leader. 
The video displays a single photo in the background, showing a map of Syria and 
a quote from Bashar al-Assad that says, “God protects Syria,” as a reference to the 
presence of Assad in the song. This sentence and the maps of Syria confirm again 
the unity of symbolism in which “Syria” refers to Bashar al-Assad, who is the army, 
the unity of Syria, and Syria itself. 

Terms like conspiracy, Salafism, sedition, and others are used in the same way 
as the regime-sponsored news media in the fourth, and final, version of the song 
by Nawar Haidar, which is also entitled “Ya Hif.” Like the other versions, it refers to 
the protestors as “traitors,” and draws on the same repetitive themes as the other 
versions about the non-peaceful demonstrations. At the end of the video, similarly 
to the other pro-regime versions, a photo of Bashar al-Assad is shown. 

Regarding his decision to record a cover of “Ya Hif,” Sumar al-Hamwi told me 
that: “I felt that it was my duty to defend my country. Nobody made me do it, and, 
unfortunately, I was threatened on Facebook, by SMS, and by phone for producing 


211 Al-Hamwi, “Ya Hif.” 

212 Yusuf al-Qaradawi and ‘Adnan Muhammad al-‘Ar‘tr are two sheikhs known for their support 
of the Syrian revolution. The former is based in Doha and known for his affiliation with the Muslim 
Brotherhood, while the latter is a Salafist based in Saudi Arabia. 
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a true version and a national one of ‘Ya Hif.’ I did not want to compose a new song. 
I wanted this song to be a clear message to Samih Choukair.”*** Nawar Haidar also 
argued that “the events [in the original version of Ya Hif] did not take place as the 
song described. It is not possible for our army to kill people. Let’s be honest. There 
were honest demonstrators, but many people took advantage of what happened in 
2011. The songs themselves seem to suggest that these new versions of “Ya Hif” 
were produced individually and voluntarily, without any force or coercion from 
the regime. I asked Nawar Haidar and Sumar al-Hamwi if anyone in authority had 
pushed them to create these cover versions, but they answered “no,” and that “it 
was a national duty” for them to do so.?** This can be seen as an example of the 
symbolic violence under the Assad regimes, with these performers likely seeking a 
reward or wanting to prove their loyalty to the regime. When I looked into how the 
regime supports the production of patriotic songs, I was told by Syrian composer 
Walim al-Hasan that: “the regime does not finance most of the songs, and it pays 
only a little for producing national songs.” While there is definitely a certain amount 
of enjoyment for a singer/songwriter practicing their craft, the real reward “was to 
obtain protection and privileges from the regime itself. Releasing a song in praise 
of Assad could be understood as not directly resulting in a material reward, but as 
potentially providing access or a gateway to other benefits that can bring financial 
support. For example, such performers might be exempted from military service or 
given a secret police card providing them with other types of privileges. Similarly to 
slogans and banners, individuals’ dispositions in the symbolic market teach them to 
take advantage of it to exchange any products with symbolic benefits. This behavior 
of immersing the field with symbolic products not only benefits individuals but also 
provides domination over the social setting in which those products are marketed. 
Both sides were thus competing to create patriotic songs. Some singer/song- 
writers might have done so for potential rewards or to prove their loyalty, while 
the release of other songs can only be seen as a revolutionary act. Patriotic and 
pro-regime songs were not randomly released in the Syrian public space; there was 
a struggle between the pro-regime and pro-revolution factions. This struggle can be 
seen in the tensions between each side offering or subverting alternative songs. It 
is important to note that, while both sides imitated each other’s songs, the revolu- 
tionary songs were more innovative in terms of their form and even themes, and 
were able to make widespread use of genres like rap due to the greater amount of 
lyrical freedom for singers. Singers and composers also cooperated in a different 


213 Sumar al-Hamwi, interview with the author, June 5, 2018. 
214 Nawar Haidar, interview with the author, June 6, 2018. 
215 Haidar, interview; al-Hamwi, interview. 

216 al-Hasan, interview. 
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way, since their lack of financial resources freed them from the control of produc- 
ers and sponsors, creating new dynamics in the Syrian musical space. This was 
one reason why bands such as Nuss Tufaha and al-Mundassún al-Súriyyin al-Ahrar 
were working online or outside of Syria to create revolutionary songs. 


National Anthems 

This competition to subvert all of the regime’s symbolic products ultimately 
extended to the official national anthem, which was not perceived by demonstra- 
tors as a national symbol because of the regime’s adaptations to it. As explained in 
the previous chapter, despite the existence of an official Syrian national anthem, 
the Baath Party created three parallel quasi-national anthems for Syria.?” After 
March 2011, the supporters of the revolution began to oppose and reject all of the 
symbolic products of the regime, an act of opposition that extended to the symbols 
of Syria as a state. Other would-be national anthems were thus created with the 
intention of these replacing—or at least competing with as musical symbolic prod- 
ucts—the official national anthem, as a symbol of the regime. 

Table 3 below presents the official national anthem of Syria, “Humat al-Diyar” 
[Guardians of the Homeland], in Arabic with an English translation. The anthem 
highlights the role of the Syrian army in protecting the country, focusing on the idea 
that the existence of a nation is achieved via a strong army.”*® “Humát al-Diyar” 
has four verses. The first begins by calling the army the “guardians of the home- 
land” and describing the glory of Syria as an untouched den of Arabism and the 
sun of suns; the second verse extols the landscape and beauty of nature; the third 
verse refers to sacrifices made by Syrians throughout history; and the final one 
praises the history of Syria, referencing Al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik?** and Harún 
al-Rashid.??% The anthem was composed, performed, and recognized as the official 
anthem of Syria before the Baath Party came to power. This raises an important 
question: ifthe anthem was not a symbolic product from the Baath regime, why it 
was opposed after 2011? 


217 For more on the regime's national anthems, see Chapter 1. 

218 For more historical information on the Syrian national anthem, see Chapter 1. 

219 Yusuf al-‘Aysh, Al-Dawla al-Umawiyya [The Ummayyad State], 2nd ed. (Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 
1985), 243. The rule of Al-Walid Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik has been described as the Golden Era of the 
Umyyad Caliphate. 

220 Muhammad al-Khudari Bek, Muhadarat fi-Tartkh al-Umam al-Islamiyya: al-Dawla al-Abbasi- 
yya [Lectures on the Muslim Nations: The Abbasid State], ed. Najwa ‘Abbas (Cairo: Al-Mukhtar, 
2003), 101. The period of Harún al-Rashid’s rule has been described as the Golden Era of the Ab- 
basid Caliphate. 
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Table 3: “Humat al-Diyar,” the official Syrian national anthem, in Arabic with English translation. 


Guardians of the homeland 221 ose gl io 
The guardians of the homeland! To you is our salutation! SS 
Nobles spurn humiliation IS Ga já JU ie 
The den of Arabism is sacredly unapproachable da Cy dl ye 
The throne of suns is too high to assault. ¿ea Y gem all ie g 
Damascus gardens are constellations Dall & 53 alll & 92) 
so much like high skies Udi (alley cloud! Stas 
It is a sun-lit land La ll all cua j a ld 
Matchless land and sky it is! Lauds oh A yard ¿lao 
Hopes are pinned; hearts beat fast Mill gis y SLY) 4s y 
over a country-unifying flag DUI Jad ave ale le 
It certainly has the black color of its people’s eyes a gus jue OS ¿ya 4d Ll 
And so it has martyrs-blood ink Palas rugs TS ad ya y 
Fierce pride and glorious past ayas alo y BL a gi 
Souls are offered lavishly de Cid) a ss 
Al-Waleed and Al-Rasheed belong to us Lå lio y aul ¿ll Lid 
We have every reason to rule and build the country as Y aly oped Y ali 


The process of creating a parallel national anthem designed to replace the official 
one did not begin until protestors were convinced that this anthem could not rep- 
resent Syrians. The main reason for rethinking the national anthem and subverting 
it or replacing it with another stemmed from its opening words: Humãt al-Diyar” 
starts by praising the army as the “guardians of the homeland,” but the Syrian 
national army—converted by the Assad regimes to one dedicated to protecting the 
Assad throne—committed atrocities in the early months of protests in 2011. Protes- 
tors did not initially attack the army by denouncing it in alternative anthems, but 
instead tried to bring it over to their side, as had happened in Egypt and Tunisia, 
including by designating Friday, May 27 as a day to speak to the “guardians of the 
homeland”???—an event that was promoted via social media and visual products. 
On this day, Syrians took to the streets and chanted the Syrian national anthem to 
remind the army that it was meant to protect Syrians, not kill them. Many people 


221 Khalil Mardam Bey, lyrics, and Muhammad Fulayfil, composer, “al-Nashid al-Watani al-Sart 
Humdt al-Diyar,”, n. p. 1936, official national anthem of the Syrian Arab Republic, unknown per- 
former, uploaded January 30, 2015, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hxq9- 
q64008. 

222 Al Jazeera, “Súriyyún Yunazzimún Jum'at Humat al-Diyar” [Syrians Organize the Friday of the 
Guardians of the Homeland], May 27, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/2vukACg. 
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were injured or killed in these demonstrations.?? The national anthem was chanted 
in several protests in different cities to show that demonstrators shared the same 
essential patriotic feelings and objectives as all Syrians. Later on, certain activists 
known as the “flower activists,” including Ghiyath Matar among others, were tor- 
tured to death because they gave flowers to soldiers.??* The army did not respond to 
the demonstrators’ call: there were several reasons for this, but the most important 
one was that high-ranking officers were ultimately more loyal to the Assad regime 
or were themselves from the Assad family. 

The first alternative version of the national anthem was chanted in September 
2011, at a demonstration in Taybat al-Imam, a town close to Hama. This kept the 
same rhythm but used different lyrics (Table 4).22* 


Table 4: The subverted Syrian national anthem as performed in a protest, in Arabic with English 
translation. 


National anthem used in the demonstration ¿AU å Shell (5) gll pth gl adil 
(first modified version)??? 

The regime's guardians are tyrants and ignoble. You killed al S Las pä e ¿Ll ¿lalo Lill laa 
proud souls. 

You bombarded houses, spilled blood, masked suns and ¿DU pi Ñu pad alae cles il Ú gu pi 
spread darkness. 

The Levant land suffers and prays God lifts the affliction. Dull atl E ¿al Y le AL da 
The tyrant army is ignoble and hateful. It antagonizes the Laud! ¿galas all ¿goles a gia lla) isa 
people and the sky. 


The pulse of the land and its prayer are against the tyrant Wal Lad le als de eleal US y AN ass 
who wreaks havoc. 

The tyrant sold the people's land, befriended the invaders, sual SILI clad jas yla) yy La el Lil 
displaced the people and spilled blood. 


223 France 24, “Qatla wa-Jarha fi Jum'at Humat al-Diyar” [Deaths and Injuries on the Friday of the 
Guardians of the Homeland], May 27, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/39uGEel. 

224 Procare Press, “Ghiyath Matar. . . Ahdahum al-Warúd fa-Raddú ‘alayhi bi-l-I'tiqal wa-l-Ta‘dhib 
hatta al-Mawt” [Ghiyath Matar ... He gifted them flowers, they answered by arresting him, tortur- 
ing him to death], September 11, 2019, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/37kS9Ur. 

225 This is the earliest date I was able to find on which a modified version of the national anthem 
was used as a chant in a demonstration to attack the Syrian army. 

226 “Ughniyat Humat al-Diyar ‘Alaykum Damar... Qataltum Ahantum Nufisan Kiram” [The Song 
of the Guardians of the Homeland, Destruction Be Upon You; You Killed, Humiliated Proud Peo- 
ple], performed at a demonstration, YouTube, uploaded September 7, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=iUBIxXbN9d8. 
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Table 4 (continued) 


Proud men and long-standing people confronting the ae wad gale Y ds y aye == Li J) 
enemies firmly. 


Some are wounded or martyred. Certainly the expulsion AKÍ y S ja ang Lia y cea yall Lind 
of tyrants is near at hand. 


This version has the same form as the original anthem in terms of its length, 
number of lines, and rhythm. Its content, however, is totally different and is meant 
as an attack on the army. Instead of the “guardians of the country” in the first verse, 
demonstrators referred to “the regime’s guardians,” insinuating that the national 
army is merely a killing machine for the regime and loyal to the regime above their 
country. The rest of the anthem describes Assad as a traitor, referring to his selling 
of Golan to Israel,“? and contradicting the regime’s story of being in a continuous 
war against Israel. The new version of the anthem used in the protest ends by prais- 
ing the demonstrators for representing all Syrians and promising that they will 
defeat the tyrant soon. 

It is important to note here that replacing the anthem in Taybat al-Imám was 
a key indicator of disruption to public belief in the anthem as a national icon and 
symbol for Syrians because it represented the regime. The new version was a huge 
success, with other cities following Taybat al-Imam’s lead and singing the same 
version. In my view, by chanting the modified anthem protestors did not aim to 
replace the original but rather to criticize the regime and bring attention to what 
the army was doing to demonstrators. 

A few months after this demonstration, on January 17, 2012, al-Mundassún al- 
Súriyyin al-Ahrar released a new version of the Syrian national anthem (Table 5).228 
This anthem is similar to the official one, but its four verses focus on the grievances 
of Syrians. It seeks to drum up enthusiasm and to produce an emotional response in 
specific parts, with phrases like “the wound of the freewomen is unforgettable” and 
“the purity of Levant has been profaned.” The composer knew that the word “free- 


227 Hashem Othman, Tarikh Suriyya al-Hadith: ‘Ahd Hafezal-Assad 1971-2000 [The Modern His- 
tory of Syria: Hafez al-Assad Regime 1971-2000] (Beirut: Riad El-Rayyes, 2014), 45. The accusation 
that the Golan Heights was sold is frequently made because in 1970 Hafez al-Assad was the Syr- 
ian defense minister. Following Syria’s defeat in the 1967 Six-Day War, Israel captured the Golan 
Heights and continues to occupy a significant portion of the area. 

228 Al-Mundassún al-Súriyyún al-Ahrar, “Nashid Humdt al-Diyar - Tanfidh wa-Ghin@ Firqat al- 
Mundassún al-Suriyyun al-Ahrar” [Free Syrian Infiltrators, the Anthem of Guardians of the Home- 
land], produced and sung by Al-Mundassún al-Súriyyún al-Ahrar, YouTube, uploaded January 17, 
2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=u4ixV2Itm1U8t=9s. 
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women” would have more of an impact than saying “free people” because it has 
three levels of interpretation here: first, harm to women calls directly for gallantry 
and chivalry; second, it shows that the revolution is for both men and women; and 
third, it can have an Islamic connotation depending on the context in which the 
term is used, as we will see in the section on translation of this word in Chapter 4. 
Another change comes with the concluding lines: while the official anthem praises 
al-Walid, the Umayyad Caliphate, the new one refers to Khalid Ibn al-Walid in an 
implicit reference to the city of Homs where he is buried, then considered to be 
“the capital of the revolution.”??2? Mu‘adh Nahhás, who composed the lyrics, told me 
that: “It was a spontaneous anthem. I wrote the lyrics in a Facebook post, and then 
a friend asked me about producing it as an anthem.” He added: “The idea came to 
my mind after I saw a demonstration [where they were] chanting the anthem [and] 
inverting its meaning.” When I asked whether this was the same demonstration 
discussed in the above paragraph, Nahhas answered, “I do not remember. There 
were many demonstrations that chanted the inverted national anthem of Syria.”?°° 
He confirmed to me that the new version of the anthem lyrics was not intended to 
replace the official anthem, but rather to rally demonstrators and increase their 
enthusiasm on the ground. 


Table 5: The second new version of the national anthem, in Arabic with English translation. 


National anthem (second modified version) (Gaia) ¿AUN ils oll agil 
Guardians of the homeland, peace be upon you. People ¿ll Llau e Sle al sha 
want to topple the regime. Shedding the people's blood is ¿la od b rail | sigi -al le U aa 
forbidden. Come and defend a subjugated people. 

The Levant land suffers from sorrow and grieves to God Lad Las ¿Y ¿Y e 
for the hardened injustice. The wound of the freewomen is Lad of day Y tl pall cpa 
unforgettable and the purity of Levant has been profaned. 


With determination, certainty, an honest heart, and a Ml gant igala y -alll Garey ll a jes 
challenging peacefulness against tyrants, we will eradicate 315 4 U jua Ge damis -3l y JS ¿yo allall alii. 
the unjust from everywhere and make patience our 


provision. 

A people loyal to a glorious past made strong through [their] rue čs GLAU ¿Ay -uma yal ¿y aná 
ordeals. The people will keep the pledge, Ibn al-Walid, and al Us — alll ds de deel! le Gas 
will restore glory to the Umma. Ly jus 


229 Usáma Abt Zid, “Homs Asimat al-Thawra al-Striyyia Khaliya min Ahliha” [Homs, the Capital 
of the Revolution for Syrians is Abandoned], Al Arabiya, March 20, 2016, accessed July 18, 2023, 
http://bit.ly/2vqlkiz. 

230 Mu‘adh Nahhás, interview with the author. 
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Looking beyond the 2011 timeframe of this study, two further anthems were 
released. The first of these was “Striyya Nashid al-Ahrar” [The Anthem of the Free], 
with lyrics and music composed by Malek Jandali.?** Although this was not intended 
to become an official national anthem, in an interview with the composer he told 
me that: “I would be happy to have this anthem as the Syrian national anthem, but 
it is down to Syrians to choose an anthem for themselves.“ The last anthem starts 
with “The Martyr of the Homeland,” released in 2013.2% This anthem was struc- 
tured similarly to the one by Jandali, but was intended to replace the official one. 
The producer of the anthem told me that: “it is anew anthem that unifies the Syrian 
opposition and the Free Syrian Army. Any armed group that does not adopt it as its 
anthem should consider itself a militia.”29* Since the timeframe of this study ends 
in 2012, I will not analyze or discuss other would-be national anthems that were 
released outside of this period. It is important to note, however, that production of 
such anthems stopped after 2013 (see Figure 7, below). 


March 27, 2011 dic 1, January 17, 2012 April 11, 2013 July 16, 2013 


The official New version of he first The Anthem of A third national 
national anthem the national alternative the Free People anthem is 
is used in anthem is used national anthem released 
demonstrations ina is released by al- 
demonstration Mundaseen 


Figure 7: Attempts to replace the national anthem. 


As seen in Figure 7, the symbolic product that took the longest to be changed or 
replaced during this period was the national anthem. In contrast to the other types 
of symbolic products, the production of a (potential) new national anthem was con- 
troversial among people in Syria, and was exploited by the regime to argue that 
protestors lacked the feeling of belonging to Syria and were traitors. The regime 


231 Malek Jandali, “Súriyya Nashid al-Ahrar,” YouTube, uploaded April 11, 2013, accessed July 18, 
2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=x2uSPsJr0vE. 

232 Malek Jandali, “Malek Jandali ma‘ Nawras Yakan fi Salam” [Malek Jandali, interview with Naw- 
ras Yakan fi Salam], Nasaem Radio, uploaded March 16, 2015, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=WdGO7-ypLm4. 

233 al-Habib al-Mustafa Band, “Nashid al-Thawra al-Suriya: al-Nashid al-Watant al- Suri al-Jadid 
14-7-2013” [The Syrian Revolution Anthem: The New Syrian National Anthem 14-7-2013], You- 
Tube, uploaded July 16, 2013, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=kz261jI- 
KUqc&t=12s. 

234 Ghassan Abú Luz, “Shahid al-Diyar .. Nashid Watani Jadid li-Tawhid al-Mu'arada” [The Martyr 
of the Country: A New Anthem for Unifying the Opposition], Al Arabiya, July 16, 2013, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://g00.gl/ayFm6n. 
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argued that protestors wanted to change all of the country’s national symbols, 
ignoring the existing ones of the Baath regime. Despite the creation of different 
versions of the national anthem (and new potential national anthems) intended 
to subvert or replace the official anthem, such anthems did not become as well 
known as the revolutionary or regime songs. They merely sought to emphasize to 
the regime that all of its icons would be destroyed once it was defeated. 


Visual Occupation 
Activists and demonstrators not only sought to express themselves musically, but 
also understood that the winner of the struggle over these products would be able 
to control more of the symbolic public space. Controlling, here, is very similar to 
the act of occupying, covering, or filling the public Syrian space with all kinds of 
favorable symbolic products—especially visual ones that are visible to the larger 
public and indicate who (or which perspective) is controlling the area. The act of 
“winning” or controlling the visual space was, however, temporary in regime-con- 
trolled or pro-regime areas. One objective of controlling the visual space was to 
broadcast it to the media, which meant that such control was not meant to last for 
more than few seconds. Pro-revolution visual items were generally only present in 
pro-regime areas for no more than a day, at the most, depending on how difficult 
it was to erase the visual materials that were planted. Regime television channels 
broadcast live almost continually, displaying areas of calm in big cities or quiet 
neighborhoods to imply that life was normal and dissent non-existent. At the same 
time, the regime’s cameras had to wait for the secret police to finish clearing away 
revolutionary visual materials before they could resume broadcasting and show 
that everything was stable. Activists, meanwhile, used social media and channels 
like Al Jazeera to show that the opposite was true. As with other symbolic products, 
the pro-revolution and pro-regime factions struggled to remain more visible in the 
Syrian public space in order to signal who had control over more visual spaces. 
One way of acquiring more physical and symbolic space was through the use of 
people’s bodies. Both sides thus competed to acquire more space by using any visual 
materials people could carry—such as flags, banners, and photos—in demonstra- 
tions (see Figures 8 and 9).2%* As seen here, both photos essentially depend on the 
concept of using bodies to fill space, creating a visual sign of ownership through 
physical occupation. The revolutionary performance, its performativity and graf- 
fiti, will be explained in separate parts in the following chapter. 


235 “Raf Atwal ‘Alam fi Sariyya” [Raising the Longest Flag in Syria], Discover Syria, June 15, 2011, 
accessed July 10, 2018, http://www.discover-syria.com/image/_px/ds-15611syrFlag20.JPG (no longer 
available). 
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Figure 9: Demonstration in Hama.** 


In this case, a demonstration, together with all of its components, was considered a 
visual product in the public space that Syrians competed to acquire, whether they 
were pro- or anti-regime. One step toward emptying the visual space of traces of the 
regime began in the first few months of the protests with a systematic campaign to 


236 Friday of Khalid Bin al-Walid, July 22, 2011, personal research archive. 
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destroy symbols of the Assad regimes and family such as statues and images.?” The 
revolutionary act of filling the visual space was an act of the destruction and crea- 
tion of new spaces. For example, all of Assad’s titles adorning places such as schools, 
mosques, squares, and streets were removed and replaced with titles like “Freedom 
School,” “Martyr Square,” and “Revolution Street.” The only reaction by the regime 
was to tighten security and to put statues under surveillance, or to remove them 
if protests increased, as in cities like Hama, where in early June 2011 the regime 
anticipated that demonstrators would destroy Assad's statue, and thus removed it 
to keep it out of their hands. Protestors later went to the former site of the statue 
and put a donkey in its place to humiliate Assad and destroy his image in Syria.288 

Another way of acquiring more visual space in the Syrian public space was by 
distributing pamphlets and leaflets. Although this was a temporary act that only 
lasted a few minutes, it became very annoying for the security police, who were 
under instructions to remove or clean up any pro-revolution materials while also 
being tasked with securing and guarding public spaces. The technique of dissemi- 
nating leaflets evolved over time by making the flyers smaller, and thus irritating 
the secret police by making it harder to clean up the pieces of paper from the floor 
or ground. Because of the difficulty of cleaning up a whole street, it was considered 
a victory for demonstrators—a victory over the visual space—if they saw leaflets 
on the ground that had not been removed. 

Another visual product worthy of mention in this section was displaying the 
revolutionary flag. As another act of temporarily acquiring new spaces, raising the 
revolutionary flag over the regime’s public institutions constituted a silent act of 
resistance designed to claim more public visual space from the regime. Usually, 
the flag was removed and replaced by another regime symbol to signal that it had 
won the competition. The timing and method of deploying a visual item played 
an important role in giving it greater longevity. One YouTube video, for example, 
shows the flag being displayed during the very early morning hours when no one 
was on the street.“ Other items remained in place longer because they were diffi- 
cult to completely remove from the streets, such as the small leaflets. 


237 I mention here only the revolutionary side because all of the Syrian public spaces were con- 
trolled and filled by the regime’s visual products. The equivalent act of destroying revolutionary 
spaces by the regime will be discussed separately later. 

238 “Izalat Timthal Hafez al-Assad fi-Hama” [Removing the Statues of Hafez al-Assad in Hama], 
YouTube, uploaded August 24, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=P- 
pDgow5lu4Y. Image “Hafl Tansib al-Himar Badal Sanam al-Maqbúr Hafezft-Hama” [The Inaugu- 
ration Ceremony of a Donkey Instead of the Idol of Hafez], YouTube, uploaded October 29, 2011, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=gPEJ9rJst8A. 

239 “Dimashq - al-Mazza Raf ‘Alam al-Istiqlal ‘ala Utustrad al-Mazza” [Damascus — al-Mazza 
Hoisting the Independence Flag at Mazza Highway], President Bridge, Mazza Highway, Damas- 
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What is highly noticeable visually and in terms of performance are the similar 
aspects between both sides. There were, for example, no differences in the per- 
formances or visuals in the two photos showing the longest flag in Syria and the 
pro-regime march, despite the fact that one was in protest. These photos also high- 
light competition between pro-regime and pro-revolution factions to display the 
longest Syrian flag in Syria. Another similar practice was seen in the act of releas- 
ing balloons, which was performed by both sides.?*” In YouTube videos, the bal- 
loons hold a banner that says “the conspiracy has failed,” a reassuring sentence for 
pro-regime supporters, while a pro-revolution video shows the release of “freedom 
balloons,” each one attached to a small banner with the name of an arrested activ- 
ist.24 Both sides thus imitated each other with similar visuals but different content. 


Book Publishing 
Academic and nonacademic books were rapidly published after a few months of 
protests. Due to the publishing situation in Syria, most books were published outside 
the country and funded by universities, cultural organizations, and study centers; 
they were written in Arabic, but also increasingly in English. The Arab Center for 
Research and Policy Studies was one of the first study centers to offer research- 
ers the opportunity to focus on Syria. Its first study of Syria was a five-part series 
written by Jamal al-Barút and published from October 23, 2011.24 

The partial absence of publishing houses and published materials paved the 
way for academics, journalists, and experts to write about Syrian events from 
outside Syria itself. While the local revolutionary side tried to produce as much 
output as possible, it achieved little due to a lack of experience, financial resources, 
and the foreign language skills needed to convey events. This resulted in the online 
circulation and distribution of books that were banned in Syria before March 2011 
skyrocketing during the first few months of the protests—particularly prison lit- 


cus, January 30, 2012, uploaded January 30, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=mUCSXdcell4. 

240 “al-Mastra al-Milyaniyya al-Sariyya al-Kubra” [Great Syrian Million People March], upload- 
ed June 21, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=vfJkKGnNBZNk&t=51s; 
Sham News Network, “Sham al-Ladhiqiyya Balúnat al-Hurriyya bi-Jumat Atfal al-Huriyya” [Sham 
News Network, Lattakia, Freedom Balloons on the Friday of the Freedom Children], uploaded June 
11, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=9ZIstBaRN8c. 

241 “al-Mastra al-Milyuniyya al-Suriyya al-Kubra”; “Sham al-Ladhiqiyya Bālūnāt al-Hurriyya hi- 
Jum at Atfal al-Huriyya.” 

242 Jamal al-Bārūt, Jadaliyyat al-jumúd wa-l-islah [The Dialectic of Stagnation and Reform] (Doha: 
Arab Center for Research and Policy Studies, 2012). 
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erature, initially available only in Arabic.?* Before the protests, accessing banned 
books in hardcopy or electronic form was impossible, due to the risks involved with 
possessing them. People were largely uninterested in the censored books available 
in the public space under the Assad regime due to their lack of hope of political 
change. Post-March 2011, this attitude changed, and there was a wave of people 
interested in raising awareness. The use of VPN proxy programs to enable people 
to use the internet safely to browse or download files without being monitored thus 
spread rapidly.?** In fact, social media websites had been blocked before 2011, but 
in February of that year, Syrian authorities suddenly allowed the public to access 
social media without the need to use a VPN, since this made it easier for the regime 
to track activists online. 

The small number of books published in 2012 and their reception by the public 
highlight the shortage of uncensored publications out of Syria and in Syria with the 
new dynamics that the cultural field witnessed by the sudden shifts of the Syrian 
space. For example, the first print novel about the revolution was published in 2012 
by ‘Abdallah Maksúr?* and Samar Yazbek published her work one month later?“ 
Both of these novels were diaries of the revolution. The first publishing house that 
was considered to be working against the regime was Bayt al-Muwatin, which pub- 
lished a collection called Shahadat Striyya [Syrian Testimonies] with contributions 


243 A co-founder of Abu Abdo al-Bagl (name withheld by request), interview with the author in 
France, February 20, 2020. According to this individual, all of the prison literature was available 
online and Abu Abdo al-Bagl, one of the most prolific book scanning services, was very active at the 
beginning of the protests in 2011. By 2011, they had scanned and uploaded more than 5,000 books, 
which can be found on their Facebook group or their website. This Facebook group allowed book 
requests; if a book was unavailable, someone would buy, scan, and distribute it to people online. 
The motivation for offering this service was to protect the books from being confiscated and de- 
leted, to make the books available to people in need, and to raise awareness. The initiative works 
collectively and depends on a team for scanning, selecting, and publishing the scanned books. The 
online catalogue of books is available at http://abuabdoalbagl.blogspot.com/, accessed July 18, 2023. 
The private Facebook group for requesting books is available at https://www.facebook.com/groups/ 
abuab/about/, accessed July 18, 2023. 

244 A virtual private network (VPN) allows an individual to access a proxy server, making it ap- 
pear as if their computer is accessing the internet from another city or country. It can be used to 
bypass certain internet restrictions imposed by the state or various companies. 

245 Jennifer Preston, “Syria Restores Access to Facebook and YouTube,” The New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 9, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.nytimes.com/2011/02/10/world/middleeast/10syr- 
ia.html. 

246 Orient, “Awwal Riwaya li-Riwat Súrt ‘an al-Thawra al-Sariyya” [The First Novel by a Syrian 
Novelist on the Syrian Revolution], November 3, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/39KpoSM. 
247 Samar Yazbik, Taqátu' al-Niran: Min Yawmiyyat al-Intifada al-Sariyya [Crossfire: The diary of 
the Syrian intifada], Arabic (Beirut: Dar al-Adab, 2012). 
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from twenty-four Syrian authors, including novelists, poets, and activists.?* In addi- 
tion to this series, it published several other books and articles about citizenship. 
The liberation of the key visual, audio, and musical spaces and distribution 
of books in Syria thus paved the way for the emergence of a new revolutionary 
language. The following chapter dives in detail into the resulting slogans, graffiti, 
banners, revolutionary performances, and new everyday terms that were used in 
the country. It also tries to offer a thick description as a synonym for the act of thick 
translation for the examples discussed by showing the movement, use, thick layers, 
and histories of this language as illustrated above in relation to a number of songs. 


248 Samar Yazbek, Tagátu' al-Niran: Min Yawmiyyat al-Intifada al-Suriyya [Crossfire: The Diary of 
the Syrian Intifada] (Beirut: Dar al-Adab, 2012). 


Chapter 3 


Different Revolutions in Language 


[What would be left intact of the Bible of the Revolution, 


When its chanter is murdered? 

What would be left of the Revolution slogans, 
When demonstrators’ livers are devoured? 
What would be left? What? 

What would be left? 
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When a state fears the flower fragrance such that it burns its gardens, 


What would be left of the Revolution ideology? 
When it fears sunrise, 


Plucks its canary feathers and desecrates its prophets' catechisms? 


Nizar Qabbani, “Kitabat ‘ala Hait al-Manfa” [Writings on the Exile Walls] 


A New Symbolic Product: New Everyday Terms 


The Syrian public space produced different terms that had not previously been 
used in Syria. The change of products in the symbolic market led to a change in 
the nature of competition among individuals, who either created a different type 
of language that had never been used before, or subverted words and phrases or 
overloaded them with new layers of meaning. Beyond the changes in the symbolic 
market, this change in language was the result of the oppressive language that 
the regime imposed on Syrians being insufficient to express the exceptional, rev- 
olutionary events that took place from March 2011. New terms, vocabularies, and 
expressions thus entered everyday Syrian spoken language, and ultimately affected 
the revolutionary language. This relationship between what had existed and what 
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existed during the revolution took the shape of a subversive mechanism on both 
sides which complicated and accumulated more layers of meaning and was charac- 
terized by thick contexts and thick histories at different periods of time. Following 
the logic of the market and competition over symbolic products, the existence of 
such a language—with its rich new vocabularies and terms—not only resulted in 
the composition of new linguistic symbolic products on the pro-revolution side, but 
also affected the language used by supporters of the regime. In this chapter, I will 
show more specifically how a new type of language started to emerge due to the 
mutual influence of the regime and the revolution, as seen in visual and musical 
production. This language is limited to terms, slogans, bakhkh/graffiti, and pro-re- 
gime and revolutionary performances. 


Tansiqiyya 


Tanstqiyya [coordination] was one ofthe first new terms to be used in Syria after the 
beginning of the protests. I was unable to find any trace of this word in government 
newspapers, Facebook, YouTube, Syrian dramas or magazines before the protests 
began in Syria, and none of the people involved in the protests knew where the 
word originated or why it was used for political gatherings for anti-regime Syrians. 
While the political meaning of tansiqiyya could not have existed during either 
of the Assad eras, I also looked for similar terms that might have had a meaning 
related to “political gathering” to trace the social and cultural development of this 
term in the Syrian context. I was unable to find anything with a similar meaning 
of coordinating or gathering for a single goal, as tansiqiyya implies beyond the 
context of the protests. I therefore attempted to trace the origin of this word, first 
asking the founders of tansiqiyya in Syria why it was chosen. Here I explain the 
origin of tansiqiyya found in different contexts, activists’ own opinion of the term, 
its revolutionary functionality, lexical meaning, and finally its use by supporters 
of the regime. 

The term tansigiyya was first used during the “Black Spring” protests in Algeria 
in 2001, and prior to this a similar term was used in the Amazigh context: “The 
National Council of Coordination,” founded in 1994.?* In this context, tansiqiyya 
was used for political activists who fought for their Amazigh cultural and national 
rights. When I asked Ahcene Graichi, an Amazigh activist, why the political move- 


249 Didi Lsawt, Oirã a fi al-Hitab al-Amazight al-Maghribt [A Reading in the Moroccan Amazigh 
Discourse], Al Jazeera, November 27, 2005, accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.aljazeera.net/special- 
files/pages/182a3618-ec5f-47c2-b2f1-0563f4b2230b. 
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ment was called a “coordination,” Graichi noted that the word likely ... came from 
the French ‘coordination,’ the Arabic version of which was tansiqiyya.”?°° 

Tracing the use of the term in French shows that such types of unorganized 
and popular activism are referred to as forms of “coordination,” meaning “a map 
of singularities, composed of a multiplicity of committees, initiatives, places for dis- 
cussion and development, political and union activists, a multiplicity of trades and 
professions, networks of friendships, and ‘cultural and artistic’ affinities that are 
made and unmade with different speeds and purposes.“! This definition confirms 
that such a map goes beyond creating a politically united group; its purpose is to be 
an umbrella, uniting all of the scattered political activism on the ground. As I will 
illustrate below, this was the case with the Syrian coordinations: people needed 
to coordinate because they had agreed on a single ultimate objective but had no 
leadership or prior experience of organizing themselves, since Hafez al-Assad had 
dissolved all Syrian syndicates on April 8, 1980.75? 

Apart from the use of tansiqiyya in the Maghreb context, a Syrian activist who 
wished to remain anonymous told me that: “I first heard the term from Egyptians 
as mansiqiyya.”?9% Due to his role in structuring the revolutionary Syrian commit- 
tees, he suggested a similar term. Ultimately, tansiqiyya was selected, which trans- 
lates into English as “coordination,” the same as the Amazigh term and the contex- 
tual meaning of the term in French. While it was very difficult for activists to have 
political gatherings or a political headquarters on the ground, other technologies 
were available, and tansiqiyya thus first came into existence on social media before 
passing through several phases of development. In the early days of the protests, 
there was only one well-known, pro-revolution Facebook page: the “Syrian Revolu- 
tion Against Bashar al-Assad.” In 2015, the name of this group was changed to the 
Syrian Revolution Network.?“ According to a 2012 article by Muhammad Rahhal, 
the first coordination “was in Idlib, then activists created another one in Bab Saba‘ 


250 Ahcene Graichi (Amazigh activist from Ayt Gigush Coordination), interview with the author, 
July 14, 2017. 

251 Maurizio Lazzarato, “La forme politique de la coordination,” Multitudes 3, no. 17 (2004): 105-14. 
252 Al-Lajna al-Súriyya li-Huqūq al-Insán [The Syrian Human Rights Committee], “al-Huryyat al- 
Naqabyya fi Striyya” [The Syndicates’ Freedom in Syria], January 26, 2004, accessed July 18, 2023, 
https://www.shrc.org/?p=7200. 

253 Interview with a founder of the Syrian Revolution Coordinators Union (activist), May 20, 2017, 
who wished to to remain anonymous. 

254 Syrian Revolution Network, official Facebook page, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.face- 
book.com/Syrian.Revolution/. 
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in Homs.“ 25s Another activist believed that the first coordination was in Daraa, 
though was unsure about this.”°° 

Trying to understand the meaning of coordination from the Syrian context 
reveals the use of tansiqiyya in the names of Facebook pages, usually in conjunction 
with the names of cities in which secret discussions were held about coordinat- 
ing and cooperating to organize protests between activists in the same geographic 
location (such as a city, town, suburb, or quarter). All of the coordination Facebook 
pages are similar to the Syrian Revolution against Bashar al-Assad page, which sets 
out the role and objectives of the coordination: “1- working on the revolution media 
campaigns; 2- coordinating with revolutionary committees on the ground; 3- con- 
veying what is happening in Syria to the world; [and] 4- offering media products to 
be reused in different websites and media.“ The stated objectives of other coordi- 
nation pages are almost identical, suggesting both a diffusion of knowledge and/or 
experience—people were clearly copying from a successful model—and the need 
for a media presence to fulfil these functions and support protests on the ground 
that could be filled by these committees. It is further apparent that the coordina- 
tions developed from the original Syrian Revolution against Bashar al-Assad Face- 
book page, having similar objectives but engaged in specific regions of Syria. 

The word does not therefore appear to have originated in Syria, but likely 
developed from the influence of Egyptian or Algerian/Amazigh activism—as well 
as the French language used in both Algeria and Syria—given that both societies 
have a longer history of political activism than Syrians, who lived for four decades 
with almost no civil or political activism against the regime. The meaning of tanst- 
qiyya in Arabic is derived from nassaga, which means to put things in order. Tanstq, 
according to the al-Wasit dictionary, means “the regularity of things to be organ- 
ized and stabilized.”?4$ The word tansiqiyya can be defined as a neologism coined 
in various contemporary political contexts and obtained by nominalization of the 
same adjective—tansiqiyya constructed with the nisba suffix -iyya. The word thus 
means to organize the various revolutionary powers on the ground. The role of the 
tansiqiyya was to secretly organize revolutionary acts via private groups on Face- 
book. The term, therefore, developed as a result of revolutionary activists’ progress 


255 Muhammad Rahhal, “al-Thawra al-Suriyya: al-Mal al-Siyast wa-Atharuhu ft-Ifshal al-Thawra” 
[The Syrian Revolution: Politicized Money and its Impact on the Failure of the Revolution], Alank- 
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ions/5985.html (no longer available). 
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in gathering large numbers of Syrians on the ground, reflecting the recurrence of 
the term in the French, Algerian, and Egyptian contexts. 

The success of this strategy also led to the launch of fake coordinations by the 
regime, via the Syrian Electronic Army. These were used to obtain activists’ identi- 
ties, and endangered the function of the coordinations.?%* According to a report by 
Russia Today, the Syrian Electronic Army was founded in 2011.26 Because of the 
many fake coordinations—some of which were originally real pages subsequently 
infiltrated by the regime, while others were specifically created as fake pages—the 
revolutionary side took the step of creating a new group: the Local Coordination 
Committees, which later joined together to form the Syrian Revolution Coordina- 
tors Union to unify the coordinations and delete redundant pages where multi- 
ple ones existed for a single geographic location. This union of the revolutionary 
groups was designed to “improve [the coordinations’] strategies in reaching the 
international media.”?** From June 2011, the term Syrian Revolution Coordinators 
Union thus incorporated 26 coordinations and in the month of Ramadan [August] 
2011 added 150 coordinations.?e Regardless of the origin of these revolutionary 
committees, the Syrian public space witnessed a huge shift at the level of using new 
terms. Terms like coordination(s), Coordinators Union, or local coordination com- 
mittees were all new to Syrians. The rapid change in using the terms is explained 
by the novelty of the political experience for Syrians: the ability to name what they 
had founded through their own initiative. 

New terms in the Syrian public space were defined by both parties vying to 
produce terms, in their competition to produce symbolic products in the market. 
Although the term coordination was a new social and revolutionary phenomenon 
in Syria established by the revolutionary side, regime supporters also used the 
same term for the goals of the regime. Due to the weakness of regime-supported 
news channels and the fluff pieces that they broadcast, regime supporters created 
new Facebook pages with similar names to revolutionary ones, imitating the rev- 
olutionary activists’ successful strategy in order to bypass the regime’s official 
media outlet, though for slightly different purposes. Broadcasting news through 
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the regime media required permission from the secret service and had to pass 
through a number of steps, delaying its release. Forming a coordination was thus a 
more effective way for regime supporters to quickly obtain news from the pro-re- 
gime side. Regime coordinations were generally named with a combination of the 
phrases “Coordination of [a geographic location]” and “Assad,” such as the “Pro-As- 
sad Coordination of Qutayfa,” the “Assad Coordination of Qara,” the “Assad Coordi- 
nation of Tartús,” and so on.?° 


Shabbiha 


While tansigiyya was a term coined solely for the revolutionary context and then 
used by regime supporters, shabbiha was not coined for the revolution but passed 
through different phases of meaning until 2011, when it acquired different layers 
of meaning and dimensions of use from those of the prior four decades. The mean- 
ings of shabbiha developed according to the different contexts of the Hafez al-Assad 
and Bashar al-Assad eras, and then the new dimensions of the protests.?** The pro- 
tests created new meanings for some terms, which were, therefore, used differently 
before and after March 2011. Such terms gained more layers of meaning due to the 
sequence of events and the political, social, and cultural context of Syria post-2011. 
Terms here are seen as interactive entities. While words and terms are intangible, 
they change in accordance with the environment and can gain additional attrib- 
utes, as happened with shabbiha. The new expressive space that opened up in the 
Syrian public sphere allowed these terms to acquire new meanings consistent with 
the revolutionary context. 

After the protests broke out, shabbtha took on a new existence, and, there- 
fore, new meanings were added to the word. After 2011, shabbiha took on the new 
meaning of a group of people used to suppress the protestors. Initially this was the 
secret police, disguised as either civilian street vendors or outlawed groups who 
kept their weapons on show in order to intimidate passersby. The first news report 
to use the term shabbiha in this way was published in al-‘Arabiyya on March 27, 
2011, which spoke about the existence of criminal gangs, called shabbtha, suppress- 
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ing demonstrations.*® This marked a turning point in the use of the term shabbiha, 
because it had a distinctively different meaning than before and was later publicly 
used on TV. 

As the protests spread, shabbtha groups of disguised secret police were unable 
to cover all of the protest areas. Government employees were then “recruited” to 
suppress the protests using a carrot-and-stick approach: the carrot being overtime 
bonus pay, and the stick the threat of being perceived as insufficiently loyal to the 
regime. This shift in the meaning of shabbiha to refer to civilians who worked for 
the regime changed the term, so that it was used to describe anyone involved in 
suppressing demonstrations. For example, in the first few months of the protests, 
“personnel were recruited from the ‘Military Installations’ in Kafr Súsa, Damas- 
cus to suppress demonstrations, with this work considered to be overtime which 
guaranteed for them security with certain privileges and earning extra money.””* 
Proving one’s loyalty to the regime at that time was very important in order for 
people to keep their jobs and their loved ones safe. Not participating in suppressing 
demonstrations on a Friday might be seen as a suspicious act that could lead to 
interrogation by the secret police. 

Later, with the huge number of demonstrations in Syria, the term shabbiha 
was further extended to encompass anyone defending the regime. A shabbth could 
therefore be a pro-regime media activist, politician, or regime supporter, as well 
as someone actively involved in suppressing demonstrations. In relation to this, 
the revolutionary side used the word pejoratively to describe people with no 
morals, and successfully turned it into an insult. Regime supporters therefore tried 
to subvert the term, giving it additional meanings and dimensions: shabbiha thus 
became people loyal to the regime and its president. This term was changed from 
a specific group (as explained above) and used to describe all Syrians who were 
clearly with Assad’s supporters, due to the mixture of meanings where Assad repre- 
sents Syria instead of vice versa. The attempted shift in connotation was supported 
by discursive products such as the one in Figure 10, claiming “I am a shabbih” and 
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the famous slogan “We are shabbtha forever for the sake of Assad,” which was per- 
formed in the presence of Assad during his speech in January 2012.?*” 


Figure 10: A poster uploaded to social media, which says: “If loving Syria and its president is Tashbth, 
[exaggerated form of the verb Shabbaha] then I am “Shabbih”. 


267 Image from personal research archive; for slogan use, see, for example, Bashar al-Assad, Ra Is 
Súriyá Dr. Bashar al-Assad fi-Sahat al-Umawiyyin bayna Abna’ Sha'bbihi” [The Syrian President Dr. 
Bashar al-Assad in Umayyad Square], 00:02:50, HananNoura (YouTube channel), uploaded January 
11, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=oLUpQ46bkrQ&t=41s. 
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Minhibbak 


In a continuation of the famous presidential slogan and song launched by Syriatel 
(one of the two mobile phone companies owned by cousins of Bashar al-Assad), the 
phrase minhibbak [we love you] went through new developments and was sub- 
verted by the revolutionary side. This phrase was one of the key slogans and terms 
used by regime supporters on banners and in slogans to express their loyalty to 
Bashar al-Assad.?® The revolutionary side called these people minhibbakji, meaning 
people who blindly believe in the “We love the president” banner. The addition of 
t at the end of a word is derived from Turkish, and when it is added to the end of a 
noun, “it indicates a person associated with a profession: gúresci ‘wrestler’, lokan- 
tac1.”28* In colloquial Syrian, for example, this suffix is used to designate tradespeo- 
ple, as in khudarjt for greengrocer, which is derived from khudar [vegetable], and 
jawahirjt for jeweler, which is derived from jawhara [jewel]. Unlike in Turkish, the 
“jP suffix can also function as a depreciative suffix, used in the political lexicon 
in particular to demean an opponent. For example, watanji means a person with 
an exaggerated or fanatical belief in watan [homeland], while qawmajt is used in 
a derogatory way to mean someone with a strong belief in nationalism, especially 
Arabism, referring to qawmayya [nationalism]. 

The word minhibbakji thus suggests a person who has an exaggerated or out- 
sized love for Bashar al-Assad and holds banners reading minhibbak in pro-regime 
demonstrations. A YouTube video posted on the Kibrit pro-revolution channel 
explains minhibbakji, saying: “My hypocrisy is lies for your lies. My stupidity is 
because of your ignorance. My money is [earned by] stealing from you. I am ready 
to be bribed. My conscience seeks to betray you. My beloved people are shabbiha 
for you.”””° This short monologue, which lacks logic and is full of contradictions 
from the point of view of the protestors, expresses what a minhibbakji thinks about 
the people who are supporting the revolution. It presents the immoral acts that 
the pro-revolution side saw the minhibbakji as doing to gain everything in their 
lives—such as being stupid and immoral (stealing and bribery)—as being morally 
correct. The pro-regime side felt that as long as it meant love for the leader of the 
country, minhibbakji was not a negative word. Like the word shabbiha, minhibbakjt 
was thus subverted in the Syrian public space, with posters springing up using the 
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term positively, for example with the famous slogan: “Yes, Iam Minhibbakjt. Is there 
a problem with that?” 

When minhibbakjt became a positive term among regime supporters, the rev- 
olutionary side produced a more offensive term derived from minhibbak—minhib- 
bak jahshi—which contains both minhibbak [we love you] and jahish [used in 
Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) literature to mean a burro or small donkey]. In 
the Syrian context, being called a himar [donkey] is an insult and indicates stupid- 
ity, ignorance, apathy, and indifference. The word jahish [donkey foal], however, 
is even more insulting, because it suggests a newborn animal without any experi- 
ence and thus even more stupid than an adult donkey. The newly coined term thus 
equated a minhibbakji with a jahish, essentially stating that a person with an exag- 
gerated love of Assad was a young donkey. The last iteration of this term was not 
received in the same way as shabbiha or minhibbakjt. It was considered an insult, 
and the regime side stopped reacting to it. 


Mundassún, jarathim, and other Terms 


Just as regime supporters attempted to subvert the negative terms coined by the 
revolutionary side, supporters of the revolution followed the same strategy. It is 
important to highlight here that most of the regime’s words and terms describing 
demonstrators used MSA. This indicates that the regime had not learned that MSA 
was not as effective as colloquial Syrian for criticizing protestors. As discussed in 
Chapter 1, colloquial Syrian was used more than MSA after Bashar al-Assad came 
to power, and the use of MSA to reproach people in Syria is typically seen as funny 
or even silly. This gave the supporters of the revolution a way to invert or subvert 
the regime’s terms. 

Supporters of the regime created numerous terms in the public space to insult 
protestors, the most famous being mundassun [infiltrators] and jarathim [germs]. 
These two terms were used by Bashar al-Assad in his first three speeches follow- 
ing the outbreak of the protests (the third one was on June 20, 2011) to describe 
those who were protesting.?”* While mundassún indicates an individual who 
secretly enters a group, organization, or territory for the purpose of sabotaging 
it, demonstrators subverted the word to mean a brave person, in order to ridicule 
the regime’s conspiracy discourse. As discussed in the previous chapter, the most 
famous revolutionary forum and blog was, for example, called al-Mundassa al-Suri- 
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yya [the Syrian [female] Infiltrator]. Adding “Syrian” here to the name of the blog 
served to invert the term, because it is not possible to be both a Syrian loyal to one’s 
homeland and to infiltrate the country at the same time, since an infiltrator must 
come from outside the country or be disloyal to it. The use of “Syrian” in this title 
thus presented infiltrators as being Syrians but against the regime. The same strat- 
egy for subverting regime terms was used when Bashar al-Assad described demon- 
strators as jarathim, which was taken up by protestors in ironic slogans and ban- 
ners.?”? After Assad used this word in his speech, a banner was created in Barza, 
reading “this speech was sponsored by Dettol,” a well-known disinfectant liquid in 
Syria used to kill bacteria and germs.?”*? This term was then subverted to become 
the slogan “hey Syria. .. Assad is a germ in Syria.”?”* 

Conversely, the regime sought to replace new revolutionary terms in order to 
change their positive dimensions into negative ones, especially when the terms 
were abstract and had generally positive meanings, such as thawra [revolution] 
and al-Jaysh al-Hurr [the Free Army]. In addition to the generally positive meaning 
of thawra, which implies change and hope, prior use of it by the regime had been 
positive, for example in describing the coup d’état of March 8, 1963, regarding 
which Patrick Seale, for example, says “their revolution had succeeded.“ For this 
reason, it was not possible to contest the term “revolution” in the Syrian public 
space. Instead, thawra was replaced by fawra [surge or spree]. In Arabic, the word 
fawra is based on the pattern of fail, known as Ism al-Marra, characterized by a 
single occurrence of an action; the action happens only once and then is finished.?”* 
Pro-regime supporters thus used fawra to describe the revolution, in order to insult 
it and scorn it, using a rhyming word. 

Fawra was not the only negative term used to describe the revolution; regime 
supporters also sought to replace al-Jaysh al-Hurr [the Free Army]. This term cap- 
italized on the highly positive dimensions of pro-revolution supporters, because 
the army was primarily founded by soldiers who had refused to kill Syrians and 
defected. The Free Army was seen as credible in terms of its patriotism by pro-rev- 
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olution Syrians and was also considered by many to be an icon of the revolution. 
The existence of such a term threatened the regime’s term al-Jaysh al-‘Arabi al-Surrt 
[the Syrian Arab Army]. This is why regime supporters created a ridiculing rhyming 
alternative, al-Jaysh al-Kurr [the Donkey Army]. In one example, a pro-regime news 
agency used this term, saying “some ridiculed General Riyad al-As‘ad, the leader of 
the Free Army (the Donkey Army according to [regime] supporters).”?”” 

In addition to the clear pro- or anti-regime/revolution terms that appeared after 
2011, other terms were coined by people who did not want to be involved with the 
everyday politics of what happened in Syria but cared only for their safety, regard- 
less of what happened in the country. This group of Syrians were called al-ramadi- 
yyun [the Gray People]. They frustrated both the pro- and anti-revolution factions 
because they were unreliable, and their attitudes and beliefs varied depending 
on what was happening to them and where they were. In order to adapt to the 
situation in Syria and ensure they did not show support to either side, the Gray 
People used the pronoun “it” to talk about what was happening. In this way, they 
were able to avoid calling events in Syria a “revolution” or “conspiracy,” and thus 
support neither the regime nor the revolution. A particularly well-known phrase 
was coined by this group as a response to any daily story: “Allah yatafftha bi-núru” 
[May God put IT [the revolution/crisis/conspiracy] off with his light]. 

A final group of terms that became widespread after 2011 was the coded lan- 
guage used in the closely monitored and censored electronic lives of Syrians. Tele- 
phone calls, SMS, and messages on social media or mobile phone apps were all 
monitored by the regime. Regardless of their stance regarding the regime, Syrians 
thus used coded language to elude the secret police. For example, instead of using 
the word “demonstration” on the phone for something that had happened or was 
yet to occur, the caller would say there had been (or was going to be) a big wedding. 
Wedding guests were divided into two categories: the family of the bride were pro- 
testors, while the family of the groom were shabbiha. The number of shabbiha was 
indicated by the number of buses. Based on a pre-determined code, the question 
that had to be asked in order to obtain this information was how many bags of 
bread they brought or the number of loaves in a bag. Places controlled by the Free 
Syrian Army were referred to by the stars on the flags of each side: since the stars 
on the revolutionary flag are red, but those on the official flag are green, people 
used to say that a particular city was controlled either by the “red eyes,” referring 
to the Free Syrian Army, or the “green eyes,” referring to the regime. 
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The users of this coded language can be described as a “speech community,” 
defined as “a group of people who share a set of norms and expectations regarding 
the use of language.”?”* Speech communities consist of groups that have “at least 
two members but there is really no upper limit.“ Shared norms and expectations 
are sufficient grounds for creating a community, as seen in the above examples 
where these three groups can be considered speech communities in the context of 
the Syrian protests: the first group shared the set of norms of the regime presented 
in the symbolic market and its products; the second group, because of its subju- 
gation by the first group, created their own coded language and chose to defy the 
first; while the third group—the Gray People—chose to create its own linguistic 
patterns for security reasons, rather than due to pressure from the anti- or pro-re- 
gime speech communities. The existence of these three groups in Syria affected 
the symbolic products and language used by Syrians in the post-protest context of 
2011. The impact of these groups on the symbolic market was not random; their 
shared norms, expectations, and experiences were represented by new symbolic 
products that functioned to change the value of, and provide an alternative to, the 
existing products of the regime. This not only affected musical and visual products 
and the language and terms used in everyday life, but also created a new space for a 
new revolutionary language (limited in this study, by necessity, to slogans, banners, 
bakhkh/graffiti, and performance). This changed Syria from the single oppressed 
speech community of Assad to three distinct but interacting communities. 


Revolutionary Language 


The interaction of the indicators discussed above—the four decades of compulsory 
discursive performance that the regime required of Syrians, the beginning of the 
protests, and the emergence of new speech communities—created a new milieu 
for Syrians to shape new discursive spaces in the Syrian public space, represented 
by new symbolic products. In March 2011, the new resistance to the regime paved 
the way for new discursive practices. These new practices were apparent in all of 
the elements studied here: the Syrian public space acquired new terms, and new 
visual and music spaces, and these practices were characterized by performance. 
They contained slogans, banners, bakhkh/graffiti, and revolutionary performative 
elements. All of these elements were the main components of the revolutionary 
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language, and also symbolic products, like the musical ones. What distinguished 
them is that they were performed in the revolutionary field such as streets and 
squares. It is very difficult to separate one element from the others, since all of 
these elements of the revolutionary language were performed at once. This meant 
that when there was a demonstration, slogans, banners, and bakhkh/graffiti were 
present at the same time. The location of the demonstration was the setting for 
these acts. It was a performance with a spontaneous text, performed in the street, 
with protestors as actors. Demonstrators sprayed the walls with bakhkh/graffiti as 
they passed through the area, chanted slogans, and held up banners. While none of 
these acts were performed separately, here I will try to present and analyze them 
in individual categories and treat them as symbolic products that simultaneously 
influenced and were influenced by the language of the regime due to the competi- 
tion to produce more convincing symbolic products. 


Slogans 


The slogans presented here were not chosen randomly, since the purpose of this 
section is not only to examine the revolutionary slogans, but also to illustrate the 
mechanism by which they were created through interaction with the political, cul- 
tural, social, and economic circumstances of Syrians and, above all, the slogans of 
the regime. I will therefore compare revolutionary slogans to those of the regime I 
presented in Chapter 1 to show the importance of both sides’ influence in producing 
slogans. This method of taking equivalent slogans from both sides helps to narrow 
down a selection of the thousands of slogans produced in Syria in 2011, and also 
helps foster greater understanding, as they can be compared from the perspective of 
the protestors and regime supporters. This approach also continues to underline the 
competition between symbolic products in the Syrian space, which shows through 
its selection here that the products produced and recreated on both sides were the 
most important in the symbolic struggle to gain more of the Syrian public space. 
According to a study by Jamal Shuhayyid, “the number of slogans in the first 
year of the revolution exceeded 10,000.”2®° Given this huge number, I decided to 
narrow down my choices and present slogans categorized into three groups, which 
emphasize them as symbolic products that were produced and re-imagined to 
compete in the symbolic market of the Syrian public space. These categories show 
the revolutionary language through the language of the regime and vice versa. The 
first group consists of revolutionary slogans that reused old regime slogans—those 
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used under Hafez al-Assad, which had nearly been forgotten but were revived and 
reshaped after March 2011—and can be seen as a continuation of them. The second 
group consists of revolutionary slogans that were (re)created by regime supporters, 
using the same form but with different content in order to reimagine the revolu- 
tionary slogans for use by the regime. Finally, the third group contains new slogans 
that were produced by the regime after March 2011. The classification of slogans 
into these groups does not encompass all of the slogans that were used, but clearly 
shows the interactions between both sides in producing symbolic products and 
the competition involved. Moreover, it shows how difficult it is to produce a thick 
description of a revolutionary or pro-regime slogan without digging deep into the 
layers of meanings and histories on both sides. A pro-revolution slogan is unclear 
in isolation without reference to the equivalent one on the pro-regime side due to 
the mutual dynamics of the interplay of meaning, which fluctuates between both 
spheres: the opposing and the dominant ones. 


The First Group of Slogans 

As described in Chapter 1, the cult of Assad went through a series of phases in which 
Hafez al-Assad was presented as a president, a leader, the only leader, a prophet, 
and finally the god of Syria. Similar slogans were also used under Bashar al-Assad, 
with “Hafez” simply replaced by “Bashar” and the continued use of slogans that 
only mentioned “Assad.” This group of slogans, written in MSA, was characterized 
by new revolutionary slogans to take the place of those supporting Hafez: they were 
originally produced by the regime, but then reworked by revolutionary activists 
to subvert the old regime slogans still in use or present in the public space under 
Bashar al-Assad. This act of rewording old slogans was not solely an act of replace- 
ment but also one of deconstructing and destroying the cult and legend of Assad. 
It can be seen as releasing new products in the Syrian public space. Looking at this 
in conjunction with the timeline of the pro-Hafez slogans shown in Table 6 below 
illustrates a new network of meaning for slogans that were first chanted in 2011, 
but whose root or original first performance had taken place decades before. 

This first group contains three sub-groups that explain the development of 
slogans that were created based on the slogan’s themes. The first subgroup consists 
of the “forever” and “immortality” slogans as shown in Table 6 below. 

The column on the left shows the gradual development of the slogans for Hafez 
al-Assad that ultimately portrayed him as a god. These slogans were generally not 
reused under Bashar al-Assad, other than those from the final development of the 
godlike phase, with slogans such as “there is no God but Assad” and “Oh, God! It 
is time to give your place to Bashar.” This is an indication that Bashar al-Assad’s 
slogans’ repertoire and development continued where his father’s ended, rather 
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Table 6: The “forever” and “immortality” slogans of the Assad regimes. 


Hafez al-Assad Bashar al-Assad 
as! Jails ba! (I 
Assad Forever 
Y Liles Que! oI (I) Gata 
Our leader forever, the honest [trusted, 
faithful] Hafez al-Assad 
cal Y) LI ai al 
No one left for us but you 
alaa Lila alh; tlle Als cle 
Oh, God! It is time to give your place to Hafez. 
eal YU gat al 
No one left for us but you 
b Ly alley lla Ale lle 
Oh, God! It is time to give your place to Bashar. 


than starting over, thereby indicating Bashar had inherited his father’s godlike 
status, as shown in the right-hand column. 

The group of slogans that subverted the “immortality” and “forever” slogans of 
the regime after 2011 were based primarily on insulting Assad’s family, proving the 
falsity of the immortality slogans, and pointing to Assad as the source of Syrian cor- 
ruption. Syrians knew that this oppressive regime was not only caused by Bashar 
but also by his father, who had created it, and demonstrators thus chanted: 


281 hila ly dla 5) Gab 
[Hafez, curse your soul] 


This curse targets the holiness and sanctity builtup through Hafez al-Assad's godlike 
status. While logically it should have targeted Bashar—the one currently oppress- 
ing demonstrators—rather than his father, this slogan targeted the halo surround- 
ing Hafez al-Assad. It would have had more impact if it had been performed under 
Hafez al-Assad's rule, but the goal was to “curse the whole political era of the Assad 
regimes.”?82 This slogan broke the most dangerous taboo in Syria—insulting the 
god of Syria—and thus represented the beginning of revenge for the oppression 


281 Sham News Network, “Hama Ughniyat Val an Rúhak Ya Hafiz” [Hamah, the Song of Hafez, Curse 
Your Soul], uploaded July 22, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=D- 
K7qSP6J-xo. 

282 Mahir Sharaf al-Din, “al-Madmin al-Siyasi li-Shiar il an Rúhak ya Hafiz” [The Political Con- 
tent of “Hafez, curse your soul”], Mouatana Magazine, August 10, 2013, accessed June 1, 2020, http:// 
www.mouatana.org/archives/7834 (no longer available). 
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suffered under Hafez. Cursing the latter's soul not only affirmed that he was the 
main figure to blame for constituting the regime but also emphasized his mortality. 
This was further stressed by slogans such as: 


28 e dlui U ja e gis [F Lan] ¢ Db Lila da 
[Hafez, [hear] come back to life and see, we curse you explicitly] 


This slogan was a public challenge to the deceased leader, calling on him to come 
back from his grave and see what was happening in Syria. The second part high- 
lights how people could now publicly curse him, in contrast to previous decades 
when a single word spoken against the Assad family would put a Syrian's life at 
risk. The curse-invoking slogans were a direct message to regime supporters that 
the cult around Hafez al-Assad had reached its end. In addition to this, calling Hafez 
al-Assad solely by his first name, and the tone of performance, was a threat to Hafez 
al-Assad (deceased, but immortal in Baath symbolism) and a clear sign of disre- 
spect, since autocrats like Assad typically have dozens of titles that must be used 
before the first name. The use of the ya style in Arabic also denotes vilification; it 
was a confirmation that he had passed away, and the only part left was his soul.?8* 
This is why invoking a curse was the only, and final, act available to the protestors. 
It is important to note that from a social and religious perspective the concept of 
“cursing” people is unacceptable in Syria, since a “curse” in the Islamic context 
means “the dismissal of God's mercy.”?8 The other reason that “cursing” is counted 
as a deadly sin is that the only one in Islam to be cursed by God is the Devil, which 
implies that cursing Hafez al-Assad turns him from the god of Syria to the devil of 
Syria. Due to the sensitivity of the topic of cursing Hafez, numerous articles were 
written about whether this was permissible, most of which allowed (pro-revolu- 
tion) Syrians to curse his soul.?8* “Cursing” someone in Arabic does not necessarily 


283 “Ya Hafez Isma‘ wa-Shif Surná Nisibbak āl-Makshūf, al-Insha'at,” YouTube, uploaded June 30, 
2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=MwF1fMreLUg. 

284 Umar Abdilhadi ‘Atiq, Ilm al-Balagha bayn al-Asála wa al-Mu‘asara [Rhetoric Between Au- 
thenticity and the Contemporary] (Amman: Dar Usama li-l-Nashir, 2012), 198. The “ya” style in 
Arabic can be used for many purposes, including vilification or glorification: “the distinguishing 
criteria between vilification and glorification is the relationship between the addressed and the 
addressee. If the relationship is one of respect and honor, then the purpose is glorification. If the 
relationship is a hostile and hateful one, then the purpose is vilification.” 

285 Muhammad Ali al-Sábúni, Raw i al-Bayan: Tafsir Ayat al-Ahkam [The Beauty of Eloquence: 
Interpretation of the Commandment Verses], 3rd ed. (Damascus: Al-Ghazali Publishing House, 
1980), 114. 

286 Numerous Facebook posts and YouTube religious channels put out a Fatwa that permitted 
cursing Hafez al-Assad, see, for example: Sheikh Abdilaziz al-Turaifi, “Hukm Lan al-Zalimin ka- 
Bashar al-Assad: al-Sheikh Abdil'aziz al-Turaift” [Cursing Bashar al-Assad: Sheikh Abdil‘aziz al- 
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mean excluding them from God’s mercy, but does mean wishing divine suffering 
on them now and/or in the afterlife. The success of this slogan in provoking Assad 
supporters led to it being extended and developed into different forms and ver- 
sions, such as: 


287 gala dy iaaa ¿de bila b las) gado 
[Hafez, curse your soul for this donkey [Bashar] you gave birth to] 


This slogan was made specific to Bashar, as the son of Assad, by describing him as 
jahish [colloquial pronunciation of MSA jahsh], which implies that Hafez al-Assad is 
a donkey, since the primary meaning of jahsh is a donkey's foal. Other forms of the 
same slogan replaced Hafez with Anisa, the wife of Hafez, assigning her responsi- 
bility for giving birth to the jahish Bashar, or used other concluding phrases such as: 


288% sol yall ¿y Bila Ly dla gy Gals c dy pall Lille al ill gin gis 


[Poor Baathists, they became crazy when we asked for freedom. Hafez, curse your 
soul, you are a thief like your father] 


By vilifying the “Baathists,” this slogan attacked the cornerstone of the regime based 
on the Baath ideology, and had the same function of going back to the root of regime 
corruption and exploitation, by stating that it was the Baath Party that had robbed 
the country for decades. This development is highlighted in Table 7. The concluding 
part of this slogan was seen as highly provocative by regime supporters and was, 
therefore, performed in different forms and remixed into a number of songs to high- 
light the vilification of Assad as Syria’s leader. These remixes were produced as a 


Turaifi I, Zidni Tlman [Increase Knowledge in Me] (YouTube channel), uploaded September 9, 2012, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https:/Mwww.youtube.com/watch?v=7RIyKHYyEqc; al-Sheikh al-Sayásnih, 
“Rat al-Sheikh al-Sayásnih fi-Lan Rah al-Maqbar Hafez al-Assad” [The Opinion of al-Sheikh al- 
Sayasnih on Cursing the Kicked Away Hafez al-Assad], Syria (YouTube channel), uploaded February 
2, 2013, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=vDJBaaraths; al-Sheikh Uthman 
al-Khamis, Hum Lan al-Zalimin ka-Bashar al-Assad: al-Sheikh Uthman al-Khamis” [Cursing 
Bashar al-Assad: Sheikh Uthmän al-Khamis J, Dr. Othman Alkamees (YouTube channel), uploaded 
January 3, 2017, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=0wLTPNEYcSw, Islam- 
web, “Lan al-Zalimin” [Cursing Oppressors], Fatwa Number 221458, September 25, 2013, accessed 
July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/2P1qz7Q. 

287 “Yilan Rúhak Ya Hafez ‘ala hal-Jahish illi Khallaftú” [Hafez, curse your soul for this burro 
[Bashar] you gave birth to], Abu Feda' al-hamwwi (YouTube channel), uploaded August 24, 2011, 
accessed June 1, 2020, https://wwwyoutube.com/watch?v=iBQoeUb80vU. 

288 “Bab Qibli Jannú al-Bathiyya” [Bab Qibli The Baathists Went Crazy], CrAzY-MaN (YouTube 
channel), uploaded January 18, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=I_ 
is6qVx7os. 
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development of the slogans originally used in various mediums as songs or ringtones. 
They also drew on well-known characters to show the popularity of cursing Assad. 
For example, pro-revolution activists created a “Curse Your Soul, Hafez, the Smurfs” 
remix aimed at children showing the Smurfs dancing, taking the original work and 
employing its function for the political purpose of the slogan, and another “Curse 
Your Soul, Hafez, with Timon, Pumbaa and Simba.”*° The same slogan was also used 
in remixes of a Cheb Khaled song and a Michael Jackson song,?% and a ringtone was 
created for mobile phones entitled the “Ringtone of Hafez, Curse your Soul; Bashar, 
Curse your Soul” to encourage people to use it publicly.?% Such symbolic products 
were important because they enhanced the visibility of the main slogan cursing Assad 
and proved that it had a high value in the symbolic market. This was seen not only 
through the products from the revolutionary side but also by those from the regime. 


Table 7: Curses as slogans in opposition to the “immortality” slogans of the regime. 


Revolution Development 
Jails by dla gy O Gilles U jo a gs y [Elan] ¢ Db bile da 
Hafez, curse your Soul Hafez, [hear] come back to life and see, we curse 


Al ds 3) Gh you explicitly?” 


Anisa, curse your Soul 
lí gh isla le Bila d 
Hafez, curse your soul for this donkey [Bashar] O Sails dy la gy A yall Ll Lad iiel sia gia 
you fathered "Asal yall 
Poor Baathists, they became crazy when we asked 
for freedom. Hafez, curse your soul, you are a thief 
like your father 


289 “Yilan Rúhak yd Hafez al-Sanafir,” Mustafa Alabdan (YouTube channel), uploaded December 
13, 2012, accessed June 1, 2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=7kClfcy0pz8 (no longer availa- 
ble); “Yillan Rúhak Ya Hafez Timún wa-Búmba wa-Simba,” syrebeltv (YouTube channel), uploaded 
August 28, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=010x04pT3ZA. 

290 Vin Rúhak ya Hafez - Shab Khalid,” sourianow (YouTube channel), uploaded September 
28, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www-youtube.com/watch?v=efr4vu-KEL4; “Yilan Rúhak Ya 
Hafez Maykil Jāksūn,” sourianow (YouTube channel), uploaded March 24, 2012, accessed July 18, 
2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=SGfPMd1iH9Q. 

291 “Naghmit Yilan Rúhak Ya Hafez Yilan Rúhak Ya Bashar,” shabeeha2011 (YouTube channel), up- 
loaded January 30, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=vQ2FtdkpKfl. 
292 Personal research archive. This slogan was used in different cities with slight differences. 
Sometimes it used Isma‘ [hear] and others Itla‘ [come back to life]. 
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Once a symbolic product was released, the other side rushed to produce an alterna- 
tive product. The pro-regime response to the curse slogans consisted of slogans that 
resembled the rhythm of “Hafez, mercy on your soul” or “Hafez, God bless you” (see 
Table 8). The regime frequently used the slogan “Hafez al-Assad. . . The symbol of 
the Arab Nation/Revolution.” This slogan was replaced on the revolutionary side by 
“Hafez al-Assad, the dog of the Arab Nation.” Instead of “Forever Hafez al-Assad,” 
demonstrators chanted “Freedom forever, over your will, Assad.” 


Table 8: Slogans of regime supporters in response to the curse slogans. 


Pro-regime responses 


Abu Hafez [three claps] (Sie Edi) Lila il 
Hafez al-Assad. .. The symbol of the Arab nation / revolution ¿2134441 ja) al bila 
Hafez, rest in peace / Mercy [blessing] for your soul Bila E da y) ean 


The second subgroup can be termed the “sacrifice slogan” group, since it consisted 
of subverting slogans originally created to praise the Assads and urge Syrians to 
sacrifice their souls for them. 


Table 9: Sacrifice slogans from the Assad regimes post-March 2011. 


Hafez al-Assad Bashar al-Assad Revolution Development Pro-regime 
response 
dhai alls C dha pally C dai pally cy yy (Aude auil) Le pals Abadi pally CD 
hil L i ( o Jo 


Hafez, we redeem Bashar, we redeem Syria [or name of Daraa [or name Bashar, we 

you with our souls you with our souls a city], we redeem of a city], we are redeem you with 

and blood and blood you with our souls with you until our souls and 
and blood? death?” blood 


For Syrians, it would be considered a normal sign of people’s love and gratitude 
toward their leader to give up everything they held precious for him, especially 
their blood and souls. Almost identical slogans were thus used in both the Bashar 
and Hafez eras: 


293 This slogan either appeared in the way I have presented it here, or with “Syria” replaced by the 
name of a city, for example, “Homs, we redeem you with our souls and blood.” 

294 Just as “Syria” could be replaced by the name of a city, the name of a specific location could 
also be substituted for “Daraa.” 
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Llar lo dy chad aall g C 
[Hafez/Bashar, we redeem you with our souls and blood] 


In contrast, however, the protestors argued that it was not Hafez or Bashar who 
were worthy of sacrifice, but rather the country itself. They thus used the same 
slogan, as seen in Table 10, but replaced Bashar or Hafez with Syria or the name of 
a city instead. Regime supporters did not respond to these slogans with a new one, 
but instead continued to repeat the sacrifice slogan. 


Table 10: An example of subverting Bashar al-Assad's slogans. 


Hafez al-Assad Bashar al-Assad Revolution Development Pro-regime response 
— osy SL A gas al om Aa igw dll nance y ht A pe all 
God, Syria, and God, Syria, and God, Syria, and only 
only Bashar only freedom Bashar 


The last subgroup of slogans are those that subverted the combination of Assad and 
Syria into a single unit. As explained in Chapter 1 regarding the visual products of 
Hafez al-Assad, there was a violence inherent to breaking the signification of mean- 
ings in such a way that limited the meaning of Syria to Assad alone, while simul- 
taneously opening up and increasing the meanings of Assad, as demonstrated, for 
example, by calling Syria “Assad's Syria.”2* The slogan in Table 10 above represents 
this concept, and was one of the first colloquial Arabic slogans to be used during 
the era of Bashar al-Assad. The element changed in this slogan by protestors was 
the substitution of “Assad” with “freedom,” implying that having freedom neces- 
sarily meant dropping Assad from Syria and, therefore, emancipating the slogan 
from Assad. Assad supporters did not respond to the new revolutionary slogan, but 
instead kept repeating the original version. 

As we can see from this group of slogans, the aim was to subvert the old 
regime’s legacy of rhetoric that had controlled Syrians for decades. This shows 
how the old slogans that controlled the public space of the regime's marches were 
threatened by new ones. These are only a few examples of slogans that the regime 
had produced throughout the previous four decades being subverted or replaced 
with other ones by the revolutionary power to compete in the Syrian public space. 


295 For more information, please see Chapter 1. 


The Second Group of Slogans 
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Table 11: Pro-regime imitations and subversions of revolutionary slogans. 


Revolution 
Peaceful . . . peaceful [we are demonstrating 
peacefully] 


Regime 


Sunni... Sunni [we demonstrate as, or for, Sunni people] 


AA Yy gall 
We would rather die than be humiliated 


WA Y y Jall 
Beans or green beans 


Ji dls Lay a % j 
From every alley and house, we will 
eradicate Bashar 


LEY dla 5 Yai a 445) 
In every alley and house, we are your men, Bashar. 


eal! Lida) ay Gell Jus dla ja Get) 
People want to overthrow the regime People want you, Bashar 
Joey clalac! y jo a 
People want to execute you, Bashar 
Ji da ky dy Ll) Gas 


Bashar, get lost. 


Bashar, we are your men. 


ail J Y) Sel h a 
We kneel only to God. 


Pd aaa Ge N Dk ga 


Hey, Bashar is after God 


This group of slogans were originally produced by the revolutionary side but then 
inverted by the pro-regime supporters as a response to the revolutionary discourse, 
and to cast doubt on the goals and aims of the demonstrators. Contrary to the rev- 
olutionary subversion of products that made fun of regime icons, the regime’s act 
of subversion was to (deliberately) misinterpret the aims and intentions of demon- 
strators. For example, one of the first and most commonly used slogans was “silm- 
iyya, silmiyya” [Peaceful, peaceful], meaning “we are demonstrating peacefully.” 
The regime showed videos in which protestors appeared to be saying “sinniyya, 
sinniyya” [Sunni, Sunni], meaning “we are demonstrating as, or for, Sunni people,” 
suggesting that the protests sought to establish a Sunni regime or state.?“ Pacifism 
was a symbol of the revolution, and making the public doubt the pacifism of pro- 


296 “Jami‘at Halab Ashbal al-Assad fi Kuliyyat al-Ulúm.” 

297 “Silmiyyat al-Thawra Bidna Nahki al-Makshüf ‘Alawiyya má Bidna Nashúf” [The Peacefulness 
of the Revolution, We Want to Talk Explicitly, We Do Not Want to Meet Alawites Anymore], alaw- 
iyoun14 (YouTube channel), uploaded July 19, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=ve-b2qtEd1o. 
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testors thus served to invert and subvert their intentions. The regime also claimed 
that the demonstrators sought to create an Islamic emirate in Syria, and supported 
the idea through dozens of articles falsely describing what had happened in many 
cities and fabricating videos.?* The regime’s goal was to discredit the revolutionary 
discourse in general, countering the same strategy from the other side. A slogan 
such as “al-mawt wala al-madhalla ” [We would rather die than be humiliated] was 
sarcastically performed by Assad supporters as “al-múz Wala al-bazilla” [Beans or 
green beans].”2** This slogan, which replaces “death” with “beans” and humiliation 
with “green beans,” can be interpreted at various levels: first, as a direct distor- 
tion of the revolutionary slogans; second, as a comic close phonetic parallel of the 
original slogan, designed to ridicule it; and finally to suggest that demonstrators 
were talking about ideas and concepts they did not understand. It also suggested 
that social class and poverty were the drivers behind such slogans. One famous 
slogan used in all of the Arab protests, “People want to overthrow the regime,” 
was changed to become “People want Bashar al-Assad/Abu Hafez in particular” 
or “People want you, Bashar.”*% Another famous slogan influenced by Ghaddafi’s 
speech went: 


UE ls Lay Gla da 453 4553 


[From every alley and house, we will eradicate Bashar] 


298 See, for example, Ibrahim Ghaybúr, “An Qataná: al-Fusayfisa’ al-Suriyya wa-Ailat al-Qadiri” 
[About Katana: The Syrian Mosaic and the Family of Qadri], Syrian Days Online Magazine, July 28, 
2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/3c1010t; Syria Line, “Hakadha Takallama al-Jaysh al-Sũri 
fi Baniyas” [This is How the Syrian Army Spoke in Banyas], May 14, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, 
https://bit.ly/37Qc3a3; Al-Mijhar, “al-Salafiyyan Yulinún Talkalakh Imára Islamiyya” [Salafists De- 
clare Talkalakh an Islamist Emirate], May 13, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://goo.gl/7A7S4U; 
Syriarose Online Magazine, “Musadarat Mu‘iddat wa-Makhtútát li-Insha’ Imara Islamiyya fi Bani- 
yas” [Confiscating Instruments and Plans for Founding an Islamic Emirate in Banyas], May 11, 
2011, accessed July 23, 2018, https://bit.ly/2T819Hp (no longer available). These are just a few of 
the articles published by the regime in the first two months after protests broke out to support the 
(false) claim that the protestors sought to establish an Islamic emirate. 

299 “Jamiat Halab Ashbal al-Assad fi-Kulliyyat al- Num [Aleppo University, the Sons of Assad in 
the Biology Faculty], Ashbal Asad (You Tube Channel), uploaded June 19, 2012, accessed July 1, 
2018, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=OLcFjjufDSo (YouTube channel since deleted). 

300 “al-ShShabb Yurid Bashar al-Assad” [The People Want Exactly Bashar al-Assad], Mrabogabi 
(YouTube channel), uploaded October 12, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=yxf2gi8nKac. 
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This slogan became: 
AS Gai le ole 4d iij 
[In every alley and house, we are your men, Bashar] 


Another type of slogan was performed as a street revolutionary song, generally with 
few or no musical instruments. This genre consisted of neither a song nor a single 
slogan, but of a long slogan-song performed in demonstrations in the streets or in 
squares. The short slogans discussed above each consisted of a single theme, topic, 
and rhyme, and changing the slogans illustrated a different theme, rhyme, and per- 
formance. The performance of these slogan-songs was closely related to Syrian folk 
performances or songs performed by soccer fans at a match. Each one lasted for 
several minutes and presented a dialogue between the regime and the protestors. 
They stood out in their use of musical instruments like drums and resembled some 
folk dances, such as Dabka. The context of their use was however totally differ- 
ent, giving their performance a very different feel to supporting a soccer club or 
dancing at a wedding. As this section discusses the second group of slogans—those 
that the regime reformulated from revolutionary slogans—I will provide only one 
example of this type of slogan-song. 

The song “yalla irhal ya Bashsar” [Bashar, get lost] was written and performed 
by Ibrahim al-Qashoush. It became very famous and was performed in many dif- 
ferent cities during demonstrations after a rumor spread that al-Qashoush’s throat 
had been cut by the secret police.“ After his supposed death, al-Qashoush became 
a revolutionary icon. Every demonstration singer became Qashoush, and started 
to call themselves the al-Qashoush of Homs, Aleppo, etc. The song was also pro- 
duced as a symphony by Malek Jandali, called the “Freedom Qashoush Sympho- 


301 “Hama, Nafi Istishhad Munshid al-Thawrah fi-Hama” [Hamah Denying the Death of Revolution 
Singer in Hamah], YouTube, uploaded July 10, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/3bZ7Y6K; 
James Harkin, “The Incredible Story behind the Syrian Protest Singer Everyone Thought Was 
Dead,” GQ Magazine, December 7, 2016, https://www.gq-magazine.co.uk/article/syria-civil-war. In 
2015, people were surprised to learn that Ibrahim al-Qashoush was alive and had not been mur- 
dered, contrary to reports. Despite al-Qashoush’s alleged death, this song had a powerful impact 
on revolutionary activism and became a source of inspiration for many artistic and revolutionary 
songs. Here, it is important to note that belief in his “death” persisted in spite of the number of 
activists who said he had not been killed, and the fact that al-Qashoush filmed a short video on 
July 10, 2011 declaring that he was still alive. Because of the brutality of the Assad regime, people 
did not believe he was still alive until this was explicitly confirmed in an article published outside 
Syria. 

302 Simon Dubois, “Les Chants se Révoltent,” in Pas de Printemps pour la Syrie: Les Clés pour Com- 
prendre les Acteurs et les Défis de la Crise (2011-2013), eds. Francois Burgat and Bruno Paoli (Paris: 
La Découverte, 2013), 197. 
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ny.”°°? Later, many revolutionary activities and acts were named after al-Qashoush, 
such as the al-Qashoush speakers that were hidden in public places and loudly 
played the al-Qashoush song “Yallá irhal yá Bashsar.”2™ 

The lyrics of the song are based on Bashar’s speeches over the previous few 
months and his reaction to demonstrations. It has three main parts. The first 
begins by portraying Bashar and his brother Maher as strangers to Syrian society, 
asking him to leave the country and step down, and then describing the lies in his 
speeches; the second part ridicules Bashar and Maher, calling them traitors and 
describing them as agents for the Americans; and the final part describes the eco- 
nomic corruption of Syria, naming the members of the Assad family who are con- 
suming Syrian resources. As such, it provides a clear summary of why Syrians were 
protesting against the regime. 

Due to the powerful impact of the song, and similarly to “Ya Hif,” regime sup- 
porters reworked it and called it “Bashar, We Are Your Men.” This was a song dedi- 
cated to Bashar to prove the loyalty of Syrians. There are many versions of the song 
available on YouTube, but unfortunately all but one have poor sound quality. One 
of the differences between the original song and the regime version is the length, 
as Table 12 illustrates. Some of the lines are broken and cannot be sung, because 
they do not fit the rhythm, or the musical phrases are too long for the performer 
to have enough breath to finish the line. This is noticeable in performance, when 
the performer cannot continue some lines or sings them quickly without rhythm. 
In terms of its content, the song added nothing more than the regime agenda of 
national unity with Bashar al-Assad, propaganda about his sacrifices and struggles 
to remain in power, and praise for the power of Bashar and Maher Assad and the 
weaponry of the regime army. 


303 Malek Jandali, composer and pianist, “Freedom Qashoush Symphony,” with the Russian Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Seregey Kondrashev, track 8 on Emessa - Homs, Malek Jandali 
(YouTube channel), uploaded February 11, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https: /fwww.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=ax5ck0fzyaU. 

304 Videos of the “freedom” or Qashoush speakers: 

a) “Sbikarat al-Huriyya fi-al-Jami‘a al-‘Arabiyya” [Freedom Speaker at European University], Abood 
ha (YouTube channel), uploaded April 30, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https: /fwmww.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=mqzxw8tXhjY; 

b) Sham News Network, “Sham, Dimashq, Mabna Mudiriyyat al-Maliyya Sbikarat al-Qashúsh 
Tasdah wa-l-Amn Yuhawil Iskataha” Damascus, Qashoush Speakers Sing and the Secret Police Try 
to Silence Them], Finance Center Building, Damascus, uploaded October 31, 2011, accessed July 18, 
2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hpw9Zsv4q4k. 

c) “Sbikarat al-Huriyya fi-Kuliyyat al-Ulam” [Freedom Speakers in Science Faculty], Sam alhorani 
(YouTube channel), uploaded November 18, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=2UCnTmSqjYg. 
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Table 12: “Bashar, Get Lost” and the inverted version “Bashar, We Are Your Men”. 


305 dts Jaj Sty 
“Bashar, get lost” 
(Revolution) 
lie E- die pia U Ja y paler sd clio lila Lilo 
Bashar, you are not one of us. Take Maher 
[Bashar’s brother] and get lost. Your legitimacy 
is gone away. 


306 daly dilay Gai 
“Bashar, we are your men” 
(Regime) 
Au jo Ay yall al gaye Apacs y adal cido y deal Lic 
J: 5 Sal 


We have national unity, Muslims, Christians. This is 
the best form of freedom, under Dr. Bashar. 


Es glee dy pall ella y Cuil os ja lS bey SLL 
alle 
Oh, Bashar, you are a liar. Do you really believe 
your speeches? Freedom is getting very close. 


LM oh gl Gis LM Gat a ESAS 
Js: Sl a 
We will say it in all languages. We will love our 
homeland until death, under Dr. Bashar. 


A (55 ull al Sa Y) sels elas al 
Oh, Maher, you are a coward and an agent of 
the Americans [traitor]. Do not forget that the 
Syrian people shall not be humiliated. 


ello y play dl y tla e y pou chads lel y slit 
lay laiia 
Oh, Bashar, you are very dear to us. We sacrifice 
for you our blood and money. You being a 
president to us is what I like. 


lá L= dil y than cb jy tld jh Sli 
Bashar, screw you and your supporters. You 
have lost our respect. 


Lins jo a gall y cod o de dl O tual pale y y e 

I a e hal 
Without Maher, the army will be humiliated. For 
you, we will drink blood. Today our wedding [the 
march] is the best wedding with the presence of 
Dr. Bashar. 


Al lhe cel yg pales GIL «cal pa 398 US Lal 
U 
We have serial thieves, like Shalish, Maher and 
Rami who stole from us. 


Olalla) gas y Lae pei y y Sal Ws gas 
We are in all squares to support the reforms, and 
we are your [Bashar’s] men until death. 


cee goos Cae ja y Cal Os pasa easily GLEL 
3 = 
Oh, Bashar, it is you who are an infiſtrator screw 
you and the Baath Party. Can you pronounce 
“S” properly? [a reference to his lisp] 


le ches ¿de gel) Cul dl y cise b OL dy 
Oh, Bashar, you are very dear to us and you are our 
doctor. Who follows you will never be deceived. 


Bila 1 y jua Liga) e Uy dy E chila gol Ly cli gual 
Oh Abu Hafez [Hafez’s father, referring to his 
father and also Bashar’s son (Hafez)], we will 
protect Syria because our families supported Hafez 
[the deceased Hafez al-Assad]. 


305 Ibrahim al-Qashoush [Abi al-Fida’ al-hamawi], “Ughniyyat Yalla Irhal ya Bashshar,” uploaded 
August, 14, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=KBiWEqz712U. 

306 “al-Sabí' Bahrat Bisnādā Bayt Nihna Rijalak ya Bashar,” [at the Seven Fountain Square, We 
are your Men Bashar] unknown artist, Assadsyria (YouTube Channel), uploaded October 12, 2012, 
accessed June 20, 2018, https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=8fFYHwRNaRU (no longer available). 
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Table 12 (continued) 


Alo da db Jl ll) gas 
“Bashar, get lost” “Bashar, we are your men” 
(Revolution) (Regime) 
colts ol UE gly cehaj gyan N cele lic iial 
JEL alle) 


In heaven, we have martyrs. They are not still alive. 
Even if we are cut into pieces, we will stay loyal and 
be your men, Bashar. 

S le Vy yrs gly yl gall ALS e guie Ul 
Our master has a history. Maybe they saw our 
missiles. Even if you are on Mars. 


The regime supporters’ imitation of revolutionary slogans provides evidence of 
the successful impact that the revolutionary slogans had at that time, as well as the 
slogans or other symbolic products generated by the regime and imitated by the rev- 
olution. All of these symbolic products were important due to the influence they had 
on the Syrian public space in consuming, exchanging, and competing to produce 
more convincing products. 


The Third Group of Slogans 

As can be observed from the examples above, the regime side was mostly dedi- 
cated to responding to revolutionary slogans in the Syrian public space rather 
than releasing new ones, with the exception of old slogans and those specifically 
composed after 2011. From my personal observations, participation in marches in 
2011, and analysis of YouTube videos of regime marches, I have determined that 
the main slogan themes were Hafez al-Assad and his sons, Bashar and Maher. The 
main slogan themes in this group did not, therefore, change from the 1970s through 
to 2012. Some focused on the name Hafez, used as a suggestion that the next regime 
president would be Hafez, Bashar’s son. The following slogans were used after 2011 
because the context in which they were used did not previously exist. For example: 


% gus lo (sul Gell . ayy LL 


[Oh, affectionate Bashar, Syrians will never betray you] 


307 “Min Amam al-Qunsuliyya al-Britaniyya fral-Ladhiqiyya” [In Front of the British Consulate in 
Lattakia], Hanan Asad (YouTube channel), uploaded July 12, 2011, accessed August, 10, 2017, https:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=_kACnwSvg1E (no longer available). 
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What is interesting here is the thought-provoking use of the adjective hanún [affec- 
tionate], which is not appropriate to the situation because of the violent response to 
the protests. It is used simply to improve the rhyme of the slogan, and has the con- 
notation of begging the favor of Bashar al-Assad, as if he were in a strong position 
in 2011 and able to show mercy rather than grappling with rising tension. 

The new regime slogans used after 2011 were slightly different. Before 2011, a 
slogan like the one above, used by regime supporters to prove their loyalty to their 
leader, would have been absurd—for who would have dared to be disloyal? This 
shift led to many other new slogans. For example: 


308 ilai e bila by cls shay 
[Swearing by the ashes of Hafez, we will protect Bashar] 


Here, to express the holiness of Hafez al-Assad, his grave is presented as a divine 
symbol to be sworn by, similarly to God and saints. The context of this slogan and 
the one before it was the beginning of the protests, and the expression of solidarity 
with the regime. When the political and economic situation began to impact on the 
Syrian lira and its value decreased, regime supporters said: 


309% isle aul dE l= Ul 
[Even if we become bankrupt, we do not want any other Assad but you] 
When the shabbiha and the army massacred demonstrators, supporters said: 
310 e Y) Ulale il Sai ac Le gil 
[Why are you not saying that only the army protected us] 
When Turkish intervention escalated in Syria, a new slogan emerged: 
SS g dya Ale e alas | Lá clas 
[Hey Turkey. . . It is your turn now] 


This slogan reflects the regime propaganda that foreign countries were controlling 
the demonstrations on the ground, and was also intended to further the conspiracy 
theory that the regime had promoted since the beginning of the protests: that the 
West would spread chaos in the Middle East. Other slogans specifically targeted the 
media, or what they called the “channels of sedition,” for example: 


308 Personal research archive. 
309 Personal research archive. 
310 Personal research archive. 
311 Personal research archive. 
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312.5 juwalla A gd 258 RG Beh 
Hey piggy Jazeera. Come and see this march] 


These examples are merely some of the regime slogans that were produced and 
performed for the first time in 2011. If we try to connect the two periods (before and 
after March 2011), we find that the regime side activated its tools and instruments 
to produce new slogans just after March 2011. Before this, all slogans were used to 
support the leader’s cult and glory (whether Bashar or Hafez). Slogans addressing 
Syria were rarely used, and when they were used they referred to Assad’s Syria. 
Both periods also show the development of slogan language, and the flexibility of 
regime slogans, competing with the same revolutionary vocabulary after subvert- 
ing it. After March 2011, the regime used the same themes that glorified the Baath 
regime and its leader, but in a more flexible way that was able to respond to, or 
produce similar, symbolic products to those of the revolution. 

The consumption and use of slogans on both sides confirms the mutual depend- 
ency of the pro-regime and anti-regime factions in imitating each other. This imita- 
tion was seen in terms of form, but not content, with the content proving that the 
aim of this replacement was not only to reproduce a product but also to subvert it. 


Banners 


While banners were an essential part of the revolutionary language of Syrians, 
regime supporters were largely inactive in holding up banners other than images 
of Bashar al-Assad or the Syrian flag centered on a photo of him. This section does 
not, therefore, follow the pattern of the previous one by juxtaposing revolutionary 
banners with their regime counterparts, but instead presents a short summary of 
the general characteristics of revolutionary banners. 

Many cities became a focus for the media because of their innovative banners. 
Binnish, for example, was famous for what were called “moving banners,” where 
dozens of banners were held up by demonstrators to form a painting or single 
banner, while Kafr Nable was well-known for the most outspoken banners, using 
sarcastic cartoons and paintings. Zabadani was known for its creative use of lan- 
guage and the smartest messages for the international community, and in Deir Ezzor 
the “Kartoneh” initiative was founded, displaying banners made from cardboard. 

An analysis of my personal research archive, which contains photos taken 
by me personally, photos from activists’ archives, and from digital media, reveals 


312 Personal research archive. 
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several elements shared by the revolutionary banners. First, most of them were 
written in MSA at a time when colloquial Syrian was being used more frequently, 
contrary to the Arabism drive over the previous decades of Baath reign. Second, 
banners functioned as messages to the international community. Demonstrators 
were aware of this essential function, and wrote messages on banners asking 
about the world’s responsibility for what was happening, because they were able 
to broadcast their demonstrations worldwide. These addressed three groups: Arab 
countries, Muslim countries, and the international community. Banners were also 
therefore frequently written in English as well as in Arabic. 

Third, there was an informal, internal competition for cities to write or draw 
the most outspoken or creative banners and, as a consequence, some cities copied 
banners from others. There was also an ongoing dialogue between cities, with 
banners written in response to those displayed in other locations. Fourth, banners 
had different topics and themes, including political sarcasm, jokes, political mes- 
sages, and interpretations of events from the point of view of demonstrators. 

Fifth, another aspect of the exceptional performance was holding up banners 
for photos taken from behind. Demonstrators risked their identities when broad- 
casting their demonstrations via videos or photos because the regime was able to 
recognize and arrest people. They thus had two options to maintain their safety: 
first, to blur the videos; or second and easiest, to film demonstrators from behind. 
This required demonstrators to hold their banners backwards in order to keep them 
readable, and camera operators to film from the back of the demonstration. Sixth, 
banners were used unintentionally to document the events. During the early weeks 
of the protests, banners did not display any dates or places, enabling the regime to 
tell the story that these protests were old ones, or that the photos had been taken 
in another country. Camera operators then took responsibility for showing the date 
and place on a small piece of paper, mentioning it at the beginning of the video. 
Months later, the way of writing dates was changed by adding the year the demon- 
stration took place. If banners were collected in chronological order, they could 
provide a narrative of the events. In addition to this, opposition politicians accepted 
the banners as a way to deliver the opinions of and messages from protestors, such 
as accepting the proposals of the National Council. 


Bakhkh 


Similarly to other symbolic products, bakhkh [graffiti] was used to control the public 
space in Syria. Before the protests, walls were used either to hang Assad’s portraits 
or to praise him in poetry, especially on the walls of military establishments. Despite 
this dedicated purpose of walls in Assad’s Syria, bakhkh passed through different 
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phases to take shape in the first phase of protests. Anything sprayed on a wall post- 
March 2011 was called bakhkh, raising the question of which term should be used. 
Across the Arab revolution countries, messages sprayed on walls were explicitly 
called grāfitī in Arabic, using the word borrowed from European languages, but in 
Syria people favored the terms bakhkh [spray] and hitan [walls]. 

To investigate the reasons for this, it is important to understand whether the 
practice of graffiti was already present in Arabic culture or if there had been any 
similar type of art prior to current use of the term in Arabic. The oldest source in 
which it can be found is Adab al-Ghuraba' [The Literature of Strangers] by Abū 
Faraj al-‘Asbahani (897-967). This book is a compilation of the poetry and sayings 
written by unknown people on walls in different regions seen by the author in the 
course of his travels. His book is an old document that illustrates that the act of 
bakhkh was not a new practice, for in it the author claims to have recorded what 
he heard and saw of what people “wrote on the walls of taverns, fields and houses 
in different lands.“ Other books describe the act of writing on walls, including 
Nafh al-Tib Min Ghusún al-Andalus [The Pleasant Fragrance from the Tree Branch 
of al-Andalus] by al-Mugarri al-Tilmisani (1577-1632) and Hayat al-Hayawan 
al-Kubra [The Great Life of the Animal] by Kamal al-Din al-Dumayri (1344-1405).315 
Each of these indirectly mention the practice of writing on walls as a tool for 
repressed people, especially for strangers and those who feel alienated from their 
homelands.*** All of these sources describe writing on walls in different terms, but 
notably focus on the performativity of the act, its performance, and the quite spe- 
cific verbs written on the wall as a result. This is why there was no special term for 
the writing people put on walls but merely a description of the act of writing itself: 
similarly to the Syrian revolutionary context in which bakhkh described the act, 
rather than the product. 

In the first few months of the protests, demonstrators did not call their work 
“graffiti.” Spraying messages on walls was referred to as bakhkh, until the Ish 
Grafitt al-Huryya [Freedom Graffiti Week] event, which took place from April 14 
to 21, 2012.21 Before and after this event, Syrians called their sprayed walls either 


313 Abt Faraj al-‘Asbahani, Adab al-Ghuraba’ (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid, 1972). 

314 Abt Faraj al-‘Asbahani, Adab al-Ghuraba, 22. 

315 Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Mugarri al-Tilmisani, Nafh al-Tib Min Ghusún al-Andalus, vol. 1 
(Beirut: Dar sáder, 1988); Kamal al-Din Muhammad Ibn Misa al-Dumayri, Hayat al-Haywan al- 
Kubrá (Damascus: Tlas, 1992). 

316 al-Asbaháni, Adab al-Ghuraba, 22. 

317 Donatella Della Ratta, “Syria: Art, Creative Resistance and Active Citizenship,” Freemust, Octo- 
ber 2012, accessed June 1, 2020, https://bit.ly/2IedhE.o (no longer available). 

“Freedom Graffiti Week, Syria” official event Facebook page, accessed June 1, 2020, http://bit. 
1y/3adZcAj (no longer available). 
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hitan or bakhkh. This has to do with the fact that, as a general rule, colloquial Syrian 
tends to use fewer foreign loan-words than other Arabic dialects. The prevalence 
of the word might also be linked with its appearance before 2011 in an episode of 
the famous series Buq‘at Daw’ called “al-Rajul al-Bakhkhakh” [The Spray Man]. 918 
When the writer of this sketch was later arrested, newspaper headlines read “The 
Spray Man Was Arrested.“ 19 

Describing bakhkh as murals or graffiti does not adequately reflect the specif- 
ics of the Syrian context, since these definitions are too narrow for post-2011 Syria. 
A mural is “a large picture that has been painted on the wall of a room or building,” 
while graffiti is defined as “words or drawings, especially humorous, rude, or polit- 
ical, on walls, doors, etc. in public places.”92 “Graffiti” is closer to describing Syrian 
bakhkh only when it is seen as an act of resistance and an “act of vandalism.“ 21 In 
cities like Sarãqeb, for example, regime troops were present, and paintings on walls 
were called httán, not murals. In order to reflect the specifics of the Syrian context, 
and in reference to the TV series Spotlight that gave this word to Syrian graffiti, 
bakhkh is the more culturally appropriate term for this act as performed in Syria. 
One of the spray-women told me that: “you can consider it as graffiti and an artistic 
act of what we do. For us, we see it only as bakhkh, not graffiti.”*?? In addition to 
this, bakhkh does not describe the final product on the wall. It illustrates the act 
of doing it rather than the writing on the wall itself as the purpose, giving greater 
importance to the act of spraying rather than what is actually sprayed. 

As a symbolic product, bakhkh resembled others designed to gain the most 
visual space possible on walls by changing them. Since bakhkh and graffiti are acts 
of resistance, the regime did not start creating this product in its own controlled 
visual public spaces since these areas already displayed the regime’s visual materi- 
als. For this reason, the most apparent visual spaces were the regime’s signs. It inter- 
vened in the production of symbolic products of bakhkh only in two ways: first, by 


318 Al-‘Arabi al-Jadid, “al-Rajul al-Bakhkhakh: Hikayat al-Thawra al-Siriyya” [The Spray Man: Sto- 
ries of the Syrian Revolution], March 17, 2018, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/32pvPrl. 

319 Zaman al-Wasl, “al-Rajul al-Bakhkhakh ‘Adnan Zarāī Kharaj wa-lam Ya‘ud mundhu Thalath 
Sanawat” [The Spray Man ‘Adnan Zara Left and Has Not Come Back for Three Years], July 19, 2015, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.zamanalwsl.net/news/article/62607/. 

320 Kate Woodford, ed., s.v. “mural,” Cambridge Advanced Learner’s Dictionary online (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003); Kate Woodford, ed., s.v. “graffiti,” Cambridge Advanced Learn- 
er’s Dictionary online (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003). 

321 Michael Walsh, Graffito (Berkeley: North Atlantic Books, 1996), 12. 

322 The first spray-woman in Damascus (name withheld by request), interview with the author, 
Istanbul, October 15, 2015. 
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responding to revolutionary bakhkh with alternative products or subverting them; 
and the second after invading a city that was actively demonstrating. Due to the 
intensity of bakhkh in the countryside rather than cities, especially during the first 
few months of the protests, I have divided this section on bakhkh into two parts: 
bakhkh in towns and the countryside, and bakhkh in the cities.“ 


Towns and the CountrySide 

In the early months of the protests, as the number of demonstrations increased, 
demonstrators changed the visual public space of their surroundings, especially 
in places that witnessed many demonstrations. If a city was crowded by demon- 
strations, shabbiha and secret police were unable to regain control over it. They 
retreated to their posts without intervening in revolutionary acts until they had 
backup, giving demonstrators the opportunity to change the public space visually. 
Usually, bakhkh on the walls did not last for long. At most, it was three days before 
the shabbtha intervened and arrested demonstrators. This short period of time was 
an opportunity to change all the names of public places, including squares, streets, 
and schools, to include the word “freedom,” such as Freedom Square, Freedom 
School, Freedom Hospital, and so on. Walls were repainted and new banners made 
to redefine the places. “Freedom,” “revolution,” and “peaceful” were the words 
most frequently written on walls. Once the army regained the city, walls, banners, 
and bakhkh were either destroyed or erased. As with other symbolic products, 
bakhkh was the scene of a metaphorical war between the regime and the demon- 
strators. After all the traces were removed by the regime, activists would sneak out 
at night to change the words written by the regime. Once a place was visited by 
Assad's army, they left messages on the walls to activists and protestors, as shown 
in the photos below. 


323 In Syria, “countryside” and “city” areas do not refer to rural and modern urbanized places re- 
spectively, but are administrative divisions. The countryside can therefore be a big, very crowded 
city. The only difference is that in the countryside, the secret police have less of a presence than 
in big, administrative cities due to the larger size and importance of regime institutions in cities. 
However, this does not mean that all countryside areas are urban and crowded areas like cities. 
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Figure 11: “Assad or we Burn the Country, If you come back here, we are back Greetings 


from Assad’s men”.32* 


Figure 11 above and below display the bakhkh the regime’s shabbiha used to write 
on shops and walls when backup arrived in the city. Checkpoints were created in 
the city or the town, and as they passed through the streets, the shabbtha sprayed or 
painted many messages on shops and walls. The message in Figure 11 reads “Either 
Assad or we burn the country,” showing that the only reason the Assad regime 
started the act of spraying on walls was to signal that the space was still controlled 
by the regime, at least in visual terms. The right side of the photo reads “If you 
are back, we come back, Greeting from Assad’s men”. “You” here refers to protes- 
tors or as the regime called them, terrorists. The second photo (Figure 12), taken at 
Aleppo University, shows how these acts of spraying were subverted by changing 
the bakhkh itself with the addition of a word or two: here with the addition of the 
verb nahruq [burn] before the sentence and the word nabni [build], so the message 
becomes “We will burn Assad and build the country.” Additionally, the word tuzz 
[Fuck] is written under Assad in green which might illustrate that there were two 
people involved in the subversion of this bakhkh. Another example of exchanging 
symbolic products in Syria is seen in the third photo (Figure 13). When the regime 
army passed through a city to “purge” it of “terrorists,” it wrote “the Assad army 
has passed through here”—an indication of the importance of visual spaces for the 
regime (Figure 13). It was normal for activists to distort the phrases written on the 


324 Yallair7al (pseud.), “Assad Graffiti. Translated: Either submit to] Assad or We Burn The Coun- 
try,” location and date unknown, The Revolting Syrian (Tumblr blog), posted in 2012, accessed June 
1, 2020, http://therevoltingsyrian.com/image/18230221834 (no longer available). 
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walls. By putting a single dot over mim in Arabic to become fa’, the meaning was 
changed from “passed through” to “ran away from.” 


Figure 12: Subverting bakhkh between the pro-revolution and regime supporters. The regime bakhkh 
says “Assad or we burn the country.” This was changed to “We burn Assad and we build the country. 


Figure 13: Subverting bakhkh between the pro-revolution and regime supporters. The regime 
bakhkh says “Assad’s soldiers passed through here,” which was changed to “Assad’s soldiers ran 
away from here. 25 


325 “University of Sciences — Aleppo. The Specific Business Squad of the College of Science scolded 
the college squares in revolutionary terms and erased the writings left by the Shabiha,” Aleppo 
University, Freedom Graffiti Week Syria official Facebook page, July 9, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, 
http://bit.1y/39YJWa7. 

326 Bdama, Idlib, October 9, 2012, saved to my personal research archive and verified by Tamer 
Turikmane, the Syrian Revolution Archive. 
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Cities 

In cities, the iron fist of the regime was firmly present and the situation was dif- 
ferent. The act of spraying had to be done quickly wherever it took place, but 
here people had even less opportunity to spray compared to the countryside and 
towns. They did however see the spread of a new revolutionary technique called a 
muzáhara tayyara [flying demonstration]. This was a type of demonstration that 
lasted only three to five minutes and worked well due to the crowdedness of the 
streets. When the demonstration ended, demonstrators would scatter and sneak out 
with the passersby. During those few minutes, however, demonstrators changed the 
visual public space of the street by throwing pamphlets and quickly spraying on the 
wall. The act of spraying was initially performed spontaneously, but later became 
organized. New terms were then coined, including al-rajul al-bakhkhakh [spray 
man], al-mar‘a al-bakhkhakha [spray woman] and katibat bakhkh [spray battal- 
ions] and “brigades,” referring to groups of these protestors and known according 
to the geographic area where they sprayed, such as the spray battalion of Muhajirin 
or Midan. In my interview with the first spray woman in Damascus, who refused 
to give her name, she told me: “my work was spontaneous and never planned in 
advance. For example, on the birthday of Bashar al-Assad, I wrote in the Muhaájirin 
[Presidential] neighborhood, ‘today is the birthday of the Duck’ and ‘Have a black 
day, Duck.“ s With the development of the revolutionary spraying techniques, 
demonstrators tried to organize themselves more by moving bakhkh away from 
a spontaneous act toward unity in messaging and spray techniques. This included 
organizing numerous spray campaigns, the best known of which was the “Freedom 


327 See Yanna Vogiazou, Design for Emergence: Collaborative Social Play with Online and Loca- 
tion-Based Media (Amsterdam: IOS Press, 2007), 23-6. Muzahara tayyara literally translates as “fly- 
ing demonstration” because it lasts only a few minutes. While superficially similar to a flash mob, it 
is a totally different phenomena. Flash mobs are social, apolitical experiences that do not put their 
participants at risk and consist of a performance, like the first flash mob in London in 2003. Usually, 
flash mobs last for half an hour. In contrast, flying demonstrations are political performances by 
nature and do not last more than five minutes. Longer performances are risky, as demonstrators 
may easily be arrested (some are even arrested as they scatter). 

328 First spray woman, interview. Some You Tube videos of the Spray campaign in Damascus: 
“Dimashq, Arwa‘ Maqta“ li-l-Rajul al-Bakhkhakh fi Mintaqat al-Mazza” Damascus, the Most Won- 
derful Footage for the Spray Man in Mezzeh], YouTube, uploaded December 3, 2011, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-aVuGIFnMNA; “Fa‘liyyat al-Rajul al-Bakhkhakh Fi 
al-Mazza al-Qadimah” [The Events of the Spray Man in Old Mezzeh], YouTube, uploaded Novem- 
ber 9, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/watch?v=-aVuGIFnMNA, Personal 
research archive, Mazza, Damascus, January 6, 2012; “al-Muhajirin, Tal at al-Shúra, 100 mitr min 
al-Maktab al- Ri ãst' [Al-Muhajrin, tal'at al-Shúrá [a neighborhood in Damascus] 100 meters from 
the presidential office], uploaded June 28, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https: //www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=L-xcZ2IcQmI&feature=youtu.be. 
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Graffiti Week” that took place from April 14—21, 2012. What was different about this 
campaign was its international dimension, because it spread into several Arabic 
countries, in addition to those who participated in this campaign in Syria. A close 
reading of the context and images shows that the use of stencil graffiti provided a 
new way of expressing the revolutionary act. Activists uploaded all of the possible 
stencils to Facebook, enabling everyone to print them out for spraying later. This 
meant that the themes and sprayed phrases were rather different from the sponta- 
neous ones seen at the beginning of the protests. The most famous graffiti was “Stop 
the killing,” accompanied by an image of Bashar, and then written below it “stomp 
here,” “break the chains,” “freedom for [name of an arrested person],” or photos 
of known Syrian activists or historical figures. For the first time, Syrian symbols 
were revived in this campaign: Sultan al-Atrash (1891-1982), Ibrahim Hananu 
(1869-1935), and Fares al-Khury (1877-1962) were mentioned in reference to the 
democratic Syria of the 1950s, while new icons were seen in Basil Shiháda, Hamza 
al-Khatib and others. Prior to this campaign, graffiti had not drawn on Syrian icons, 
figures of the great revolution, or from Syrian history.“? 

As explained above, the revolutionary side was generally the first to start the 
competition for distributing such symbolic products. Bakhkh was a sensitive issue 
for the regime, in spite of the fact that it did not last very long before the secret 
police came to erase or paint over it. It is important to note that, unintentionally and 
with the help of the political context of the Arab Spring, the first symbolic product 
released in the Syrian public space was bakhkh by the revolutionary side, when 
a group of elementary school pupils in Daraa wrote on the wall of their school: 
E Laul y ja al e by 5 gall cls! “It is your turn, doctor,” and “People want to 
overthrow the regime.” The children were tortured and had their nails pulled out, 
causing people to demonstrate for the first time in Daraa for the freedom of their 
children. 


329 Some photos of the Graffiti Week, “The Liberated Countryside of Aleppo, City of Manbij,” Man- 
bij, Aleppo, Freedom Graffiti Week Syria official Facebook page, September 24, 2012, accessed July 
18, 2023, http://bit.ly/2Plutch; Hay Kashif, Dará [Daraa, Al-Kashef Neighborhood], Freedom Graf- 
fiti Week Syria official Facebook page, June 22, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/2Pm6bip. 
Daraa, Freedom Graffiti Week Syria Official Facebook page, June 15, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, 
http://bit.ly/2SXpAbP; “Munthir Iskan Al-hayy al-Gharbt Qamishli [Munthir Iskan, the West District], 
Graffiti Week Syria official Facebook page, June 5, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/2STjx7P; 
“Kulyyat al-‘Amara - Jamiat Dimashq - Basil - Rah Yishtaqlak al-Tariq” [Damascus University, Fac- 
ulty of Architecture - Basil, Our Path Will Miss You], Damascus University Faculty of Architecture, 
Freedom Graffiti Week Syria official Facebook page, uploaded June 1, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, 
http://bit.ly/2SUIMXJ. 
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Performance 


The symbolic products discussed above can be properly understood when combined 
with performance. The importance of performance is that it is shared by many sym- 
bolic products. For example, a written slogan is incomplete if its performance is 
ignored since all of its performative aspects are eliminated, reducing the slogan to 
merely its textual elements. In this section, therefore, I turn to studying and offering 
a translation of the revolutionary performances as the final component of the rev- 
olutionary language. While the aim of this study is not to analyze pro-regime street 
performances, I refer to and compare them to revolutionary street performances in 
order to support the understanding and analysis of the latter. 

What gives these performances meaning is not only the linguistic content of 
these products but also their speech acts. Competing performances can be distin- 
guished by the level of organization. Revolutionary demonstrations were more 
ordered in terms of their form and organization, particularly after the formation 
of coordinations designed to organize such demonstrations. Pro-regime perfor- 
mances, on the other hand, were chaotic; people were gathered to enact a perfor- 
mance but did not know what to do and were directed by disguised secret police 
officers, who showed that they were part of this spontaneous chaotic performance. 
They sometimes gave instructions about what to chant, what to carry, and where to 
go incase the crowd lost its way in chanting. In addition to this, a significant number 
of participants were obliged to attend because they worked for the regime or had 
otherwise been forced to do so. Pupils were unexpectedly taken from schools to join 
marches, and loyalist marches were organized prior to and following all of Assad’s 
Speeches.“ The “million people marches” of the regime were also made possible 
by “forcing the government employees from Damascus and other cities to join the 
march.“ 1 These acts of praising Assad and his regime were not, therefore, the 
spontaneous events they were declared to be by regime outlets but instead forced 
performances. Some people were forcibly gathered and acting out of fear. This is 
why the regime performances were soulless and simply an act of self-glorification. 
This does not, however, exclude the existence of some people who were convinced 
by what they did in such performances and did them while believing in the regime. 

The revolutionary performance of demonstrations was substantially different 
for many reasons. Joining a demonstration against the regime was not as safe as 
pro-regime marches and many were killed; demonstrators were thus free to protest 


330 Bishara, Syria: The Path of Suffering, 253. 

331 Al Jazeera, “Al-Assad Yahshud Muwaálin wa-l-Mu'árada Tarudd” [Assad’s Regime Deploys its 
Loyalists and the Opposition Answers], October 12, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, http://bit.ly/39d- 
Ddji. 
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or stay safely at home. The decision to take part in a demonstration, despite the 
danger, was also itself an act of emancipation from the regime, defying it, and liber- 
ating bodies in the public space. As argued in this chapter, both sides sought to fill 
the maximum amount of space—physically, visually and symbolically. The act of 
filling public streets with bodies was thus an act of emancipation for the geographic 
space, first of all, as well as for the bodies risking themselves in the streets. Finally, 
the revolutionary performances were better organized than those of the regime. 
People might not have known exactly how to demonstrate, but they allowed their 
bodies to be in tune with the momentarily liberated street or square. This gave 
protestors control over the area through unprecedented cultural practices in a way 
that was unnecessary in pro-Assad marches since the regime normally controlled 
the public space. If the regime organized a march, it served only to confirm owner- 
ship of a space, while protestors were making their own claim on the public space. 
The act of demonstrating was one of emancipation from the regime itself, even if 
only for a short period of time. 

The cultural practices used in the revolutionary demonstrations varied from 
one city to another, based on geographic location. This regional variation in the 
performances was not a negative point, but was rather perceived as reflecting 
Syria’s rich cultural identity. In some cases, this encouraged demonstrators to 
imitate another city’s performative demonstration or to borrow its slogans. One of 
the first slogans was “min húran hallat al-bashayir” [From Htran comes the good 
omen], which was performed differently in Daraa compared to in Damascus. 3°” 
Because of their pride in their cultural differences, demonstrators elsewhere went 
on to perform it as it had been performed in Daraa. The rhythm of the performance 
was close to that of a popular type of song performance called Shuriiqi.**? There 
are many types of Shuruqi, including al-Hada, al-Arda, al-Samirt, al-Marbu’, and 
others.*9* These types of folksongs are usually performed in the Hiran valley, not 
in the cities, and are frequently seen at social occasions like weddings. The distance 
from Húran was not why these slogans were not performed the same way in other 
Syrian cities that lacked this colorful folk tradition in their culture; instead, the 
differences were due to the feeling of being united with all of the folk and cultural 
aspects of other regions as proud representations of all Syrians. Folklore traditional 
singing moved to the big cities like Damascus or other cities performing some of 


332 “Al-Thawra al-Suriyya: Tafis min Huran Hallat al-Bashayir” [The Syrian Revolution: Tafess— 
from Huran Comes the Good Omen], Anas Al Aswad (YouTube channel), uploaded April 28, 2011, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=EZF2Gh_pIwk. 

333 Shurúqtis a type of singing that Huran is known for. Historically it is a type of song used in 
wars and has many variations. 

334 Choukair, interview. 
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the Hurani pieces or other traditional practices of other cities to reflect the union 
with the cities that witnessed the protests. Another type of cultural practice that 
was seen in other geographic places was the folk dance Dabka, seen in cities like 
Damascus, or Dabka Júfiyya, a special type of Dabka that characterized other rev- 
olutionary performances in Daraa, and which begins with two rows of dancers, 
standing face to face. 


Al-Hariqa Demonstration 


An example of the cultural practices of demonstrators and their differences from 
regime marches can be seen in the first demonstration in the al-Hariga quarter of 
old Damascus on February 17, 2011,“ when a group of civilians protested against 
the police beating a young man in Hariqa Souk.*% Suddenly people felt humiliated 
by what had happened to this man, since such a practice was normal in Syria, and 
unexpectedly gathered and started chanting “thieves,” in reference to the police. 
What characterizes this event is the impossibility of analyzing any single detail in 
isolation, especially its performance. The main components of the performance 
were four slogans: 


Ji chads pals q y eal Y) al] Y ¿Jl y gall Gell eal ya 


[Thieves; Syrians will not be humiliated; There is no god but God; We redeem you, Bashar, 
with our blood and souls]??? 


It is impossible to read these slogans separately from the geographic context and the 
performance. Despite the fact that the last slogan praised Bashar, it is understand- 
able only within the chain of the four slogans together. What is more important is 
the performance of the demonstrators, which makes it possible to interpret the 
slogans themselves and indicates the presence of additional dimensions. According 
to witnesses, activists, and news reports, “this demonstration was not a prepared 
one,” but was spontaneous.%% The first slogan, “thieves,” described the police and 


335 Bishara, Syria: The Path of Suffering, 75. 

336 France 24, “Muzahara Ihtijajiyya fi-Dimashq ha da I'tida’ al-Shurta ‘ala Shab” [A Protest in Da- 
mascus After the Police Beat a Young Man], February 18, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit. 
ly/3c0U43X. 

337 “Muzahara fi-Dimashq - Hayy al-Hartga al-Tijart17-2-2011” [A Demonstration in Damascus in 
al-Hariga, the Commercial Quarter, February 17, 2011], Souriana4all (YouTube channel), uploaded 
February 17, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=NykGjfKn3TU&t=42s. 
The slogans were extracted from the only existing video of the demonstration. 

338 Interview with a demonstration participant, October 10, 2015. 
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the routine bribery and corruption that Syria was suffering under. The second 
slogan, “Syrians will not be humiliated,” was an honest reaction to the beating of a 
man, representing not only the moment of the demonstration but also the tragedy 
of Syria under the Assad regimes, in which humiliation was only one facet of the 
symbolic violence inflicted on the people. The slogan after that was “there is no 
god but God,” which at first glance appears to be out of context, since the rela- 
tionship between this slogan, the context and the event itself is not immediately 
apparent. The final slogan, “We redeem you, Bashar, with our blood and souls,” also 
seems inappropriate for the situation: why would an anti-regime protest end with 
a slogan praising Bashar? 

This brief description of the slogans provides only limited information about 
them. The act of interpretation can be misleading if the performance does not 
accompany these slogans. Performativity is “a reiteration of a norm or a set of 
norms, and [. . .] it acquires an act-like status in the present.”?°° By looking at the 
repeated acts, gestures, and movements of demonstrators, we can piece together a 
rhythm that might provide additional information about the performativity of the 
demonstration, as long as performativity is “a repeated act” in the first place.**° 
This repetition is then what signifies the performance itself and the agent(s) when 
doing, not being, demonstrators. 

The footage of the demonstration shows certain repeated norms, acts, and ges- 
tures.2“% For example, we see all of the demonstrators in different scenes are facing 
in the same direction, and all of their hands are positioned upward. Importantly, 
a man who appears to be leading the crowd is standing on top of a car or elevated 
object, using it as his platform. All of these performative aspects and repetitive acts 
illustrate the Syrian cultural practices inherent in the demonstrators’ identity. This 
identity is informed by Ardda, a traditional Syrian folk performance done with 
the help of a crowd to celebrate the happiest events, such as weddings, parties, 
the return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, or the birth of a baby. In such folk per- 
formances, a leader is usually carried on the shoulders of the crowd to get the 
crowd excited and to cheer them on by reciting Shiddiyyat [a special type of poetry] 
that they repeat after him. The performance that is shown in the YouTube video, 
depending on the performative aspects of the demonstrators, can thus be described 
as an adjusted Ardda, used not to celebrate but to protest. 


339 Judith Butler, Bodies that Matter: On the Discursive Limits of “Sex” (New York: Routledge, 1993), 12. 
340 Butler, Bodies that Matter, 107. 
341 “Muzahara fi Dimashq Hayy al-Hartga al-Tijart 17-2-2011.” 
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Throughout the video, the slogans are chanted in different sequences. Each 
slogan is about a theme or issue that is not closely related to the theme or issue of 
the others. The first slogan attacks the police as thieves, and is repeated more than 
once for emphasis. After this, the demonstrators in the video do not appear to know 
what to do. They start screaming and whistling in a way that suggests they may 
have begun to feel afraid of the dangers associated with protesting. Later, during 
this chaotic noise, one person says, “Syrians will not be humiliated,” and all of them 
seem happy to repeat the slogan. Then the whistling and shouting suggesting fear 
start again. To fill the chaos of this gap, someone says, “There is no god but God,” 
and the demonstration becomes quiet and humble as they repeat it respectfully, in 
line with the practice typical in Syrian funerals. 

After this slogan, another is shouted that seems to contradict the essence of 
the demonstration itself and its aims: “We redeem you, Bashar, with our blood and 
souls.” The slogan does not seem to fit with the rest and appears to be out of context, 
particularly since the demonstration is against the regime. Prior to this moment, 
the demonstrators had refused to leave and remained in a crowd until the minister 
of the interior came to reassure them that they would not be arrested afterward. 
When he arrived, he reproached them through the window of his car for protest- 
ing, saying “Shame on you! This is a demonstration.” One of the demonstrators, 
justifying their demonstration and framing it as not anti-regime, says: “I swear to 
God, they beat us.” Then, in order to be able to leave in peace, demonstrators chant 
the pro-regime slogan to prove that they are not against the regime. 

As this example highlights, incorporating the performative aspects of the 
demonstration steers its interpretation as occurring under the only permissible 
occasions for Syrians to demonstrate under Assad. This can be seen in the repeated 
gestures that are very similar to those of Ardda and the humbly voiced repetition 
of “there is no god but God” as if at a funeral, during which this phrase is repeated 
after the funeral prayers are finished and while the deceased is being carried to the 
cemetery. These two cultural sources were the sole ones that helped demonstrators 
in Damascus to perform a dissident act, likely for the first time in their lives. This 
is why the act of protesting in this context is not only an act of objecting but one of 
emancipating the body itself. 

The performances of demonstrators developed over time and primarily drew 
on Syrian cultural identity and folk culture. The geographic location of a demon- 
stration could be deduced from the revolutionary performance, for example by 
the inclusion of ‘Arada, Dabka in Damascus and Dabka Jufiyya in cities like Daraa. 
Demonstrations in Daraa, for example, took a different form to those in other cities. 
The rows of demonstrators were circular, almost resembling a wedding more than 
a protest, and activities like Zajal and ‘Ataba were practiced, in addition to reciting 
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poetry and clapping in a way typical of Hirani culture.“ Another source of inspi- 
ration for demonstrators was visible in Homs, where demonstrators used soccer 
stadium techniques in demonstrations, such as performing a wave, and certain 
soccer slogans were reused in demonstrations.“ Although the revolutionary 
demonstrations had highly innovative and culturally based aspects, the revolution- 
ary performance was shaped over weeks and months. The cultural characteristics 
noted above were present during the later months of demonstrations against the 
regime, once people had had the time to think about the best way(s) to demonstrate. 


Comparing the Regime and Revolutionary Performances 


These cultural practices were less noticeable in pro-regime street performances. To 
trace the nature of the performances of regime marches in the streets and squares, 
I examined three events that caused the regime to call for large marches in Damas- 
cus. These marches centered on, first, burning the Israeli flag on December 2, 2011; 
second, receiving the Arab League delegation on October 26, 2011; and third, the 
Million People March on October 12, 2011. These three examples highlight the 
practices used by the regime to form its marches during protests. Visually, all the 
videos of these marches show photos of Bashar al-Assad everywhere—on shirts, 
flags, banners, streets and anything that could hold a visual product (see photos 
below; Figures 14 to 17). In terms of music, despite the fact that the slogans were 
taken from different occasions, they are almost the same, to the extent that it is 
impossible to differentiate between the marches or state when they occurred. Such 
marches appear to be rituals in praise of Assad. The aim of such performances 
was not to deliver a message, but to control the people and demand their obedi- 
ence. This is why it seemed to be unimportant to the regime for the performance to 
have any meaning other than to send a message to international observers that the 
regime still controlled Syria. 


342 Zajal and ‘Atabd are types of traditional art that are constructed on colloquial poetry mostly 
known in Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine but also performed in other Arab countries. 

343 Al Jazeera, “Suriya Lahn al-Amal: al-Qissa al-Kamila” [Syria, the Hope Melody: The Complete 
Story], uploaded April 21, 2014, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=wkuQa- 
nrsnDY. 
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Figure 14: Pro-regime march in Damascus.“ 


The slogans used in these marches included: 


la ¿io G gy geal iadi" eM Cand Si jas áa Cape by GLEE G" e" Ls Ly ehai pally og NL" og gly dy gue al 
nee Yo ii 


[God, Syria and only Bashar; We redeem you, Bashar, with blood and soul; Oh, Bashar, destroy 
Tel Aviv; Oh, Syrian army, do not let any Zionist live] 


These slogans add nothing to the context of the protests and provide nothing but 
praise for Bashar al-Assad, extolling him as Syria’s only possible leader, despite 
the specific titles and events instigating the marches. This meant that the regime 
marches might change slightly from one to the next but generally had the same 
form and content even over a long period of time. The language of the regime is not 
a flexible one, and it rarely adapts to aspects of new situations and new political 
contexts. The only slogan seen is “we love you,” meaning support for Assad as the 
leader in Syria forever. 


344 “Fidyú Khatir min Qalb Masira Mw ayyida fi-al-Sabi‘ Bahrat” [An Important Video from the 
Heart of the Pro-Regime March in Saba’ Bahrätl, Ali Alkadri (YouTube channel), uploaded Octo- 
ber 12, 2011, accessed June 1, 2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ibSBM5PAuVU (no longer 
available). 
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345 


Figure 15: Pro-regime march in Damascus. 


The photos below (Figures 16 and 17) show visually how the revolutionary per- 
formance in the streets developed, beginning with normal gatherings and pro- 
tests against the regime during the first few months of protests. The movement 
and actions of people resembled the way that regime supporters walked during 
marches. The act of simply walking and the presence of Syrian flags at the beginning 
were the essential elements of the early protests in Syria. Very quickly, however, the 
protests began to include speakers, banners, and even special types of dances and 
new body movements. 

Figure 16 shows the similarities between the practices of regime supporters 
and the pro-revolutionaries in their way of walking and the presence of Syrian 
flags. The visual signs are also very similar to those of pro-regime marches, other 
than the images of Assad displayed in the latter. Figure 17, meanwhile, shows a dif- 
ferent revolutionary performance with protestors in rows, putting their hands on 
each other’s shoulders and jumping up and down as though they were in a soccer 
stadium supporting their favorite club. This arrangement of people is also similar 
to how people are arranged when they pray in a mosque, giving the impression 
of solidarity against the regime. The banners are also hung as if for a live broad- 
cast for soccer fans. In addition to this, the protestors interweave their arms and 
shoulders in a very similar way to the folk dance of Dabka Jufiyyah in Daraa where 


345 “Masira Malytniyya Jadida Tastaqbil Wafd al-Jamia al-Arabiyya” [A Million People March for 
Receiving the Arab League Delegation], Talal zena (YouTube channel), uploaded October 27, 2011, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ZgQhEyPchGk. 
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Figure 16: An early anti- regime demonstration in Daraa.** 


the demonstration took place. Another element is the way in which the footage is 
taken: from behind, in order to reduce the chances of anyone being identified by 
showing their faces. 


Figure 17: An anti- regime demonstration in Daraa in December 2012.” 


346 “al-Thawra al-Súriyya Muzāharāt Madinat Dariya bi-Jawda ‘Aliyya” [The Syrian Revolution, 
the Demonstrations of Daryah in High Quality], Nezar Darayya (YouTube channel), uploaded June 
1, 2020, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=5Nad7rETYLA. 

347 Sham News Network, “Sham, Dar d, Nasib, Muzaharát al-Ahrar Nusratan li-Ard al-Butúla 
Rata 25 12 2011” [Sham News Network, Daraa, Nasseb, Demonstrations for Supporting the Land of 
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The Revolutionary Language: A Break or Continuation? 


The Syrian public space post-March 2011 was shaken up as new powers emerged to 
change the general scene of the consumption and distribution of symbolic products. 
This was apparent across all of the types of products discussed previously, includ- 
ing musical and visual materials, and extended to the language used in the streets, 
including slogans, bakhkh, banners, and the performance of each one. Chapter 1 
traces the elements that helped the Assads control Syria symbolically, from the coup 
d'état of 1970 through to Bashar al-Assad’s inheritance of power in 2000. Chapters 
2 and 3 look at the same elements that helped the Assad regimes control Syria sym- 
bolically but from the revolutionary side. The first to be attacked by the revolu- 
tionary side was the symbolic domination, as seen in the subversion of the entire 
symbolic heritage of the regime. For example, while the regime fought for forty 
years to prevent free newspapers, magazines and alternative media outlets, the 
revolutionary side immersed the public space with many of these in just the first 
few months. Instead of the Baath popular organizations, there were many political 
movements, possibly briefed by tansigiyya. The visual domination that the Assads 
had worked on for decades was destroyed, and the public space took on an alter- 
native appearance. In addition, an active wave of ebooks helped to fill the gap left 
by publishers in Syria, represented by new publishers and the easier circulation 
of ebooks among Syrians, which affected everyday Syrian language through the 
creation of new terms. 

All of these elements helped the regime and pro-revolutionaries change the 
dynamics and distribution of symbolic products to win over supporters from the 
other side. These products are represented by music, slogans, bakhkh, and perfor- 
mance. The metaphorical map drawn in these last two chapters reveals similari- 
ties and differences between the dominant and opposing discourses. The similar 
and different products and aspects of performance ultimately leads the research 
to consider one inquiry regarding this matter. After demonstrating different types 
of the regime language and that of the revolution, the question of whether the 
revolutionary language constitutes a break from or a continuation of the regime 
language can be considered. The importance of this question runs through both 
chapters and indicates that, in addition to attempts to subvert the products of each 
side through imitation and recreation, there is more to be said about the imitation 
and learning strategies and practices of each side. I argue that the revolutionary 
discourse was born decades ago from that of the regime and, over time, became the 
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opposing one. This act of splitting from the dominant discourse started after 2011, 
moving it from an internal opposing discourse to a separate one. In saying that the 
opposing discourse was part of the dominant one, I do not mean that the opposing 
discourse used identical instruments, but rather that it had similarities that prove 
it was internal to the dominant one until clearly separating from it. This period of 
splitting would not have happened without imitating the performance practices of 
the regime, including in music, slogans, and performance. 

The first aspect was seen in (re)productions of similar songs on both sides with 
the aim of subverting them. This practice led the pro-revolutionaries to produce 
covers of decades-old regime songs like “Syria My Beloved,” and the revolutionary 
song “Ya Hif,” which were subsequently re-released several times by regime sup- 
porters. The similarity can be seen not only in producing the songs and covers but 
also in how the pro-revolutionary language followed the same path as that used by 
the regime to produce its songs. 

The second musical aspect was the quasi- and would-be national anthems. In 
addition to the gradual use of colloquial language in producing songs, on the part of 
both pro-revolution and pro-regime factions, the Assad regime had released three 
other quasi-national anthems in addition to the official one since the Baath Party 
came to power: the anthems of the Baath Party, the Youth Union, and the Baath 
Vanguard.** Similarly, over a two-year period, the revolution produced several 
national anthems. 

The third aspect is seen in the way in which the revolutionary songs imitated 
the regime songs at the level of language. A graph of all the compiled songs released 
in the period from March 23, 2011 to March 23, 2012 categorizing them as sung in 
MSA or colloquial Syrian,“ shows that over the course of this year, the revolution- 
ary songs developed in the same way as the nationalist songs of the regime over the 
previous decades of Assad’s rule: in the first few months, MSA was used more than 
colloquial Syrian, but gradually the latter took over from MSA in the revolutionary 
discourse. 

The fourth similar aspect was the regime and revolutionary performances, 
including their visual appearance. Although the revolutionary performance of 
demonstrations was unique and creative in most cases, it initially resembled that 
of the regime. Figures 8 and 9, for example, compare a regime and revolutionary 


348 For more information on Baath national anthems, please see Chapter 1. 

349 This graph was created using a small database of 315 existing revolutionary songs on YouTube 
and ordered according to the date uploaded and interviews with some of the singers to ascertain 
the release date of the songs. See appendix for checking the songs and to listen to them, please visit 
the following link on Creative Memory of the Syrian Revolution: https://creativememory.org/ar/ 
collections/eylaf-bader-eddin-songs. 
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activity: both were engaged in an unspoken competition to display the longest 
Syrian flag. Without the photo caption, it would be impossible to tell which photo 
was of the regime or revolutionary activity. Therefore, it is clear that the early rev- 
olutionary performances originated in those of the regime. In addition to this, both 
sides used the same techniques (in this case, releasing balloons) to send a similar 
but different messages. 

The fifth aspect was slogans. Both sides co-opted, imitated, or recreated slogans 
from the other, but only the most influential symbolic products were recreated. 
This is shown in the three groups of slogans that I describe in this chapter, with the 
tables showing the mutually influential relations between the old regime and new 
revolutionary slogans. The most influential slogans were the ones that protestors 
copied from the regime. It is important to note that copying the other side’s slogan 
not only meant imitating its words or form, but also its performance as well. 

The final aspect was the other revolutionary terms that came into sudden, 
widespread use after their meanings were subverted or changed. Despite the pres- 
ence of newly coined terms, the ones most commonly used were taken from the 
regime discourse or Assad’s speeches, even though the aim of reusing these terms 
was to ridicule and subvert the regime language. 

Examining these six aspects confirms that the relationship between the revo- 
lutionary language and that of the regime was neither one of total rupture nor of 
total continuation, but represents the long journey of development of the opposing 
discourse, which took four decades to take the shape that was seen in 2011-2. It was 
not a language composed in a day, but rather the result of long-term social, politi- 
cal, cultural, and economic processes with contradictory goals: domination (for the 
regime) and emancipation (for the revolution). The revolutionary language began 
as an internal discourse to the dominant discourse of the regime and, over time, 
separated and created itself using the linguistic realm and practices of the regime 
on which it was based. 


Chapter 4 
Are They Being Heard? 
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“Don’t underestimate speech, for beneath it simmers the fates of states and peoples.” 


Fawwaz Haddad, al-Mutarjim al-Khain [The Treacherous Translator] 


The previous chapters illustrate how the language of the revolution was a thick 
language, the understanding of which is dependent on different layers of mean- 
ings, connected to multiple contexts, histories, discourses, and narratives. While a 
simple slogan like “Hafez, curse your soul” might seem very clear in 2011, a close 
reading of it takes us into the dense history of Syria, and it is given another layer 
of meaning by the 2011 protests. What happens to this type of language—including 
slogans, bakhkh, and banners—when it is translated into English? How has it been 
translated and by whom, and is it possible to convey all of these complicated layers 
in translation? This chapter looks at translation(s) through different approaches 
and two different layers or acts of translation. The first of these is the translation 
of revolutionary products by local and external agents, produced for and received 
by Western audiences, and represented by three books: A Woman in the Crossfire: 
Diaries of the Syrian Revolution by Samar Yazbek; Syria Speaks: Art and Culture from 
the Frontline, edited by Malu Halasa, Zaher Omareen, and Nawara Mahfoud; and 
The Story of a Place: The Story of a People, by Creative Memory of the Syrian Revo- 
lution.*®° These are the only three books to have been produced as a translation of 
the artistic and revolutionary languages from a published Arabic source language 
text. The second act of translation I will consider is by local agents, showing how 
Syrians (activists, bloggers, and academics) perceive Syria and the language of the 
revolution and present it in English. This is represented by initiatives such as the 
Free Syrian Translators, Mundassa, and other individual projects. This approach 
of examining different layers of translation sheds light on the sociology of transla- 
tion by considering the translation market, which is dependent on many factors for 
its existence and distribution. These factors, as Johan Heilbron and Gisèle Sapiro 
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explain, are “the international field and its structuring in cultural exchange, the 
economic and political constraints that influence these exchanges, and the agents 
of intermediation and the processes of importing and receiving in the recipient 
country.“ The materials and translations used in this chapter are open-ended 
in that they necessarily begin with the revolutionary events of 2011 and extend 
through 2019. It is impossible to limit the timeframe of the act of translation, since 
new translations may be produced during, or after, the writing of this chapter. 


Discourse(s) and Narrative(s) 


The existence of different levels of translation, different agents, and different audi- 
ences obliges this study to draw on the concept of dominant and dominated dis- 
courses in translation, combined as I will show with narrative theory. This chapter 
draws on the concept of discourse to interpret the translations and books. Michel 
Foucault defines discourse as: 


a group of statements in so far as they belong to the same discursive formation. . . [Discourse] 
is made up of a limited number of statements for which a group of conditions of existence can 
be defined. Discourse in this sense is not an ideal, timeless form. It is, from beginning to end, 
historical—a fragment of history I. . .] posing its own limits, its divisions, its transformations, 
the specific modes of its temporality.’ 


A collection of statements thus forms a discourse by sharing a description or act 
of telling or by providing information on the same subject. Because the described 
act of telling creates shared attributes for the subject, these statements then create 
a discursive formation that can exist in multiple media, including speeches, nar- 
ratives, research providing background information or analysis and, in our case, 
translations—as the act of importation or exportation.** The relationship between 
these elements (translation as importation and translation as exportation) is a dia- 
lectical one: each element resists and opposes the others because each is written 
from within a specific discourse, for a specific audience, and by different agents. 
One characteristic of discourse is pre-existing repertoires; we do not use our own 
words but instead reproduce what is already present in our competences, using 
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words, stories, terms, and expressions from existent repertoires. In other words, 
what we say about and how we describe Syria has been “already said.“! For that 
reason, we are not free to write about this subject without using the existing compe- 
tences on Syria and the narratives—Arabic and English—that shape our discourse. 
In this sense, we are using one another's statements when we discuss and create 
our perceptions of this topic and subject. This requires us to consider the narratives 
of Syria that have been created by both activists and translators. Are narratives 
translated by activist translators and translators from Arabic into English similar or 
different, given that the presence of two languages means (at least) two discourses? 
To provide a counterpoint to Foucault's “already-said,” I use Roland Barthes' per- 
ception of text and combine it with narratives and discourse. In Barthes” words, 
“the text is a fabric of quotations, resulting from a thousand sources of culture [. . .] 
the writer can only imitate an ever anterior, never original gesture, his sole power 
is to mingle writings, to counter some by others.“ ss In what ways can translation 
represent a discourse and fill in the gaps of what is translated and how? Moreover, 
as Ngugi Wa Thiong'o notes: 


Over the years, I have come to realise more and more that work, any work, even literary 
creative work, is not the result of any individual genius but the result of a collective effort. 
There are so many inputs in the actual formation of an image, an idea, a line of argument and 
even sometimes the formal arrangement. The very words we use are a product of a collective 
history“ 


It is thus important to consider narrative theory in combination with the transla- 
tional act and discourse, since narratives are what shape our perceptions of the 
reality of our world. Narratives are defined as “stories that we come to subscribe 
to—believe in or at least contemplate as potentially valid—and that therefore shape 
our behavior towards other people and the events in which we are embedded.“ 
These groups of stories structure a particular way of perceiving the world around 
us that consists of stories embedded in ourselves. This narrative system accord- 
ingly indirectly urges us to reproduce similar narratives in much the same way as 
discourse functions. Drawing on the theory of narratives and the influence of daily 
narratives in translation shows us not only two different narratives from different 
discourses, but also illustrates the translator's choices in selecting between alterna- 
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tive translations of this narrative into a new culture and language. When a transla- 
tor chooses a specific term for another in the source language text, they are aware 
that this choice is shaped by discourses that use different repertoires. One example 
of this, somewhat removed from the events of 2011 but relevant to Syria, is how 
to translate the phrases “Harb Tishrin al-Tahririyya” [October War of Liberation], 
“Harb al-Ashir min Ramadan” [10th of Ramadan War], or “Milhimit Yum Kipur” 
[Yom Kippur War] from Arabic discourse into English. The translator will be well 
aware that these are three different terms each representing the narrative of a par- 
ticular country or state. The first, for example, has been used by the Syrian regime 
to indicate that it liberated the governate of Qunayiterah; the second emphasizes 
the holiness of the month of Ramadan in the Egyptian context; and the third is the 
Israeli name for this war, which highlights that it happened on this religious day. 
Translating this war into English, regardless of which term is used, illustrates the 
narrative(s) in which a translator has chosen to inscribe themself. By unpicking 
the cultural and political dimensions of the term in three different countries, this 
example highlights how the act of translation goes beyond questions of domestica- 
tion and foreignization.**% No matter what the translator chooses, their choice will 
reflect the narratives and discourse of the target language and the narratives and 
discourse that dominate the translator. With the example above, my aim is not to 
prove which label is “right,” but rather to show that in the context of such political 
phenomena, the act of naming is impossible without drawing on our narratives 
as translators. In this sense, translation works hand-in-hand to either confirm the 
previously constructed discourse of a domesticated translation, or to provide an 
opposing view through a foreignized translation that seeks to provide an additional 
cultural dimension and external narratives. 

Hence, in the Arabic discourse, choosing to describe what happened in Syria 
in 2011 as a “revolution” represents the revolutionary discourse and narratives, 
whereas labeling it a “crisis,” “sedition,” or “conspiracy” refers to the discourse 
and narratives of the regime. In this case, the well-informed translator will be 
fully aware that their choice of term tips the balance toward a specific discourse 
in Arabic. Some translators might strive for neutrality by choosing different labels, 
creating a new group of terms not used in Arabic such as “civil war,” “clashes,” 
“unrest,” “rebellion,” and so on. This third way (neither labeling Syria as a revolu- 
tion nor a crisis) is not necessarily as neutral as it claims to be, but it does create a 
linguistic space for new narratives and stories about the same political phenomena 
in Arabic and is also able to reuse part of the same repertoire of the English dis- 
course. Here I will not make a case for the “right” label for Syria in 2011, but I will 
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argue that different names and labels activate different narratives and discourses 
in treating Syria as a topic, subject, event, and a place. 


Translation as Importation and Exportation 


Given the importance of narratives and discourses, the act of translation is done 
from various perspectives depending on other elements related to the sociology of 
translation and its market. As Heilbron and Sapiro explain, there are three dimen- 
sions of “the transnational circulation of goods; firstly, the structure of the field of 
international cultural exchanges; secondly, the type of constraints—political and 
economic—that influence these exchanges; and thirdly, the agents of intermedi- 
ation and the processes of importing and receiving in the recipient country.“? 
In this chapter, these three elements will be analyzed as follows: first, by broadly 
mapping the translation market—what is translated and what books are available; 
second, by focusing on translation as a good or commodity with economic value, 
in the shape of translational projects funded by external organizations and foreign 
agents (i. e., Syria Speaks, A Woman in the Crossfire, and The Story of a Place); and 
third, by looking at participants in the translation process. The latter may include 
public organizations, such as cultural centers and universities, but translations can 
also be produced without state or institutional funding, as will be seen in the exam- 
ples of the Free Syrian Translators, Mundassa, and individual initiatives. In line 
with these three elements, this chapter is divided into three main sections. The 
first section, entitled “Translating through absence,” provides a general overview 
of the translation market from Arabic into English, presenting recent statistics for 
translations and new data gathered for this study on what is translated (topics and 
themes), when, and for what audiences. 

The second and third sections are dedicated to translation as importation, and 
translation as exportation respectively. These two acts of translation are based on 
the characteristics of each language, specifically its classification as either a dom- 
inant language (English) or a dominated one (Arabic). To put it differently, “dom- 
inant countries export their cultural products [translations] widely and translate 
little into their languages, the dominated countries ‘export’ little and ‘import’ a lot 
of foreign books, principally by translation.”*% The second section thus looks at 
how revolutionary works have been translated into English (a dominant language) 
as represented by its agents, experts, and publishers. In the context of my research, 
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I refer to this as importation: the act of translation is done by foreign agents, organ- 
izations, and translators with the goal of importing the translation into the foreign 
market, and the specific work to be translated is decided based on the needs of the 
English book market. In this case, English—as a language—has imported transla- 
tions without any Syrian government funding. Thus, the importation of a transla- 
tion into English is produced by English agents for Syrian texts.“ The second type 
of translation, termed translation as exportation, is done either by Arabic agents 
who may be defined as activists, bloggers, translators, or through local, unfunded 
initiatives. 

In addition to those mentioned above, the analysis of sample translations will 
be accompanied by a “thick translation” that illustrates additional possibilities for 
the translated material. Thick translation, as a concept and tool, is used to dissect 
translations and shed light on the plurality of meanings in the source language 
text, as for example in Kwame Appiah’s thick translation of the proverbs.**? The 
cultural dimensions and meanings that are rarely transferred from the source in 
translation foster the use of this theoretical concept. Thick translation empowers 
the source language text by localizing and structuring translation, as Martha Pui 
You Cheung shows with “xin, da, and yd.“ és Localizing and structuring helps a 
translation to “bring depth and breadth to the representation of culture, even if 
the representation can never be total, never complete.”** This process makes a 
reader a “traveler not a tourist“ ss while reading the translated text. In this study, 
I have sought to undertake a thick translation by paraphrasing the language of the 
revolution within offering a parallel English text and a description of it in Arabic in 
the previous chapters. 
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Translating Through Absence: Translating Literature 


While it might seem unusual to describe the state of translation as one of absence in 
a time in which cultures and nations meet through translation, this is nevertheless 
the most appropriate description of the current translation market into English. 
Numerous studies and articles have been written about the (absence of) transla- 
tions of Arabic fiction into European markets and languages. In their study of trans- 
lation from Arabic to Spanish, Maria Luz and Gonzalo Fernandez Parrilla deplore 
the lack of books translated from Arabic in the Spanish translation market.** In a 
2000 study on the German market, Hartmut Fandrich lamented that “the sale of any 
well-written and highly interesting novel of contemporary Arabic literature may 
not be sufficient to even cover the costs of production,” and found that public inter- 
est in translation essentially ends with the Arabian Nights.*% Two decades after 
Fandrich’s work, little seems to have changed: in her recent 2021 study of transla- 
tions of Arabic into German, Sandra Hetzel states that “Arabic literature in transla- 
tion continues to play a marginal role in the German-speaking literary market.”?® 
In France, meanwhile, the proportion of books translated into French from Arabic 
in 2018 was “less than 1% of all translations, disregarding the continuous immigra- 
tion of perhaps five or six millions from the Maghreb countries in a total population 
of 68 millions,” as shown by a Diversity Report.*® In his major case study of the 
translation of Arabic literature into French, Richard Jacquemond writes: “Arabic 
production appears in the French market as the most translated non-European lit- 
erary production, with an average of 10 to 20 translations published each year in 
the 1980s (out of 2,000 to 3,000 translated books).“ “ Focusing on the Italian market, 
Monica Ruocco’s survey of books translated from Arabic into Italian shows that 
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only 33 such translations were published between 1987 and 1997.57 The same issue 
is apparent in Sweden, as Marina Stagh has shown.“? 

In the English translation market, things are much the same. There have been 
a number of studies—both old and new—discussing English translations of Arabic 
literature. In 1990, Edward Said noted that: “Arabic remains relatively unknown 
and unread in the West, for reasons that are unique, and remarkable, at a time 
when tastes here [in the United States] for the non-European are more developed 
than ever before.”’”? Ten years later, Peter Clark added that Arabic literature is 
still largely the preserve of the Middle Eastern specialists. It has not come out of the 
ghetto.“ Hosam Aboul-Ela agreed, writing eleven years after Said’s article that: 
“(t]he American literary marketplace may be more disinterested in and ignorant of 
contemporary Arabic literature today than it was eleven years ago.“ “ 

Salih J. Altoma’s Modern Arabic Literature in Translation: A Companion sheds 
further light on the lack of Arabic translations into English.?”* Altoma divides con- 
temporary translation from Arabic into English into three periods.“ The first 
period saw the translation of ten literary works, and lasted from 1947 to 1967. The 
second period was characterized by giving higher importance to modern Arabic 
literature, and lasted from 1968 to 1988. During this time, most of the translated 
books were by Egyptian writers, with the exceptions of Tawfiq Awwad (Palestine), 
Halim Barakat (Lebanon), Abd al-Rahman Munif (Jordan/Saudi Arabia), Tayyib 
Salih (Sudan), and Muhammad Shukri (Morocco).*”* The period resulted in “some 
sixty novels and forty anthologies of short stories” being translated.?”* The third 
and final period ran from 1988 to 2003, during which time there was a higher 
number of translations into English, especially after Naguib Mahfouz was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in Literature.**° 
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Bringing us closer to the present day, a Literature Across Frontiers report 
on Arabic translations shows that “close to 596 titles in the category of literature 
(fiction, short stories, essays, memoirs, poetry) were published in the period of 
2010 to 2020, which are distributed in the UK and Ireland.“ 1 Despite the fact that 
publications of translations have increased over time, the numbers indicate a lack 
of publishing interest in translating books from Arabic, since less than 1% of the 
total number of books published annually in Arabic—an estimated 17,000 titles 
per year—are translated into English.*8? This relationship between languages 
the source language of a text and target language of a text—can be explained at 
two levels.*8% The first depends on the value or “literariness” of the language in 
“the world republic of letters,” according to Pascale Casanova, while the second is 
dependent on what Heilbron calls the “world system of translation.” 


The World Republic of Letters 


Language has a value that imposes itself in what Casanova calls “the world republic 
of letters.”3** The value that Casanova terms “literariness” is responsible for assign- 
ing importance to a specific language based on “the political sociology of language 
[that] studies the usage and relative “value” of languages only in political and eco- 
nomic terms.”*8" In this sense, some types of languages, by “virtue of the prestige 
of the texts written in them, are reputed to be more literary than others, to embody 
literature.“ ss This positions Arabic—as a language and literature—as having less 
merit and does not show its value, not only because of the unfair law of compe- 
tition and struggle between languages and their literatures, but also because of 
the need for “the existence of a more or less extensive professional milieu.“ In 
general, Arab countries do not have a professional milieu providing literary salons 
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or ensuring freedom of speech—a natural consequence of authoritarian regimes. 
Some of the Gulf states have established initiatives and study centers for transla- 
tion, such as the Kalima Project, the Doha Institute for Graduate Studies, and the 
Hamad Bin Khalifa University Press (initially managed by Bloomsbury), as well as 
organizations that provide funding to translate highly-awarded Arabic literature 
into English.9% These have, however, had very little effect because of the nature 
of the political and economic core of countries that is required for the freedom 
and creativity of their citizens. It is also impossible to exclude the impact of the 
Western view of Arabic literature, particularly with regard to publishers that 
are highly selective when dealing with Arabic culture. Peter Clark, for example, 
describes how one publisher refused to accept short stories by Syrian writer ‘Abd 
al-Salam al-Ujayli for translation, saying: “There are three things wrong with the 
idea. He's male. He's old. And he writes short stories. Can you find a young female 
novelist?”98* Clarks account may provide an explanation for the policies of certain 
publishing houses, which select works to be translated from Arabic not based on 
their literariness but rather on the basis of clearly ageist and/or sexist demands. In 
addition to this, financial considerations might put pressure on publishers to find 
an Arab writer to write directly in one of the European languages without the need 
for translation, which is cheaper and quicker 


The World System of Translation 


Another explanation for the problem, complementing Casanova's analyses, can be 
found in Heilbron’s “world system of translation”; an institution that is “hierar- 
chical and I. . .] comprises central, semi-peripheral and peripheral languages.”9% 
Arabic is a peripheral language in this system as it, along with other languages like 
Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese, comprises “less than one per cent of the world 
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market.“ 1 This tiny percentage is quite shocking, given the huge number of speak- 
ers of so-called “peripheral languages” regionally and globally, not to mention the 
global impact of these countries, cultures, and migrants. There are, for example, 423 
million Arabic speakers in the Arab world alone,“? and according to the Interna- 
tional Organization for Migration, approximately 6 million Arabs living in Europe, 
excluding Arab descendants.**% Millions more live in Canada and the United States. 
And yet the rankings of central, semi-peripheral, and peripheral languages rarely 
change. When they do, it is typically because of political reasons, such as the rapid 
decrease in translations from Russian as a direct effect of the division of the Soviet 
Union and its impact on Eastern Europe.*** 

While I have thus far described the situation and context of the market for 
Arabic translations to English, this has largely been in regard to translations of lit- 
erature. While no one can deny the importance of translating literature, this study 
does not concern literary works and translation, but rather the translation of a 
political event into English. To the best to my knowledge, there are no statistics for 
translations of nonfiction works from Arabic into English. The available statistical 
data only show the number of translated fictional works from Arabic, with little to 
no coverage of translations of nonfiction. 

Before moving on to consider nonfiction translations from Arabic into English, 
it is important to observe a new attitude to selecting literary works to translate 
from Arabic into English. This focus can be seen in the translation of literary works 
that reflect the reality of the Arab social and political world through literature. One 
type of literature that flourished after 2011 is testimonial literature, which is not a 
diary or novel, but rather a mixture of the two. In the case of Syria, the selection 
of such translations serves as a replacement for importing knowledge in Arabic, 
though it is important to note that imported testimonial literature that reflects the 
Syrian situation through literature is not synonymous with how Arab or Syrian 
intellectuals analyze the situation. This strategic act of publishing literature spe- 
cifically on Syria after 2011 came about not only because of the needs of the book 
market but also as a result of the increased number of displaced Syrians in exile. 
This relationship created and affected a new Syrian cultural field in exile, in par- 
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ticular through the increased demand for translating Syrian works.*% In France, 
for example, “after 2011, Syrian literary works were translated more than before 
2011.7 This increase observed by Richard Jacquemond is really due to the spe- 
cific setting of the Syrian cultural field. In contrast to France and Germany, where 
many Syrians fled, English-speaking countries like the UK and USA did not receive 
many Syrian refugees—due to a combination of geographic location and asylum 
policies—and this meant that they had no real impact on the artistic field in English 
and, with the exception of some individual initiatives, especially on translation into 
English.?% Even in Germany, Syrian writer Yassin Haj Saleh has argued that the 
landscape of Syrian works translated into German “isn’t always very interesting. 
It’s survival literature,” and has called for more translations of “wider things like 
philosophy, religion studies, culture, and sociology.”*9*8 

To identify the precise number of translations of nonfiction works, or as Saleh 
calls it, “survival literature,” within the framework of my study, nonfiction works 
translated from Arabic into English are the most salient to the understanding of 
knowledge production from Syria in Arabic and also on Syria in English. Due to the 
lack of any statistics for this field, I compiled information from a variety of sources in 
order to produce a dataset of nonfiction books translated from Arabic into English. 
I first used the website ArabLit to research any translations published from 2009 to 
March 2019. This provided me with the name of a few dozen publishers translating 
works from Arabic. I then examined their online catalogs and asked them for any 
official statistics for their translated works. I also used the catalog information to 
search the Amazon website for other publishers offering translations from Arabic 
into English, enabling me to locate 104 publishing houses producing translations 
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from Arabic into English.*% After browsing publishing catalogs and emailing pub- 
lishers to inquire if they had any official statistics or reports about their transla- 
tion market, I created a list of all translated nonfiction works. Table 13 shows the 
number of nonfiction works published on an annual basis. Using these methods I 
identified a total of 643 fiction and nonfiction books translated from Arabic into 
English between 2009 and 2020. The year 2009 was chosen as a starting point as this 
was when the ArabLit website was launched, and beginning two years before the 
Arab revolution made it possible to exclude a sudden interest in revolutions and 
translations. 


Table 13: Number of nonfiction and fiction books translated from Arabic into English by year. 


Nonfiction books translated from Arabic Fiction books/diaries/testimonies 


into English by year translated from Arabic into English by year 
Year Number Number 
2009 5 37 
2010 5 29 
2011 16 26 
2012 6 25 
2013 9 35 
2014 9 38 
2015 6 35 
2016 11 42 
2017 8 31 
2018 2 40 


2019 4 25 


The table above shows the dearth of translations from Arabic into English for 
nonfiction books, with far fewer nonfiction works translated than literary works. 
The numbers are very small and illustrate an almost total lack of interest in trans- 
lating nonfiction works for the English-speaking market. A closer reading of the 
titles indicates that these translations are primarily religious books or classics. 
For example, four of the five books translated in 2009 were written by Ibn Battuta 
(1304-69), Ishaq Ibn Sulayman al-IsraTli (c. 832- c. 932), Ibn Tufayl (1105-85), 
Ahmad Ibn ‘Ajiba (1747-1809), and the final one was about Imam Ahmad Sibai 
(1905-84) in Mecca, followed by critical essays on his autobiography. The types 
of books translated did not change in 2010, when the five books translated were 
about Ibn Hanbal (780-855), al-Ghazali (1058-1111), Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (800-871), 
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Ibn Khallikan (1211-82), and ‘Abd al-Jabbar (935-1024). Almost the same content 
and types of translated books can be seen for the years that followed. These figures 
and the themes of the nonfiction works translated from Arabic into English indi- 
cate that Western interest in Arabic translations is mostly in classical or religious 
books, with the almost total exclusion of contemporary nonfiction Arabic books. 
The almost complete absence of translated nonfiction books raises the question 
of how English books on Syria are written and explains the existence of just three 
books including a translation of the language of the Syrian revolution. How do 
these books translate such a thick and rich language, and on what level are they 
able to convey the complexities of the context of revolution? Below I examine trans- 
lations of the revolutionary language by looking at two different acts of transla- 
tion: translation of imports and exports of/to the dominant language, first through 
books translated by agents from the center, and second through translations done 
by activists working on the periphery. 


Translation as An Act of Importation into the Dominant 
Language 


In this section, I will show the marginal space—reflected by just three books—that 
has been assigned to translation as a direct act of transferring Syria in 2011 from 
Arabic into English. A number of other books that were published as translations 
but not published in Arabic were excluded from the study due to the absence of 
a published Arabic source text. What distinguishes this act is that it is done by 
external initiatives, and translations are published by English-language publishing 
houses with the cooperation of Syrian authors. The three translations I will examine 
are A Woman in the Crossfire: Diaries of the Syrian Revolution by Samar Yazbek; 
Syria Speaks: Art and Culture from the Frontline, edited by Malu Halasa, Zaher 
Omareen, and Nawara Mahfoud; and The Story of a Place: The Story of a People, by 
Creative Memory of the Syrian Revolution (CMSR).*% Each book will be analyzed 


400 Samar Yazbek, A Woman in the Crossfire: Diaries of the Syrian Revolution, trans. Max Weiss (Lon- 
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using its translations, comparing the similarities and differences of both the Arabic 
and English texts. I will also combine the analysis with an act of thick description, 
highlighting where the existing translation fails or succeeds to show the multilay- 
ered text and interpret the materials. 


A Woman in the Crossfire: Diaries of the Syrian Revolution 


The first of these translations on the Syrian revolution, published in 2012, was 
written by Samar Yazbek and entitled A Woman in the Crossfire: Diaries of the Syrian 
Revolution. The Arabic title cautiously describes the events as an “uprising” or “Inti- 
fada,” rather than a “revolution” as in English, showing that the publisher and trans- 
lator were taking a stand regarding Syria in 2011.4 Moreover, unlike the English, 
the Arabic title does not mention that the owner of these diaries is a woman. The 
original edition of the book in Arabic was released in December 2012, the English 
version in August 2012, the German one in February 2012, and the French one in 
April 2012.* The timing of these releases sheds light on the translation market and 
audience, and the strategy of garnering more attention to the writer by first releas- 
ing the book in foreign languages (English and German) before the original Arabic. 
This has a number of implications, the most important one being that although the 
book was originally written in Arabic, its audience is a Western one. This can be 
seen by comparing the reception of the Arabic and English versions on Goodreads: 
while the Arabic version has 231 ratings, with an average score of 3.57 of 5 stars, +03 
the English one has 415 ratings and an average of 3.71 of 5 stars.*%* This suggests 


401 The title in Arabic, Taqatu‘al-Niran: Min Yawmiyat al-Intifada al-Súriyya, literally translates as 
“Crossfire: From the Diaries of the Syrian Intifada.” 
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that the English-speaking readership of the book is greater than its Arabic reader- 
ship, an indication that the book—and especially its translation—are intended for 
English-speaking readers (though one limitation of this conclusion is the fact that 
the accessibility of Goodreads may vary more across the Arab-speaking world). 

In an interview with English PEN, the organization that provided a grant to fund 
the translation of Yazbek’s book, translator Max Weiss said that he selects books for 
translation “to make an impact [on] how the Anglophone readerships will encounter 
and comprehend the Arabic-Speaking World.“ This provides support for the idea 
that the translator’s choices are made in such a way as to improve the understanding 
of others. Weiss’ translation is fascinating in its choice of words and expressions, 
and a high level of cooperation with the author herself was required to produce the 
work in English. Weiss explains in the interview that “the particularity of her story 
remained relatively obscure to me until I delved into the diaries at the level of liter- 
ary translation and began to correspond with Samar on a personal level.“ 

In general, Weiss tries to offer a literal translation for the text. Most of the time, 
he provides eloquent alternative equivalences for the Arabic text. In some instances, 
however, the English wording could lead to a different understanding or interpreta- 
tion compared to the original. This is of particular significance with regard to the rev- 
olutionary language, which cannot be translated word-for-word despite its simple 
structure. For example, Weiss provides notes to explain his translational choices. He 
may be the first to borrow the term shabbiha into English, which has generally been 
translated as “thugs,” diminishing the long history of this term in Syria.“ The way 
in which a work is translated does not affect the English text, provided the transla- 
tion is understandable and the English reader does not have sufficient skill in Arabic 
to compare the two. However, as Lawrence Venuti argues, a transparent translation 
hides the translator but also hinders recognition of the cultural aspects of the source 
language text.* An act of foreignization, on the other hand, can call back the source 
language’s text with all of its context. A readable, transparent translation might 
serve the monolingual reader, but distances them from the source language text. 
At the same time, the act of foreignization can operate in reverse, recalling a com- 


405 Polly Roberts, “A Word from the Translator- Max Weiss,” English Pen, July 30, 2013, accessed 
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petence that the reader knows and has negative associations with, as we will see in 
the examples of slogans from Yazbek’s book that were translated into English. These 
samples were selected because they are slogans from Syrian demonstrations; I will 
trace their thick meanings to see how effectively the translation is able to transfer 
the multilayered interpretations of the revolutionary language. 


Table 14: Selected patterns of revolutionary language in A Woman in the Crossfire. 


Selected patterns of revolutionary language in A Woman in the Crossfire 


Page (English, English Arabic 
Arabic) 
1- 8,16 Anyone who kills his own people is a traitor sas Jin = 
2- 153, 181 Anyone who kills his own people is a traitor GS Ad Sian (ch 
3- 119,144 Freedom, freedom! The Syrian people Olginlo 57900) all dy js 4a pe 
won't be insulted 
4- 173, 203 Allahu Akbar 5) 40) [without any explanation] 
5- 174, 203 Prince of Jableh Not in the Arabic text 
6- 190, 222 The Free Virgin Women of the Syrian Coast gos dalall Jl ja 
7- 180, 210 No legitimacy for anyone who kills the ell Jii Gal ase på Y 
people 
8- 133, 160 (Clapping), Abu Hafez . ..Abu Hafez dial a 59 4) hila si Ladle y 
(ale 


Although word-for-word translation is often one of the safest methods of capturing 
meaning in both the source and target languages, it is not as effective with regard 
to slogans because of their multilayered nature. Slogans are characterized by their 
brevity, high level of symbolism, musicality, rhythm, and eloquence, making trans- 
lation of this performative language a challenge. Revolutionary products such as 
slogans are multilayered and writerly texts. According to Samia Mehrez, these are 
the kinds of works “where the reader and translator is confronted with multiple 
undetermined signs and codes that challenge their expectations of narrative unity 
and call upon both [the reader and translator] to renounce the passive receptiv- 
ity of the consumer and to embrace an engaged effort as producers of a text that 
continues to be written on several levels.“ This challenge forces translators to 
negotiate between both cultures and linguistic units and improvise by creating a 
new translation for these thick contextual expressions and terms. 
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The translation of slogan 1 in Table 14 above, which generalizes the attribute of 
treason to anyone who kills a fellow Syrian, makes the English translation particu- 
larly open to multiple interpretations by English-speaking readers for whom this 
book provides their only window onto Syria in 2011. Anyone reading the book after 
2013, when Syria became a proxy war country, might think that this slogan referred 
to all fighters—both pro- and anti-regime—but according to Yazbek’s account, this 
slogan was chanted in April 2011, at a time when only one side of the conflict was 
killing Syrians: the regime. This is one reason why the actual meaning of this slogan 
is that the regime is a traitor because it kills people. A second reason for this inter- 
pretation is that there is a possessive pronoun in Arabic, “shabu,” which means 
one’s people; the only side that has a people or nation is the authority—the regime 
or Bashar al-Assad. A literal translation of this thicker meaning could be “anyone 
who belongs to a people and kills their people is a traitor.” But further confirmation 
that the perpetrator of the act is the regime is provided by the position of “traitor” at 
the beginning of the slogan. It could thus be translated to confirm the regime is the 
murderer (“the regime is a traitor for killing Syrians”). Another possible translation 
might assume that illi; [which/who] refers to Bashar al-Assad, and read as “He 
who kills his people is a traitor.” The use of “anyone” in Weiss’ translation margin- 
alizes and obscures the identity of the perpetrator, since “yill?” literally translates as 
“the one who.” Another suggested translation might generalize the perpetrator of 
the act of killing, and read: “killing Syrians is betrayal.” None of these possibilities 
are meant to diminish the translation presented in the table, but instead to show 
that such types of text are open to different meanings and interpretations. This 
range of possible translations also highlights that the same slogan, at a different 
time, can be translated differently in its different (new) context. For example, com- 
paring slogans 1 and 2 from Table 14—which have the same English translation, 
but where the Arabic words are in a different order—shows the importance of 
putting “traitor” at the end. The translation of two slogans from two different dates 
should not be the same, suggesting that the translator missed or misread the dif- 
ference. The first slogan accuses the regime of murder, which is why the emphasis 
is on the act itself, while the second one emphasizes the perpetrator(s) of the act, 
including the regime. The different order of the words within the slogan originates, 
as I read it, from the massacre at Jisr al-Shugúr on June 6, 2011, “where 120 sol- 
diers were killed. The regime accused the terrorists and the opposition accused the 
regime because they were trying to defect.“ Here, it does not matter which story 
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was true; with the change to the word order, the slogan is addressing any killers in 
Syria at that time as a possible reading to the slogan. 

Slogan 3 in Table 14 is different in its use of “won’t,” which indicates Syrians 
will no longer stand for being insulted. The verb “insult” is not, however, a strong 
indicator of the Syrian experience of suppression and coercion by the regime. Feel- 
ings of insult were provoked among Syrians for decades by the requirement of 
needing mukhabarat [secret service] approval for numerous activities, including 
registering a marriage with the state (to be recognized on documents and for it to 
be valid officially), having a wedding party in public, renting an apartment, and 
selling or buying real estate. Many such normal activities in Syria are connected 
to feelings of insult and humiliation because of the need to have mukhabarat 
approval for basic administrative procedures, in addition to the exposure of every- 
day violence and humiliations. The word “insult” is thus insufficient to describe 
the actual humiliation experienced by Syrians. I would suggest two translations for 
this slogan. The first one might reflect some of the slogan’s musicality in Arabic, as 
“Not subjugated, not humiliated.” The second possibility is similar to this sugges- 
tion but would replace “humiliated” with “subjugated and/or humiliated,” placing 
a stronger emphasis on the act of suppressing and repressing Syrians. 

Small details can provide additional information for the translated text (though 
these details are typically omitted in translations). For example, regarding slogan 
4, the translator chose to foreignize the expression “allahu akbar” and replicate it 
without providing any indication of its background in the Syrian and revolutionary 
context. This is an archetypal act of foreignization on the level of shape but not 
content. One characteristic of foreignization is to “conform to the dominant cul- 
tural values.“ 11 In this example, we see that the foreignized expression does not 
defy or challenge the dominant values of the language, but reflects some dimen- 
sion ofthe same expression in the target language. “Allahu akbar” is the expression 
that Muslims use multiple times a day while praying, but when it is foreignized 
into English, it mirrors the primary meaning that exists in the dominant language: 
a connection to terrorist attacks.“ Foreignization, in this case, functions as it is 
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meant to—showing other dimensions or other foreign cultural resistance—but 
reifies the accumulated knowledge of the reader. In the Syrian context, “allahu 
akbar” takes on dimensions that derive from the revolutionary context rather than 
the social Islamic one. One meaning or interpretation of the term is the Islamic 
one, “God is the greatest.” While the Islamic meaning cannot be divorced from the 
expression itself, it is used in different contexts and even by non-Muslims in Syria. 
Socially, “allahu akbar” is used as an exclamation, expressing surprise or regret. For 
example, if someone has been waiting for something for a long time, when it finally 
happens, the normal reaction of this person would be to say “allahu akbar,” without 
having any Islamic meaning attached. This can be equated to when an atheist says 
“Thank God,” without actually meaning to show gratitude to a God in whom they do 
not actually believe. This is commonly seen with all Arabic idiomatic expressions, 
including the terms allah [God] and al-Nabi [the Prophet]. For example, people say 
“sallt ala n-Nabt” [Peace be upon Muhammad] when they mean do not worry, or 
calm down. Such expressions are too often literally translated into English, thus 
connoting a religiosity not meant by the Arabic speakers, as seen in the example 
from Weiss’ translation. 

Another meaning for “allahu akbar” in the revolutionary context is the Islamic 
meaning that “God is greater than Bashar,” but it is not limited only to this interpre- 
tation. A revolutionary meaning, based on the context of protest, requires the knowl- 
edge that “allahu akbar” was used as a key expression in the early demonstrations. 
The official beginning of the demonstration was signaled by a leader saying “takbir,” 
to which demonstrators would answer “allahu akbar.” After this, the demonstra- 
tion started, with songs, music, slogans and so on. “takbir” is an expression that 
essentially invites people to reply “allahu akbar.” As mentioned above, “takbir” is 
undeniably rooted in Islam, even if demonstrators do not use it for Islamic reasons. 
Some groups of activists, who wanted to ensure they were not participating in any- 
thing religious or Islamic while saying “takbir,” interpreted it humorously as “take 
a beer” The regime used this expression as proof that takfiri and Islamist groups 
were taking part in the demonstrations, which served its purposes of Islamizing 
the entire revolutionary act. Thus, foreignizing the term “allahu akbar” in transla- 
tion does not successfully achieve its purpose but rather does the opposite, bringing 
negative associations of the foreign culture to the forefront. I would suggest the 
translation of “Hey! Let’s demonstrate” as an alternative domesticated translation. 
The above example enhances the Islamic interpretation of “allahu akbar,” which 
is also seen in another instance where the English text tries to provide additional 
information to the reader. A second example that focuses on inserting more infor- 
mation than the Arabic text is: 


(203) "z" die! La aul e :2011-6-5 aba iiad EN olay) 
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The English text translates it as “the third incursion into the city was 5 June 2011. 
When news started to spread about the arrest of H., who had been wanted for some 
time by the security forces on the charge of murder and who went by the name of 
‘The Prince of Jableh. e The English translation provides more detail than the 
Arabic one and inserts “Prince” as a keyword, which serves the purposes of the 
regime by strengthening claims that demonstrators were calling for an Islamic 
emirate to replace the current secular one. The translation does not explicitly state 
this, which is why I would argue that the use of “Prince” does not serve the Arabic 
text since it is not present in the Arabic and does not convey any Islamic dimension 
negatively or positively to the reader in relation to the arrest of this person. In addi- 
tion to this, and at the level of meaning, adding “Prince” loads the translation with 
new information that might be (mis)understood as Islamic. It may be that the trans- 
lator used “prince” instead of “emir” (more frequently used in the English-speaking 
media) to disconnect the phrase from the Islamic connotations of the latter, but my 
point here is not about translation choice but rather the insertion of a “Prince” that 
does not exist in the Arabic text. 

A third example that supports an Islamic interpretation of the Arabic text is 
the decision to translate Hard ir al-sahil al-surv’ as “The Free Virgin Women of the 
Syrian Coast.” Weiss justifies his translation choice as follows: 


Ibn Maja (d.887) in chapter 8 of his Kitab al-Nikah [Book of Marriage] states: “Whoever 
wishes to meet God in Purity should marry a free virgin woman.” However the term appears 
commonly in Islamic legal and juristic writing... Since the outbreak of the Syrian uprising 
a women’s group loosely affiliated with the Muslim Brotherhood has emerged, calling them- 
selves al-Hara'ir.*** 


An examination of the Arabic book the translation was based on shows the hadith 
in the translator’s note is incorrect. In the Arabic text, the hadith actually reads: 


415.3) yall © 5 dá aha A abi Gf agi Ga 
Whoever wishes to meet God in Purity should marry free women. 


The original hadith does not therefore say “virgin women.” I also referred to online 
translations of the “Book of Marriage” by Ibn Maja, thinking that perhaps the trans- 
lator had used a translation instead of the Arabic hadith and that maybe the transla- 
tor of Ibn Maja had changed it into “free virgin women.” But translations of the same 
hadith found at Muflihun.com, Sunnah.com, Ahadith.co.uk, and Islamicfinder.org 
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all say “free women” rather “free virgin women.”*** While it is possible that Weiss 
took the phrase from another translation, his translation notes quote the hadith in 
Arabic, not in translation. His addition of the word “virgin” thus adds a new dimen- 
sion that combines Islam with the virginity of women and their freedom. 

One element that might have affected the translator’s decision to translate it 
this way is that Samar Yazbek herself indicates that Hard'ir has an Islamic connota- 
tion, as demonstrated by her Arabic text.“ However, in a search of Arabic diction- 
aries and Islamic sources I was unable to find any relationship between the virgin- 
ity of a woman and her freedom. Instead, “free woman” means a decent, dignified 
woman, or amar a al-karima. The term was used in the pre-Islamic era to distin- 
guish such a woman from al-ama, which means an enslaved woman. This meaning 
confirms the term “free” as meaning the opposite of being enslaved, and unrelated 
to virginity. Trying to interpret the meaning of “free women” in the revolutionary 
context shows that in the period after August 2011, the Muslim Brotherhood oppo- 
sition—who had mostly fled Syria—imbued this term with Islamic connotations 
by claiming that “our sisters are being dishonored by the shabbiha.” This was not 
the mainstream position, despite the highly sensitive nature of this topic in Middle 
Eastern societies in general. For example, Sham News Network, part of the early 
revolutionary media, used the term hard'ir in a neutral way in May 201114. The 
same neutrality is seen on the Facebook page of the “Syrian Revolution Network,” 
which also uses the term. However this use of hard'ir in the mentioned Facebook 
pages does not standardize that the meaning of the term did not change later or 
took a different path later. Many secular female activists were called hara'ir in 
2011 before the term got Islamized later in the revolutionary discourse. Examples 
include Fadwa Suleiman, Mai Skaf, and many others. 

The above posts show that there was no Islamic connotation in the use of “free 
women” in Arabic. These posts were dated after Yazbek's testimony regarding the 
use of the phrase, which confirms that, as of that date, there was no inextricable 
Islamic dimension to the term itself. 


416 Ibn Maja, “Hadith 1862: 9,” in Muflihun, accessed July 18, 2023, https://muflihun.com/ibnma- 
jah/9/1862; Ibn Maja, “The Chapters on Marriage,” in Sunan Ibn Majah, accessed July 18, 2023, https:// 
sunnah.com/ibnmajah/9; Ibn Maja “Sunan Ibn Majah: Marriage Chapter,” in Ahadith, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://ahadith.co.uk/chapterphp?page=2&cid=167&rows=10; IslamicFinder, “Read all Aha- 
dith in the Chapters on Marriage by Sunan Ibn Majah,” accessed July 18, 2023, islamicfinderorg/ 
hadith/ibn-majah/marriage/?page=2. 
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In addition to this, Weiss generalizes the women who were protesting to groups 
affiliated with the Muslim Brotherhood. This interpretation and the translations 
of the revolutionary language reveal the translator’s beliefs and narratives about 
the women who were demonstrating. Additionally, it offers a simple explanation 
for women who were wearing the veil and engaging in protests. Despite Weiss’ 
description of women with the veil demonstrating, this phenomenon was seen as 
a clear challenge to the religious institutions of the regime itself. Women wearing 
a bright white scarf represented a permitted religious initiative organized by the 
regime called al-Qubaysiyyát, 2% and their participation was thus a clear sign of 
protest against the regime’s religious order created in Syria. It was not related to 
the Muslim Brotherhood phenomena, as claimed by the translator, since his transla- 
tion generalizes all women wearing hijab as being affiliated to the Muslim Brother- 
hood in Syria. However, it is important to note that in other places in the book Weiss 
translates hard'ir as “free women” when he did not want to highlight an Islamic 
background for the female protestors, indicating that he connects virginity as a 
concept only to link with Islam and Islamization of the context to which he refers. 

To sum up, the translation of Yazbek’s book shows that the act of translation 
in this context is a negotiation between representing the revolutionary discourse 
and inserting additional values that are not present within it. These elements can 
be clearly seen in the Islamization of the revolutionary discourse and providing 
simplistic explanations for issues unclear to the translator, as in the example of the 
women protestors. In the above examples, we see that the translator’s choices when 
producing the translation from the center (English) about the periphery (Arabic) 
are more influenced by the dominant center rather than how the periphery might 
see itself, as clearly apparent in the differing and multiple possible interpretations 
of the examples. What is important to mention here is that—despite his clear desire 
to voice the Syrian experience Weiss is unable to avoid being trapped by the nar- 
ratives embedded in the dominant discourse because it is difficult for a translator 
to refrain from using the statements of the dominant discourse already present in 
their native knowledge and language. However, a conclusion from these different 
translations cannot be reached alone without a more extensive landscape of other 


420 Jusúr Center for Studies, amd at al-Qubaysiyyat: al-Nash'a wa-l-Takwin” [al-Qubaysiyyat 
community: The emergence and formation], April 3, 2018, accessed July 18, 2023, https://jusoor.co/ 
content_images/users/1/contents/666.pdf. Al-Qubaysiyyat is an Islamic movement for women, the 
name of which is derived from that of its founder, Mounira al-Qubaisy. It was originally a secret 
movement for moderate Islam, but after Bashar al-Assad inherited control of Syria from his father, 
he gave it permission to be a public movement for teaching Islam. The movement is known for its 
statements before and after 2011, especially that Syrians should not protest against the current 
political system because it constituted sedition. 
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translations of the revolutionary language, and as I illustrate in relation to the two 
following books, it is impossible to generalize in relation to the whole translation if 
it is not combined with other translations of the revolutionary language. 


Syria Speaks: Art and Culture from the Frontline 


The second book translated from Arabic I will examine here is Syria Speaks, “an 
anthology of the revolutionary language.“ Its title alone highlights the impor- 
tance and goal of speaking and voicing the Syrian revolutionary language and 
activists. On Goodreads, the English version has 141 ratings, with an average 4.46 
of 5 stars, demonstrating that it is visible and read by the English-speaking reader- 
ship,“ but the Arabic version of the book has only seven ratings, averaging 3.86 
of 5 stars. The Arabic version is not listed on Google Scholar, but the English 
version has been cited 88 times by different studies.“? This highlights how the book 
was created and translated almost solely for the English-speaking market, with the 
Arabic version remaining almost unread thus far. 

Syria Speaks provides a typical example of doubled discourse in different sec- 
tions of the book: while each version of the book (Arabic and English) presents the 
same textual content, it does so in line with its own policies of censorship, erasing, 
in many instances, the cultural and social traces of the source language text. More- 
over, both the Arabic and English versions illustrate the values and narratives of 
that discourse. In other words, the Arabic version glorifies the revolutionary values 
while the English one tones some of them down and adds others to them. The English 
book moves closer to the English reader, and there is no negotiation between the 
translation and original as an act of resistance to the foreign or target culture in 
some examples. In this sense, the act of translation cannot be seen through the 
perspectives of domestication and foreignization, because it moves further away 
from the source language to suit the culture of the target language reader. In an 
interview, Zaher Omareen explained how the book started: 
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The story started at the end of 2011 when I arrived in the UK. A group of Syrians, including myself, 
secured funding from Prince Claus for our initiative, called “Culture Resists.”*2 The materials of 
the book were used as an exhibition of posters and paintings and its result was a booklet that 
explained about culture in Syria. We distributed thousands of copies free of charge in the UK 
and Europe. This booklet and exhibition were the genesis of the current book on the market that 
drew the attention of the Danish Center of Culture and Development. Prince Claus was primarily 
responsible for funding the book. The main aim of the book is to raise awareness of the revolu- 
tionary culture and art of Syria and it was an archival act to document the revolution. 


The importance of the book lies in its being the first attempt to document the revolution- 
ary language and symbolic products of the Syrian revolution. Despite the fact that all three 
editors—Zaher Omareen, Malu Halasa, and Nawara Mahfoud—had good intentions of voicing 
the revolutionary culture as a tool of resistance, the Arabic and English editions pursued dif- 
ferent policies to express this. This can be seen in: (1) paratextual elements; (2) visual ele- 
ments; and (3) omissions, facts and numbers. 


Paratextual Elements 
Syria Speaks focuses on Syrian cultural resistance. To begin with the title, in Arabic 
this is Surya Tatahaddath: al-Thaqafa wa-l-Fann min ajl al-Hurriyya [Syria Speaks: 
Culture and Art for Freedom]. The English version keeps the same main title but 
changes the subtitle to Art and Culture from the Frontline. This is an important con- 
trast, since according to the Oxford Dictionary, “frontline” means “the military line 
or part of an army that is closest to the enemy.”*”” With this change, the English sub- 
title immediately loads the Arabic one with a conflictual element that is not present 
in the Arabic book. We might assume that, because of the change to the English 
title, which does not include the word “freedom” as in the Arabic version, the book 
itself contains violent and/or military dimensions that are not present in the Arabic. 
An examination of both covers (Figure 18) reveals significant differences. The 
Arabic book displays a young girl playing on a swing with a rope made from barbed 
wire, creating a paradoxical mixture of innocence and brutality. The image could 
be interpreted in multiple ways, including to represent life under Baath rule as 
a child, or the bad conditions children suffered after 2011. The small gray circle 
might reflect the conditions that Syrian children are experiencing. The photo of 
the girl is also in black and white; the girl might be seen as staring unhappily at the 


425 Prince Claus, “We Are the Prince Claus Fund,” official website, accessed June 1, 2020, https:// 
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viewer and asking him or her to act. However, going back to the original post on the 
official Facebook page of the initiative of “The Syrian People Knows its Path”, the 
caption of the photo says: “When the south of Damascus smiles, The Sieged south 
of Damascus.“ The post highlights the regime’s siege of the south of Damascus 
and cutting off food provision for civilians. The English cover replaces the young 
girl on the Arabic cover with a youth carrying a slingshot in front of a blurry back- 
ground, which might be understood as the wreck of a destroyed street and a prim- 
itive instrument of defense, despite the book's goal of showing the cultural and 
revolutionary art situated within the resistance against the regime.** This goes 
hand-in-hand with the connotations of violence implied by the word “frontline” 
in the subtitle. The book states that the child shown on the cover is “based on 
Zaytoun, the little [Palestinian] refugee, originally designed by Muhammad Tayib 
and inspired by the shelling and hardships inside [the] Yarmuk Palestinian refugee 
camp in southern Damascus.“ Connecting the Syrian context to the Palestinian 
struggle against Israel might be seen as an indirect signal to the English reader, who 
has previously been “left with images of violence and stereotypical images of Pales- 
tinian terrorists and Israeli victims. Combining the title with the cover art pro- 
vides a better understanding of the paratextual elements of the book in Arabic and 
English, by considering the title as a caption for the cover photo. In his work Image, 
Music, Text, Roland Barthes emphasizes the salient role that captions can have in 
controlling interpretations of an image, arguing that “the text [caption] helps to 
identify purely and simply the elements of the scene and the scene itself. . . [it is] a 
description which is often incomplete.”* It is not complete because the caption (in 
this case, the title) does not show the entire message intended by the image of the 
book, but comparing the images with the captions in Arabic and English helps us 
understand it more fully. In this way, the use of the word “frontline” and a different 
cover image convey more information by combining both the textual and visual 
elements of the cover. The English title contrasts with the Arabic one and suggests 
the book has more violent characteristics; it practices a type of violence by telling 
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Figure 18: Arabic and English covers of Syria Speaks. 


the viewer what to understand from it. Captions and titles encourage the viewer to 
read the cover in a specific way, if only because it “helps me [as a reader] to choose 
the correct level of perception, permits me to focus not simply my gaze but also my 
understanding.“ In this example, power and authority are practiced not only to 
find an alternative interpretation, but to force the reader to take a particular per- 
spective on perceiving and understanding the cover. 


Visual Elements 

The English and Arabic versions of Syria Speaks are presented in almost the same 
order but with slight changes to the visual content. This shows a new type of trans- 
lation that works without original materials or replacing materials included from 
the original text. For example, the chapter entitled “Ongoing” contains not only a 
different number of images but also includes different ones.“ The act of selecting 
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images is primarily determined by nudity and politics. This does not mean that it 
is limited to such, but it also takes the risk of using one of the photos in the Arabic 
book and a different photo in the English version. Moreover, a close examination of 
the different images finds that the Arabic book excludes images containing nudity, 
though they are referred to in the Arabic text. The first image in Figure 19 shows a 
man giving birth to weaponry, including guns, a grenade, and knives, with a large 
gun emerging from his genitals. This image represents the violence sown by the 
regime in Syria that was normalized for younger generations. 


Figure 19: Images not included in the Arabic version of the “Ongoing” chapter.** 


The second image in Figure 19 shows a man masturbating with a gun, which sheds 
light on the patriarchal characterization of Syrian society and the pleasure of vio- 
lence. The Arabic text describes both photos without showing them. The non-inclu- 
sion of the images is not justified in the text, but Omareen explains that “it was the 
decision of the publisher. We were even forced to delete other images that hinted 
at some Gulf countries. We fought to keep them, but we reached a dead-end that 
might have caused us to stop publishing the Arabic book. The publisher believed 
that keeping those images in the Arabic book would be a reason to stop the growth 
of the market in some Gulf countries.“ This response explains a great deal about 
the economic factors interfering with the content of the book, justified only by 
the possibility that a few Gulf countries might keep the book out of their market. 
The dual versions of the book can be seen in the examples below, which present 
a different version in English to the English market than in Arabic to the Arabic 
market. 


435 Hijazi, “Ongoing.” 
436 Omareen, interview. 
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437 


Figure 20: Images not included in the English version of the “Ongoing” chapter. 


Having examined the images not included in the Arabic version, I will now review 
the images that replaced them. In Figure 20, on the left, a man is trying to get away 
from the massacre beneath his feet, which reflects feelings of “fear, courage, hope, 
pain, guilt, weakness, and alienation.”*%8 While both texts mention the image, it is 
only reproduced in the Arabic version. The image in the middle of Figure 20, ofa 
bride and groom wearing gas masks, shows “the paradox of life and death, consid- 
ering that marriage as a symbol represents ‘our need to stay alive,”*%* defying death 
itself. The image on the right in Figure 20 shows children riding soldiers, which 
Hijazi describes as “their [the children’s] way of avenging their stolen childhood.”**° 
The first image is explained and present only in Arabic, which is understandable 
because it is displayed in the Arabic version, while the third children on the backs 
of soldiers—is only mentioned in the English text without displaying the image. In 
considering the reasons why these images are not displayed in the English version, 
this is likely because the readership is not familiar with such themes about Syria. 
For instance, the image on the left refers to the massacres perpetrated in Syria, the 
second represents repeated chemical attacks met with international silence, and 
the final one highlights how children are abused by being exposed to such vio- 
lence. In addition to the graphic content that was prevented from being shown to 
the English-speaking audience, there is a level of simplicity in the images in the 
English version. This simplicity does not require deep analysis to presenta thick and 
complex depiction of the Syrian context. 

Another example of differing visual content occurs in the chapter entitled “Rev- 
olution 2011” by Khalil Younes. The image on the left of Figure 21 is displayed in the 
Arabic version, while the image on the right is shown in the English version. The 
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Figure 21: Different images included in the Arabic and English versions of the “Revolution 2011” 
chapter“ 


image on the left shows a man standing in a waist-deep pool of blood. It is an unti- 
tled image, released in a collection called “Ink on Paper.” The picture on the right 
is from the same collection and shows breasts with stitched incisions, surrounded 
by blood. The image clearly represents the violent massacre that happened in 
Hama in the 1980s, because it is entitled “Hama.” The caption itself, however, is 
not sufficient to explain the brutality either of the painting or the regime to the 
English-speaking audience, providing only a very small window onto the atrocities 
of the regime. 

A final example of the different visual content in the Arabic and English ver- 
sions occurs in the chapter by Charlotte Bank, “Fann al-Iqna” [The Art of Per- 
suasion].** The Arabic text displays seventeen posters while the English version 
includes eighteen, some of which are actually different. If we consider that this 


441 On the left: Khalil Yúnis, “Thawra 2011” [Revolution 2011], in Súrya Tatahaddath: al-Thaqafa 
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chapter was translated from Arabic, we can say that only fourteen posters are trans- 
ferred from Arabic into English. 

In contrast to the chapters previously discussed, it is unclear why different 
posters were selected for each version when all of them express pacifist ideas 
and themes of civil resistance, particularly in the English version. On the left of 
Figure 22, the poster calls for civil disobedience, while the one next to it encourages 
disobedience by showing a key, which represents workplaces such as shops. The 
other two posters in Figure 22 focus on Bashar al-Assad as a criminal, asking him 
to step down. All four posters were designed during preparations for the “dignity 
strike” in November 2011, which was prior to the militarization of the revolution. 

In the Arabic version, the different posters are more sophisticated in terms of 
their level of symbolism and expressing the exceptionality of the Syrian context 
and revolutionary event. The poster at the top of Figure 23 criticizes the opposi- 
tion voices that asked for internationalization of what was happening in Syria 
in January 2012, asking activists and protestors to keep demonstrating even if 
it seemed ineffective at first.“ The poster on the bottom left of Figure 23 sheds 
light on the intense protests seen in Syrian universities at the end of October 2011, 
particularly Qalamun University on October 31,** containing a subverted motto 
of Damascus University. The original one reads “Say, oh my lord, advance me in 
knowledge” (see Figure 24),** and the center of the logo shows that Damascus Uni- 
versity follows this Quranic verse literally: according to its website, “The purple 
color symbolizes the Damascene berry, which is a kind of fruit that is only found 
in Damascus. Hence, it was chosen to be the distinctive color of the university to 
express its uniqueness. . . As for the lamp, it symbolizes knowledge in different 
cultures and radiates the light of science and knowledge.”*** The poster replaces 
the word “knowledge” in the Quranic verse with “revolution,” an act of subversion 
that shows not only daring in making the change to the Quranic verse, but also 
challenges the knowledge that a Baathist institution might offer to Syria. It thus 
sets itself in opposition to all types of knowledge produced under the Baath regime. 
Instead of a lamp, there is a Molotov cocktail, representing the revolutionary act at 
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Figure 22: Posters added to the English version of “The Art of Persuasion” chapter“ 


the university, and the poster text reads: “Every day we go [to universities] to learn 
freedom.” 

The final image, on the bottom right of Figure 23, shows a child with hair 
formed by the leaves of a tree, his face by the sky and a blurry building. The image 
was released after the Daraya massacre, where many children were killed, on 
August 25, 2012.* It represents the rural parts of the city and its famous grape- 
vines. The connection here between the massacred children and the brutality of 
the regime is seen through the regime’s destruction of anything alive, whether chil- 
dren or trees. 

Comparing the poster content in the English and Arabic versions, the former 
includes simple and clear posters that do not require a lot of effort to understand. 
On the whole, the posters in the English version focus on the revolutionary acts in 
general, without delving deeper into Syrian exceptionality. In the Arabic version, 
on the other hand, the posters display more depth and a more complex view of the 
Syrian revolutionary event. This is not a critique of the English or Arabic versions, 
but rather an exploration of the different themes in the posters chosen for the two 
versions. It is important to recognize, however, that this difference prevents the 
English-speaking readership from accessing a greater variety of themes related to 
the Syrian revolution, which is (or should be) the primary task for a book that seeks 
to give Syrians a voice. In addition to this, the inclusion or exclusion of certain 
images is an act of interpretation, regardless of what is said in the text. This level of 
translation has been seen especially after 9/11, with books and, more frequently, the 
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Figure 23: Posters added to the Arabic version of “Alshaab alsori aref tareko” [“The Art of 
Persuasion”] chapter“ 


media, creating “non-translation, mistranslation and/or disputed translation.“ “ 
This means that no matter what the images show in the book, the text underneath 
them will not change or explain it, as seen in the above examples. The aim of the 
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Figure 24: Official logo of Damascus University. 


English book to provide visual materials seems pointless if compared to the Arabic 
book, since it does not give information—or enough information—about the mate- 
rials it presents. The English book shows pictures, paintings, and posters and their 
captions but neither explains why other images included in the Arabic version are 
not present, nor paraphrases the content of the images used. In this sense, it does 
not succeed in offering a systematic, strategic, and logical way of presenting revolu- 
tionary visual art, to the extent that the change of the photos and poster constitutes 
a rupture or causes a lack of text cohesion. They are shown merely for the sake of 
it. The different versions even offer differing narratives of Syria in the text. Bank, 
for example, explains the motives for and themes covered by the poster initiative 
as being “. . children and young resistance fighters,”*? but the archive of the ini- 
tiative does not show resistance fighters and specializes in civil and non-violent 
resistance. The official Facebook page of the initiative contradicts Bank’s descrip- 
tion, stating: ... Everybody is invited for a dialogue for deciding the destiny of 
the country. Everybody is welcome to renounce violence. One thing not accepted 
here [in this initiative] is sectarian discourses, and the ones that divide our society. 
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Everyone is equal under the law.“ According to the declaration of the initiative, 
they renounce violence, which shows that it did not want to create art for fighters, 
contrary to what the chapter claims. Once again, the interpretation of the initiative 
is different from how the initiative would like to present itself, which adds a further 
layer glimpsing at the present violence that the author is witnessing in Syria at 
the time of writing the piece, rather than the time of the posters were created and 
released. This added dimension can be further understood once we look further at 
other examples of translation in the book where similar themes are dealt with in 
relation to violence, and militarization. 


Contradictory Text 

In addition to translation by images, the two versions in Arabic and in translation 
include a number of contradictory passages that depend essentially on adding 
more or deleting some words of the Arabic text. The book’s introduction is full of 
examples where the Arabic text has different layers and meanings compared to the 
English one, with the two versions potentially going in different directions at the 
level of signification. 


Table 15: A comparison of the translation of two texts. 


Creativity is not only a way of surviving the 
violence, but of challenging it. 

Of course, none of them support the regime 
anymore; but they have lost their ability to 

back the revolution because it has become 
complicated. Those who participated in it have 
changed, as have its political perspectives. Since 
the beginning of the uprising in 2011, everything 
has been radically altered on the ground - except 
for its artistic identity. 

Many Syrians had thought their “Arab Spring” 
would be different from those in Egypt and 
Tunisia, and they began constructing a Syrian 
revolutionary identity through posters, 
performances, songs, theater and videos.** 
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453 “About”, in Al-shab al-Sūrī ‘Arif Tariqu [Syrian People Know their Path], Official Facebook 
page, accessed, June 1, 2020. https://www.facebook.com/pg/Syrian.Intifada/about/?ref=page_inter- 
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454 Halasa, Omareen, and Mahfoud, eds., Syria Speaks, vii-viii. 
455 Umarin, Halasa, and Mahfúd, eds., Suryd Tatahaddath, 7. 
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I have included one sentence before and after the text above to show that it is the 
same text that is transferred from Arabic into English and to show more of the 
context of this passage. Although each passage of text above partially mirrors the 
other, it could be read differently in both languages. For example: 


456 A U 99 of Ja A 0 ul cate lid Jin s adi ga Ye eal yi al 


This sentence can be translated literally as “no one has changed his/her attitudes 
or beliefs regarding the revolution because it is a moral issue, first, before it can be 
considered a political one,” but the English text reads “they have lost their ability 
to back the revolution.” The translator’s choice here changes the Arabic interpre- 
tation of the text to the extent of contradicting it: while the Arabic text says that no 
one has changed his/her attitude, the English one indicates that they have lost the 
will to back the revolution. The difference between the texts is not due to a loose 
interpretation, but changes the opinions and situation of people who supported the 
revolution, implying that no one is supporting it anymore. According to this inter- 
pretation, activists and artists have two choices: either they continue to support a 
revolution that has changed, or they support the regime. This is how the revolution 
developed from a peaceful democratic one to take another direction entirely, but 
the change in the course of the revolution does not mean that people stopped sup- 
porting it, as the English text claims. 

In the introduction to the English version, we are told that instead of “all Syrians” 
[al-jami], the text applies, from the beginning, only to “many Syrians.”**” The Arabic 
text sees itself as a representation of all Syrians, while the English text asserts that 
some Syrians are not represented. The English text also refers to “Exploring a new lan- 
guage of inclusiveness,”*** while the Arabic text reads “lugha shámila jadida li-ma‘na 
al-wataniyya wa-l-intima’.” The importance of wataniyya and Intima’ [patriotism and 
belonging] is that these were among the most important concepts for which Syrians 
called during the protests in 2011. Deleting those two terms is an erasure of the 
demands most often made by pro-revolutionary demonstrators. Another important 
omission from the English text is the passage in the Arabic text declaring the reasons 
for, and objectives of, Syria Speaks. The Arabic introduction says: 
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456 ‘Umarin, Halasa, and Mahfúd, eds., Sūryā Tatahaddath, 7. 
457 Halasa, Omareen, and Mahfoud, eds., Syria Speaks, vii. 
458 Halasa, Omareen, and Mahfoud, eds., Syria Speaks, iv. 

459 ‘Umarin, Halasa, and Mahfid, eds., Sūryā Tatahaddath, 15. 
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The literal translation of this sentence is: “If this book aspires to convey a message, 
it is that of being an introduction to a series of studies and books that will deal with 
the broad spectrum of art and cultural products that were generated by the Syrian 
revolution. They deserve to be deeply studied.” This important sentence cannot be 
found in the English book and exists only in the Arabic version. 

The dimension of religion also shows itself in contradictory ways in the Arabic 
and English versions. The Arabic book refers to “bayna sadiqay tufula yantamtyan 
ila ta’ifatayn mukhtalifatayn” [between childhood friends of two different sects],*©° 
while the English text specifies the sects to which they belong, describing “friend- 
ships between Alawi and Sunni childhood buddies.““ 1 This provides a clearer 
understanding of how each discourse (Arabic and English) sees the cartoon in 
question here, which is dependent in the first place on the common narratives of 
each discourse. The Arabic version acknowledges that Syria has different sects and 
ethnic groups, but the English clearly specifies the exact sects meant by the text, 
which is a sectarian interpretation of the Arabic text into English. This example 
shows the influence of the culture and discourse of the translator: their emphasis 
reduces the conflict to one between sectarian rivals, which shows that a limited but 
general perspective does not mitigate the idea of sectarianism in Syria. 

It is also important to note that each text provides different numbers associ- 
ated with critical events and incidents. The chapter in the English version enti- 
tled “Hama 82” says that an estimated 10,000-25,000 people were killed,”**? while 
the Arabic version changes this figure to “more than 30, 000.“ While the exact 
number is unknown, the difference between the Arabic version and the English 
is striking and reflects the sources of their discourse: the English text references 
official numbers and statistics from English-language sources, while the Arabic 
version refers to Arabic sources. 

One final example of the addition of extra information or perspective to the 
English translation is the insertion ofthe phrase of “instead ofa gun” in the translation: 


For Syrians and non-Syrians alike, there are va sell ga él ay gull Alo Gl ye e LSA d 
many reasons to wake up every morning and le A, a y a 89 gl ali La y lo US 
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the laptop - instead of a gun. 


460 ‘Umarin, Halasa, and Mahfúd, eds., Sūryā Tatahaddath, 12. 

461 Halasa, Omareen, and Mahfoud, eds., Syria Speaks, xii. 

462 Halasa, Omareen, and Mahfoud, eds., Syria Speaks, 1. 

463 Umarin, Halasa, and Mahfúd, eds., Súrya Tatahaddath, 17. 

464 Halasa, Omareen, and Mahfoud, eds., Syria Speaks (English), xv. 
465 Halasa, Omareen, and Mahfoud, eds., Syria Speaks, 15. 
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The above English version adds violence and leaves out what are arguably the most 
important revolutionary words: al-huryya, al-karama, al-‘adala [freedom, dignity, 
and justice]. These three terms are the pillars of the revolution, but are replaced 
with “instead of a gun,” a clear act of interpreting the Arabic text to fit the English 
discourse. 

Overall, it is clear that the book focuses more on domesticating the revolution- 
ary language to an English-speaking readership, providing the reader with an easier 
understanding of the source material at the cost of a loss of nuance and layered 
meanings. In some cases, relating to literary texts such as passages from short stories, 
novels, interviews, and articles, the book is successful in offering a better transla- 
tion than the elements examined above. However, with regard to the revolution- 
ary language in particular, there is an oversimplification of the material presented 
that serves neither the interests of the source language culture nor the importing 
dominant culture. In Syria Speaks, this act of domestication goes further, creating 
a quasi-translation utilizing elements that do not exist in the Arabic text. These 
include censored sexual artistic hints, represented by deleting all of the work with 
nudity from the Arabic version, a decision made by the publisher rather than the 
book’s editors. The issue of religion is demonstrated through an interpretation of an 
Arabic sentence that specifies two unnamed sects as Alawi and Sunni, and the issue 
of politics by the decision to use simple posters in the English version, rather than 
the more sophisticated ones in Arabic. Each element is used differently to satisfy 
different audiences. For instance, nudity is generally not well-received in the Arab 
world, and thus any images containing nudity were removed in the Arabic version 
but added in the English book. This act of transferring the nudity-containing content 
only to the English readership is dependent on believing not only that such types 
of art are well-received in English but not in Arabic, but also that simply by their 
presence, the book would not be made available in some Gulf countries, and the 
economic prospects of the book would therefore be irreparably damaged.** Simple 


466 Mark Williams, “MENA Publishing in the 2020s: Obstacles and Opportunities in the Arab 
Book Markets,” The New Publishing Standard, September 30, 2019, accessed July 18, 2023, https:// 
bit.ly/2Ap4HiW; Mirza al-Khuwaylidi, “al-Ragába fi al-Kuwayt Tamna‘ Akthar min 4 Alaf Kitab” 
[Censorship in Kuwait prevents more than 4 thousand books], Al-Sharq al-Awsat, September 13, 
2018, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/3g688vi. Gulf countries are considered to be a growing 
market for publishing houses and are, unsurprisingly, the largest market for Arabic publications. 
In fact, six international book fairs held in Arabic markets routinely attract more than a million 
people, while only one international book fair in Europe has that many attendees. At the same time, 
however, government censorship has increased over the past few years, resulting in hundreds or 
thousands of books being prevented from being displayed at these events. A recent example of 
book censorship in the Gulf countries occurred at the 2018 Kuwait Book Fair, when thousands of 
books were prevented from entering the country. 
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and easily accessible images are presented only in the English version, as seen in 
the chapter by Charlotte Bank, while also inserts violent elements and a religious 
focus. The examples presented above—relating to paratextual elements, visual ele- 
ments, omissions, slogans and terms—show that the English and Arabic books do not 
mirror each other to a specific extent. They translate themselves based on the norms 
of their own social contexts, discourses, and narratives. I will return to these two dif- 
ferent versions of the book in the conclusion to this chapter in a way that facilitates 
readership-anticipated preferences. 


The Story of a Place: The Story of a People 


The final book I will examine that transfers the revolutionary language and revo- 
lutionary events in Syria is The Story of a Place: The Story of a People.**” Published 
in 2017, it attempts to collect materials and document the revolution from 2011 to 
2015, with entries ordered alphabetically by city. The book is the culmination of an 
online project called “Creative Memory of the Syrian Revolution” (CMSR),*® and 
was created in Arabic, English, and French, and funded and published by Fried- 
erich-Ebert-Stiftung.**? It consists of a work team led by Sana Yazaji (the project 
and website leader and founder of CMSR) in conjunction with senior researcher 
Nada Najjar, and English translations by Rana Mitri. According to the book cover, 
the same team worked on both the English and Arabic versions. The book is divided 
into chapters, one for each city and arranged alphabetically, beginning with an his- 
torical introduction and account of the key events and the first demonstrations. The 
book also provides one or more images for each city as examples of its best known 
visual products. In terms of the book’s visibility, it has a page on Goodreads, but the 
Arabic version has only one review and the English one has no reviews at all.“ 
Google Scholar does not include any entries for either book, or mention its existence 
in the data. 


467 CMSR, Qissat Makan; CMSR, Story of a Place. 

468 CMSR, official website, accessed July 18, 2023, https://creativememory.org/ar/archives/. 

469 Friederich-Ebert-Stiftung is a German political association affiliated with the Social Democrat- 
ic Party; see https://www.fes.de/. 

470 Goodreads, CMSR, Qissat Makan Qissat Insan: Bidayat al-Thawra al-Sariyya 2011-2015, sup. Sana 
Yazaji, (Beirut: Friederich Ebert Stiftung, 2017), accessed January 6, 2023, https://www.goodreads. 
com/book/show/49479772; Goodreads, “The Story of a Place, The Story of a People: The Beginnings of 
the Syrian Revolution (2011-2015), sup. Sana Yazaji, trans. Rana Mitri (Beirut: Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung, 
2017), accessed January 6, 2023, https://www.goodreads.com/book/show/49478474-the-story-of-a- 
place-the-story-of-a-people. 
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Paratextual Elements 

The translation is rendered word-for-word from Arabic into English and tries to 
utilize neutral language to describe the events in Syria, despite its bias toward 
the revolution—the latter being clearly evident in the decision to document and 
collect only what related to pro-revolutionary Syrians. The covers of the Arabic 
and English books are identical, with only slight differences in the titles that can 
however be interpreted in differently in each language. For example, the Arabic 
title is Qissat Makan Qissat Insan [A Story of a Place, A Story of a Human], while 
in English it is The Story of a Place: The Story of a People. This represents a slight 
change in meaning because of the different ways of translating insán. This inter- 
pretation represents the Syrian people, which is clearer for the English readership 
than the more multi-dimensional word insán. However, the word insán also has 
more contextual dimensions evoked by the revolution. For example, Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, who was one of the first refugees at the Turkish-Syrian border 
in 2011, famously described the situation in Syria with the words: “Ana insan 
mani hayawan wa hal ‘alam kilha mitli” [1 am a human, not an animal. All of 
those people are like me“. “1 This was the first time after the 2011 protests that a 
Syrian had referred to himself and other Syrians as human beings, protesting the 
inhuman treatment of Syrians by the regime. The importance of this word is thus 
not its literal meaning but as a slogan that has many layers of meanings reflecting 
Syrians before 2011. Human, in this context, means a person who has the right to 
life and the minimum conditions required to live with dignity, and the use of the 
pronoun “I” illustrates that Syrians can be individuals and citizens instead of sub- 
jects of the regime. When I asked Sana Yazigi about this interpretation, she replied: 
“There is no direct relationship between this famous sentence and the title, but we 
cannot deny that this sentence was in our subconscious and used unintentionally 
in the title.“ This is why one interpretation of “Qissat Insán” narrates the long 
struggle of Syrians in which they tried to become human in the eyes of the regime. 
The Arabic title thus gains more plurality on the level of interpretation while the 
English one is clear and direct. 

The Arabic version of the book is more organized and methodologically intro- 
duced than the English one, especially in terms of its format and style. For example, 
the Arabic introduction is well-ordered, with separate titles and subtitles that are 
not included in the English version. This is a result of how the archiving method is 
described in the English and Arabic versions: the Arabic one lists the steps and phases 


471 Zaman al-Wasil, “Sahib Tbárat And Insán mani Hiwan” [The Person Who Said I am Human 
Not Animal], June 12, 2014, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.zamanalwsl.net/news/article/50719. 
472 Sana Yazigi (CMSR team lead), interview with the author, July 4, 2019. 
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in subtitles, while the English version displays the information in paragraphs. The 
English book presents a shallow overview of the methods and does not limit the times- 
cale of the study. The Arabic one delineates three phases of the act of archiving, while 
the English generalizes the act without specifying the phases, challenges, research 
methodologies, or tag selection criteria. Not having these listed as subtitles does not 
mean that they are not included in the English text, but it does mean that this research 
act of archiving is not assigned the same importance. To provide an example: 


¡as y cules 
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The English translation reads: 


Among the challenges are: the fact that references and sources are restricted to the internet; 
lack of information about a certain place; the existence of contradictory accounts of a single 
event or region; the personal individual nature of some stories; the biases present in some 
stories.*”* 


As we can see from this comparison, the challenges appear more serious and offi- 
cial when they are displayed as separate bullet points rather than as short phrases 
as part of a single sentence. The English translation merely summarizes the steps, 
while the Arabic one offers a detailed explanation of them. 


Visual Translation 

At the level of visual translation, the book offers different patterns of visual prod- 
ucts about Syria from 2011 to 2015. To begin with the cover photo, there is no change 
between the versions; an identical cover is used for both. At the level of the visual 
contents of the book, the book provides several images for each city. These various 
selections do not represent the visual revolutionary products of the cities but are 
purposeless, with no reason provided for using a particular image. For example, 
a town such as Kafr Nabl was famous worldwide for its extraordinary banners, 
meaning that showing only one banner might not be enough. The same thing is 
true of other cities such as Aleppo or Damascus where students were very active, 
and there was a variety of visual products. In the book, however, a visual product is 


473 CMSR, Qissat Makan, 11. 
474 CMSR, Story of a Place, 11. 
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presented simply because it is from a particular city, with no importance assigned 
to what it might represent. 

Following on from the randomness of image selection, I have divided the visual 
contents of the book into two groups: partially translated images, and untranslated 
images. This type of translation is rendered through images, rather than trans- 
lation of words or phrases, which undoubtedly creates ambiguity for the reader 
in extracting any interpretation from the images shown, especially where they 
contain textual elements. 


Partially Translated Visual Content 

With regard to the visual examples from every city, the books are consistent in 
using the same photos in the Arabic and English versions. The only obstacle the 
English-speaking reader might encounter is in understanding the content of certain 
photos, since some of them are not fully translated or not translated at all. For 
example, as we see in Figure 25, which displays one photo from a collection of 
photos that are not fully translated, only the main content of the banner is trans- 
lated, rather than the entire thing. 

The English translation is full of examples of partially translated and untrans- 
lated photos. In the above image for example, the translation provided is: “Reli- 
gious extremism and political despotism are two sides of the same coin.”"* After 
this sentence is an untranslated sentence that says la yakft an naqlib al- umla yajib 
an nastabdiluha [It is not enough to flip the coin, but we must replace it.“ “Must” 
is underlined and written in bold to emphasize changing the situation of Daesh 
and the regime. In my opinion, one meaning of the image is not only to show the 
similarities between Daesh and the Assad regime, but also to show the desire of 
Syrians to replace both the despotism of the regime and religious extremism.*”’ 
The way the photo is translated shows the rejection of Assad and Daesh but does 


475 CMSR, Story of a Place, 343. 

476 CMSR, Story of a Place, 342. 

477 “Daesh,” as used here, is an alternative term for ISIS. The reason for using Daesh instead of 
ISIS is that it highlights that it is not a state but a terrorist organization. Daesh is a neologism coined 
from the initial letters of al-dawla al-Islamiyya fi al-Iraq wa-1-Shám [The Islamic State in Iraq and 
the Levant]. Despite its apparent similarity to ISIS, in Arabic it has shifted from an acronym to an 
active word with derivations. For example, Ddishi is an adjective meaning “belonging to Daesh” 
and Da'shana is a verb that means to perform a barbarian act or to become a member of Daesh. 
Due to this negative meaning of the acronym in Arabic, other acronyms have been derived with a 
similar rhythm like halish—the acronym of the Lebanese Hizbullah—and Malish—the Iranian and 
Iraqi militias fighting with the regime. 
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Figure 25: One of the partially translated banners from Zabadani says: “Religious extremism and 
political despotism are two sides of the same coin. It is not enough to flip the coin, but we must 
replace it.” There is a coin on the right, with one side showing Assad and the other Daesh.“ 


478 CMSR, Story of a Place, 342. 
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not show Syrians’ desire to change both. In addition, the text makes the implicit 
claim that Daesh would simply reproduce the Assad regime, especially if read at 
the time it was published: 2014, when Daesh declared a caliphate in the state. This 
image represents a decisive repudiation of Daesh and the regime. At that time, the 
declaration of the Daesh caliphate provoked doubt among some activists about 
the direction of the revolution and its consequences. Some thought that the most 
important task was to eradicate the Assad regime and that everything thereafter 
would be easier to replace. Contrary to this suggestion, the image assertively rejects 
both options. In other words, the translation remains within a binary discourse and 
does not reveal the revolutionary change to which the early opposition aspired and 
sought to achieve. It shows that the regime and Daesh are similar, and that the main 
objective was to replace them, rather than merely denounce them. 

Another example of partially translated photos and banners that creates ambi- 
guity solely for non-Arabic speakers is shown in relation to Binnish.“ This photo 
was taken during a strike held by civil defense activists in Binnish. The challenge of 
this photo is that it shows many activists, each holding a banner. In a book like this, 
it might have been more meaningful if the photo contained one translated banner 
or translated all the banners. The banners are all legible and convey a message that 
the book does not transfer in the English caption of “Activists from Civil Defense, 
Binnish, 2014.” The message of the banners was one of opposition to the funders of 
civil defense. I believe this is an important message because of activists’ criticism of 
the so-called “revolutionary institutions” working in liberated areas like Idlib and 
Aleppo in 2014. In addition to this, it is surprising for anyone familiar with Binnish 
that only this banner is translated. Binnish was not only known for notable revolu- 
tionary banners, but was the only Syrian city famous for using moving, interactive 
banners. These banners contained tens of small banners, which would be flipped at 
a specific moment to create a new banner that resembled mosaic art. 

The third image (Figure 26) is from Amuda in 2013, and was produced after the 
explosion that killed Muhammad Said Ramadan al-Bati, Mufti of Syria (1929-2013), 
in Damascus. Here, Al-Buti—the family name of the Mufti—is combined with the 
Syrian dialect word but, which originally meant boot or shoes and is derived from 
English. The context of this word is the military boot in Arabic. One reading of the 
banner creates a connection between Al-Búti and the military boot—representing 
the regime—and accuses it of killing the Mufti. Al-Búti was famous for denounc- 
ing demonstrations, and was totally opposed to protesting against the regime. This 
reference makes a strong accusation that it was the regime who killed him. The 


479 CMSR, Story of a Place, 60. 
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Figure 26: A banner in Amuda which reads: “Behind each military boot [bat] a great explosion, Al-Bati!”.“*° 


military boot, as a concept in 2011, became an icon of the regime, representing 
the protectors of Syrians in the eyes of regime supporters. It was of course seen 
differently by the revolutionary side, since whenever the army entered a city, 
many civilians were killed. For this reason, the military boot became a symbol of 
the killing machine of the regime. The English translation, “behind every military 
boot is a great explosion,”*$! overlooks the social and cultural dimensions of the 
banner itself. Moreover, the musicality of the banner text is missing, along with 
the connection between the family name of the Mufti and the military boot. It also 
fails to reflect the fact that the city of Amuda is populated by both Kurds and Arabs, 
making the banner exceptional because it was created somewhere with a majority 
Kurdish population. There is also a small hint, which is unclear on the banner but 
can be read next to the name of the city, that the Mufti himself was Kurdish. The 
translation of the banner precludes readers’ understanding of the other dimen- 
sions involved, leaving them to interpret the banner alone, with no hints or clues. 


Untranslated Visual Content 

The second element of the book’s visual content I will explore further comprises 
images that are presented in the English version without explanations of their 
content, only an indication of the artist/owner. 

This collection of images confirms that the translations were produced liter- 
ally word for word as in Arabic, but without translating their textual content. The 
caption for the first image in the English translation is “Jana Traboulsi, Houla,” 
while the text in the photo says “This girl is called Houla. She has the same name of 
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Figure 27: A drawing by Jana Traboulsi: “This girl is called Houla. She has the same name of all 
children.” It refers to the children massacred in Houla.*®? 


all children.” The image tries to shed light on the children massacred by the regime 
in 2012: thirty-nine children were killed in one of the most heinous massacres at 
that time and the first in which a large number of children were killed.“ Includ- 
ing the image with only the name of its artist prevents the English audience from 
understanding the content. In addition to this, although the drawing is about Houla 
the artist is Lebanese. It is not of course the case that only the people of Houla have 
the right to write or create art about this massacre, but since one of the book’s 


482 CMSR, Story of a Place, 164 
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objectives is to provide an overview of the revolutionary acts and products for 
which each city was famous, displaying a drawing created elsewhere takes away 
this valuable opportunity from the city, preventing it from showcasing its symbolic 
goods. This city did in fact witness a very active wave of demonstrations, which is 
why the massacre was perpetuated as an act of vengeance by the regime. Without 
translating the textual content of the photo, I do not believe the English reader 
would be able to understand it. This example and those that follow are transla- 
tions of images by images, frequently produced when translators have a scarcity of 
information about the topic and lack contacts in the field. And yet, according to the 
introduction, the authors of this book spent years researching, investigating, and 
conducting interviews with many people on the ground in these cities. 

The second example is the caricature chosen for Palmyra, which again credits 
the artist but does not translate the textual content. The choice of this caricature is 
highly significant because it shows a different perspective from the one widespread 
in English-speaking media outlets. When the Assad regime destroyed Syria’s cul- 
tural heritage there was no response or outcry from the international community, 
but when Daesh did the same, it was internationally denounced. The caricature 
tries to show the similarities between Assad and Daesh in destroying Syria both 


Figure 28: Mwafaq Katt “Taddmur,” a caricature showing Palmyra ruins through different historical 
periods: Roman, Assad, and DAESH.*®4 
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archeologically and with regard to its people. Usually, only the archeological side 
and relationship to cultural heritage are covered in English, but not the human 
suffering of the people there. The caricature shows three important phases in Pal- 
myra's history. The first is the kingdom of Palmyra, represented by Zenobia, and 
bears the writing “Ruins of Zenobia.” It can be understood as a sign of empowering 
women in Syria, since history demonstrates that a woman can be a queen, ruling a 
kingdom, without a king. It also shows how the city was prosperous, as the remain- 
ing archeological ruins demonstrate. The second phase, in the middle, is entitled 
“Ruins of Assad” and shows what the Assad regime was good at during its political 
reign: one of the archeological columns is destroyed—a symbol of neglect of Syrian 
heritage—and Palmyra has become symbolized by its prison. The last phase of the 
caricature is “Ruins of Daesh,” and shows the destruction of the remaining ruins of 
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Figure 29: Stamps from the Syrian Revolution, August, 2012, Mūhasan City: A special edition for the 
first year of the glorious Syrian revolution.“ 
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the Zenobian kingdom and the existence of the prison of Palmyra, situating it sim- 
ilarly to the violent mechanisms of Assad. This comparison between the Assad and 
Daesh prisons illustrates their similarities with regard to brutality and violence. 
With this rich content and dependence on the captions inside the image in order to 
understand it, the English readership will not be able to glean the meaning of the 
photo. Its title, “Palmyra,” may only reinforce a Western understanding of Daesh 
as barbaric and destroying Syrian heritage without showing its similarity to Assad. 

The final example of an untranslated image comes from the city of Múhasan. 
Despite the fact that this stamp essentially depends on the text within it, none of it 
is translated in the English version, with the text instead only crediting the designer 
and explaining that it is a stamp from the revolution. As a stamp and a photo, most 
of the visual elements are unclear due to the lack of translation of the stamp itself, 
especially the text providing an explanation of the place and the stamp. Múhasan 
is a composite name, comprised of mū and Hasan: Mū is “the land from which the 
water of an overflowing river recedes,”48* while Hasan is “[a] man who lived in 
the region.“? This explanation is provided in the general introduction to the city 
in the English version, but without explaining that it is one of the textual elements 
of the stamp. The stamp shows a fighter plane, an image connected to two stories: 
the first of the resistance of Múhasan destroying French fighter jets in the colonial 
period,*®* and the second of the shooting down of the first regime aircraft by this 
city, which downed a total of eight air fighters.**° As a result of these events, the 
stamp shows that Múhasan was called the “Bermuda Triangle” of the revolution 
and the cemetery of regime military airplanes. The comparison between these 
stories shows the significance of the airplane symbol on the stamp and treats the 
regime and colonialism alike. In addition to this, it is a symbol of the “Great Syrian 
Revolution,” as the stamp shows, referring to the one that began in July 1925. The 
wave of demonstrations after March 2011 was called the Syrian revolution, but 
the Syrian war for independence is called the “Great Syrian Revolution.” For this 
reason, the stamp is described as “a special issue for the Great Syrian Revolution” 
and is dated August 2012. All of these textual elements are missing from the trans- 
lation, which thus prevents the English-speaking reader from understanding the 
content of the visual material presented. 


486 CMSR, Story of a Place, 239. 

487 CMSR, Story of a Place, 239. 

488 ‘Ayn al-madina, “Taqrir khass: Múhasan Taht a-Nar” [Special Report: Mühasan Under Fire], 
May 6, 2013, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/2QtVxaT. 

489 Firás ‘Alawi, “Múhasan: al-Asima al-Sughrá” [Múhasan, the Smaller Capital], al-Jumhuriyya, 
November 4, 2016, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.aljumhuriya.net/ar/35970. 
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Slogans 

The final part of the book analyzed in this chapter is the way in which slogans are 
translated into English. Generally speaking, the act of selection is based on how far a 
slogan had spread to other places and whether it was repeated in most of the cities. 
Demonstrations in Syria typically began with slogans such as “huriyya” [Freedom] 
or “silmyya” [Peaceful], but other slogans were usually chanted rather than the 
general revolutionary ones. The book focuses only on those that were repeated in 
demonstrations and excludes others. Going to the source provided in the book— 
demonstrations themselves—the protests used not only the slogans included in the 
book but also three or four more that distinguished each demonstration and city 
from one another. For this reason, the selection in the book has not been made with 
the goal of showing a large number of different slogans but rather simplified to 
recognize that in most of the cities, as noted, demonstrators chanted Freedom. . 
freedom” and “Peaceful demonstration. .. Peaceful demonstration.” In this section, 
I will offer a thick translation for the translated slogans, as I have done with the 
other revolutionary products in this chapter. 


Table 16: Slogans and their translations. 


Slogans and their translations 


Number Translation, page Slogan, page 

1 Freedom, freedom, 172 234g 24 

2 God, Syria, Freedom and nothing else, 172 23 soss Aaya dy gu al 

3 Where’s the zeal? 172 23 53 Cas 

4 Graffiti: Freedom forever despite you 38 crud ly clic ¿yo uae aU Ay dl ja 
al-Assad, 67 

5 He who kills his own people is a traitor, 317 63045 ganó Jin ch 

6 He who kills his own people is a traitor, 76 130 326 Jü» (oh gala 

7 Hey Bouthaina Shaaban, the Syrian people 63 «ole sa y So gull Gell Gla dh anh 
are not hungry, 317 

8 We don’t want forever. .. Assad, leave, 317 63 saul ly lie daj aU Lgl, 

9 Peaceful demonstration... peaceful 94 Arabs Apel 
demonstration, 140 

10 One, one, one... Syrian people are one, 154 100 aal y . . eg 

11 The people and the army, hand in hand, 166 109 ¿533 9 at all y ill 

12 Death over humiliation, 96 130413) Y y gall 

13 We choose death over humiliation, 199 254 «A Y y & gall 

14 The Syrian people will not be humiliated, 76 138 «Jains gull dl 
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As most of these slogans are repeated in different parts of the book, here I have 
noted their first appearance and selected others. In this section I try to shed light on 
the translations of certain slogans and offer other possible translation(s) for them. 
It should be noted that the translation process for slogans in the book consisted of 
meticulously finding English alternatives for Arabic expressions and sometimes, 
as with most of the book, the translation takes a word-for-word approach. For this 
reason, in most cases, a literal translation fails to transfer dimensions other than 
the linguistic one or equivalence. Slogan 1, for example, reads “Freedom, freedom,” 
which is a very accurate equivalent for the Arabic, but obscures the performative 
aspects of the slogan itself. One possibility might be to show the other dimensions 
of “freedom” for which demonstrators were calling. While it is relatively easy to 
access the meaning of a term like “freedom,” an English-speaking audience might 
understand it differently and associate the term with other connotations, especially 
if it is compared to their most recent encounter with it. The freedom demanded 
by Syrians was not solely liberation from tradition (though it might be part of the 
term), but liberation and emancipation from the tyranny of the Assad regime. The 
term “freedom” was also used by both sides in the context of the revolution, with 
regime supporters referring to “freedom” in the contest of any act of vandalism or 
any crime, asking: “Is this the freedom you asked for? Is this it?” This other meaning 
and dimensions of freedom in the Syrian context for supporters of the regime is a 
contradictory one reflecting their loyalty. 

Slogan 2 is totally divorced from its cultural and political history when trans- 
lated as “God, Syria, Freedom and nothing else.” In addition to the complexity of 
“freedom” explained above, this slogan underwent a long process of development 
during Assad's reign.“ It was created specifically to destroy Assad's legend and 
replace his name with “freedom.” Here, “nothing else” means no more of Assad’s 
family in the new Syria. I would suggest a more nuanced translation for this slogan 
as: “Freedom. . We have had enough of Assad; We want a free Syria” or “God and 
Freedom. . Assad leave.” The reference to God in the translation(s) here and in the 
table above refers to the one of all Syrian religions, which simultaneously carries 
the meaning of religious tolerance as well, and also subverts the regime’s slogan of 
“God, Syria, Only Bashar.” While the reference to God in the slogan seems therefore 
to give it a religious connotation this is not in fact the case, since its aim is more to 
subvert the slogan of the regime. 

Slogan 3 shows the difficulty of translating a word like nakhwa, since the word 
“zeal” limits or eliminates its other cultural dimensions. First of all, this word was 
used to question the morals of people watching the demonstrations and to get 
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through to shabiha who were suppressing demonstrators. Nakhwa, in this slogan, 
was an invitation for passersby to join demonstrators, referred to by the Arabic 
term faza. The literal meaning of nakhwa is a sense of panic or great need to help 
someone, especially when they are being treated unfairly. Demonstrators chanted 
it as win al-nakhwa and followed it with win, which asks “where is your dignity” 
(i. e., how can you watch us demonstrating and not help us in what we are doing?). 
This slogan could also be simply translated as “Hey! Come join us” since one of its 
meanings is an invitation for people to join in, mixed with their feelings and emo- 
tions. For this reason, the translation of “zeal” does not fully cover all facets of the 
slogan. 

In Slogan 4, the graffiti is also translated as “despite” for ghasb min ‘annak, 
which is certainly an apt translation choice, but does not reflect the firm refusal of 
the Arabic word. When it is said as ghasb min ‘annak, it means against one’s will 
or done by force. While “despite” reflects one dimension of the graffiti, it does not 
show the way in which Syrians wanted to forcibly extract “freedom” from Assad’s 
regime. Another element is that the translation personalizes the graffiti to Assad 
himself, in contrast to a deeper meaning that reflects all suppression perpetrated by 
authoritarian regimes. An alternative translation might be “we will gain freedom 
by force,” or “whatever it costs us, we will have freedom.” Here, the Arabic slogan 
says “forever,” which is a reference to the cult of Assad, subverting the eternity of 
the Assad family in Syria and the idea that they would stay forever, as illustrated in 
pro-regime slogans like “Hafez al-Assad forever“! 

Slogan 5 is explained above in relation to the translation of Samar Yazbek’s 
book and is rendered differently in this book, but the translation may have missed 
one dimension of the connotation of putting “traitor” at the beginning or at the 
end of the phrase.“ ? Slogan 7, meanwhile, is decontextualized. The impetus for it 
was a decision by Buthaina Shaaban, a consultant for Bashar al-Assad, to increase 
people’s salaries in 2011: the initial reaction of the regime to the Daraa demonstra- 
tion, regardless of the fact that people were not protesting for higher salaries but 
for the release of their children who had been arrested in March 2011. The book 
mentions this slogan only once and states that it was repeated in May 2011, almost 
two months after the Shaaban speech promising reforms on March 23, 2011. This 
does not mean that it was not chanted in the interim, but that it was a confirma- 
tion of the demonstrators’ reaction to Shaaban as a spokesperson for the regime. 
It has been translated word-for-word, but the context may be lost. I would thus 


491 See the previous chapter on Hafez al-Assad and “eternity/Forever” in slogans. 
492 See the previous section on translating this slogan and the difference created by putting “trai- 
tor” at the beginning or at the end. 
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suggest a more rhythmic slogan that an English-speaking reader might enjoy and 
that also reflects certain dimensions of the original slogan in Arabic. One possible 
translation is “We are neither poor nor hungry. .. We demonstrate even if you are 
angry.” This translation reflects more of the economic and political dimensions of 
the event itself and carries a rhythmic sense to it in English. The adjective “hungry” 
in the Arabic slogan not only reflects the economic dimension but has a potential 
cultural interpretation as well, since there is a Syrian proverb saying “He is rich 
but hungry.” This connects hunger not with food or the luxuries that one might 
have but indicates a person who has no dignity or is always in need of more. This 
gives “hunger” the meaning of being greedy and suggests that, while the person 
described is not poor, they are acting that way. Demonstrators using this slogan 
tried to show that the regime’s reforms made them seem both greedy and poor, in 
the economic sense of the word. For this reason, the connotations of this slogan 
function not only to subvert the regime’s reforms but also to dismantle the mask of 
the reform: the increase in salaries that the people of Daraa did not need because 
they were not “hungry.” 

Slogan 8 is translated literally, but does not explain the concept of “Assad as the 
immortal leader.”*% It is not meant literally, for when demonstrators said, “We do 
not want forever,” it meant the reign of the Assad family was over and the era of 
a free Syria was nigh. Slogan 9 provides a good explanation of its intent as “Peace- 
ful” (silmiyya means peaceful), by referring in the slogan itself to the fact that the 
demonstrations are peaceful ones. It was one of the most repeated slogans through- 
out the waves of protest seen in Syria and confirms the peacefulness of protestors 
and the act of protesting, contrary to the images of armed protestors killing civil- 
ians presented in the regime media. 

Slogan 10 is a good example of showing the context of the slogan by men- 
tioning the reason and place it was developed: Homs. Homs is a multi-religious 
city, and the regime took advantage of this by warning protestors not to convert 
activism into sectarian violence. To show their unity in response, demonstrators 
chanted: “One, one, one; Syrian people are one.” In addition to the word-for- 
word translation, this slogan can also be translated as “Syrians are united against 
the regime’s plans.” Here I refer to the regime because it was a response to the 
regime’s intent to escalate the violence, which is what ultimately happened. A 
neatly domesticated translation of Slogan 11 is produced by replacing td wahdi, 
which means “one hand,” with “hand-in-hand.” This translation increases the ele- 
gance of the slogan and alludes to the meaning of the Arabic expression of “one 
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hand” as simultaneous unity and cooperation. Another possible translation might 
be “united together.” 

The last three slogans are connected by one word: al-dhull. Although “al-mawt 
wala l-madhalla” is a short and simple slogan, it is mentioned in two different con- 
texts with two different translations. According to the book, the first was in Daraa 
and the second in Latakia. In both contexts, the slogan was written the same but 
pronounced differently; the people of Daraa pronounce the interdental dh (like 
“th” in “the”), while in other cities it was pronounced “z.” The former city was the 
first to chant this slogan, followed by all of the other Syrian cities. This example, as 
many others, shows how slogans in dialect were able to travel from one geographic 
location to another. Both translations are acceptable and well-written in English, 
but the meaning of dhull cannot be explained in any English translation without 
reference to its cultural and historical meaning. First, this slogan evokes the famous 
words by Husayn, the son of Ali, that “hayhat min adh-dhull,” meaning that dhull 
should be far away because we do not accept it. The word is also connected to the 
death of Husayn, who faced death refusing dhull. Since any translation could be 
appropriated into our modern times and the context of authoritarian regimes, 
I would not suggest any translation other than the two offered in the book. The 
final slogan is also related to humiliation and the concept of dhullin Arabic. Adding 
a musical aspect to the slogan itself in English, I might suggest it be translated as 
“Not humiliated, not subjugated” as a double condemnation of the long-standing 
violent practices of the regime that served to humiliate Syrians. Another layer of 
this slogan that cannot be left out is the first slogan referring to dhull in the first 
demonstration by Syrians in Old Damascus in February 2011.** Moreover, as is the 
case for the other slogans, this slogan was not performed in a void: the reaction of 
the regime to it and others is one layer of its interpretation.“ 

By illustrating all of these different types of translation examples, I do not seek 
to detract from the efforts that have been made to render the revolutionary lan- 
guage in English. I have however shown how translating the revolutionary lan- 
guage in Syria is a very complicated act, and how translators do not have the final 
decision on what and how to translate, since other factors decide what the final 
product looks like. The various examples taken from the three books discussed 
above illustrate that they offer a language that is easy for the English-speaking 
readership to access via domestication that avoids conveying more cultural facets 
of the source, that would be more observed by foreignization. Foreignization is 
misplaced only to evoke negative aspects and dimensions, as seen in Weiss’ trans- 


494 For further explanation of this slogan in the revolutionary performance, see Chapter 3. 
495 See Chapter 1 on the slogans of the regime. 
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lation of the “Free Virgin Women,” or inserting “Allahu Akbar” out of context 
in order to add more foreign layers to the translation. The translation either by 
images without translated text, inserting elements of Islamization, appropriating 
themes and concepts for a different audience, and sectarianizing layers goes hand 
in hand with clear violence to the source text by the target text. Publishing houses, 
discourse and media, the translation market, the influence of the translator’s ideol- 
ogy, and the narratives they bring with them are the reasons for the different inter- 
pretative translations for the revolutionary language. Thick contexts, rich layers, 
historical pasts, and cultural and political dimensions are mostly omitted from the 
three books. As we shall see below, the act of translation is done very differently by 
activist translators, local agents, and through individual initiatives from a non-Eng- 
lish-speaking place to expose the English-speaking readership to the revolutionary 
language. 


Translation as An Act of Exportation from a Peripheral 
Language 


As seen above, translation from the center and on the margin is unable to present 
the thick contents and contexts of this language for numerous reasons, including 
translation difficulties, publishing house policies and marketing, and dominant 
and dominated discourses. As such, it would be impossible to mention a slogan like 
“Hafez, curse your soul” in an English translation performed from the center. Given 
these conditions of the translation market, were any initiatives engaged in transla- 
tion as activism or self-translation into foreign languages in Syria? 

The sociological approach to translation, as Johan Heilbron and Giséle Sapiro 
see it, consists of three main elements. The first is the “structure of the field of the 
international cultural exchange.“ The second aspect is related to “the dynam- 
ics of exchanges,”**” which locate translation between two additional elements: 
politicization, and commercializing the act of translation in the market. This is 
characterized by the three translations discussed above; the act of translation is 
politicized in the first place and commercialized by appropriating the translated 
texts to the English-speaking readership. Usually, this act is characterized by joint 
funding of projects with a government body or represented by a state and an exter- 
nal organization. In the case of Syria, however, such funding is absent because since 
2011, to the best of my knowledge, the regime government has not participated in 
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funding cultural products, which have been funded only externally. This aspect is 
represented by the translation of the three books discussed above: A Woman in the 
Crossfire, Syria Speaks, and The Story of a Place. Finally, a sociological approach 
to translation that describes the translation market scene and its products looks 
at “the agents of intermediation and the process of importing and receiving in the 
recipient country.”*% This section examines translation as an act of exportation 
from a peripheral language (Arabic), by looking at attempts made by agents other 
than the ones above who have produced translations into English—individually or 
collectively—to offer other readings of Syria. I describe it as a peripheral local act 
of translation, as the translators and agents who are responsible for transferring 
the Arabic text (revolutionary language) into English are given a narrow space that 
is not included in the market of the dominant language (English). Despite having 
produced their products in the dominant language, they cannot take up a space 
bigger than the one occupied by the peripheral language. This act of translation 
can be described as marginal, nearly invisible, and unheard, because these agents 
do not have the tools to access the main discourse. While there have been some 
Syrian initiatives, collective works, and individuals who have translated Syria in 
2011, because they were not connected and did not have the network to access the 
English translation market, their work has remained in the same unseen sphere in 
which it was created. Examples include the Free Syrian Translators, the Mundassa 
website, and individual activists who created their own virtual space on social 
media and blogs. 


Free Syrian Translators 


A co-founder of the Free Syrian Translators explained the initiative’s main objec- 
tives to me. Browsing its now-inactive website shows all of the items translated from 
the original languages into all of the languages available: Arabic, English, French, 
Dutch, German, Italian, Spanish, Kurdish, and Russian. The Free Syrian Transla- 
tors worked not only with textual elements but all types of materials, including 
videos, interviews, articles, initiatives, posters (invitations or events) and news (a 
handful of items). Heilbron and Sapiro note that “The dominated languages export 
little and import a lot of foreign books, principally by translation,”*** and this is 
seen clearly on the website, which includes 422 items imported from English and 
150 items exported to English. If we take a closer look at the number of items, we 
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find that there were only 26 items, including 17 visual ones, translated from Arabic 
into English during the period November 6, 2011 to April 1, 2012.5°° During the 
same period, 215 items were translated from English into Arabic. The numbers on 
this website alone, specializing in translation, support the description of the act of 
importing and exporting as set out above. 

The first translated item was a speech by Burhan Ghalioun on the occasion of 
Eid al-Adha.*% I investigated how this speech was received in the English-language 
news and how it was translated or mentioned compared to the translation produced 
by the Free Syrian Translators. The results of a Google search with the use of a time- 
frame tool, which shows results at specific times for specific keywords (in this case 
the keywords were “Burhan Ghalioun” and “SNC Syrian National Council”), showed 
that he addressed Syrians in a speech but that most English-language news outlets 
highlighted different parts of the speech. For example, The New Republic magazine 
printed Ghalioun’s speech in full, through the lens of the potential future Kurdish 
reaction to joining the SNC, in an article entitled “Why Syria’s Kurds will determine 
the Fate of the Revolution.“ Ghalioun’s speech says the following about the Kurds, 
as translated by the Free Syrian Translators: 


Syria will never be the home of discrimination, injustice, and insularity. Rather it will become 
a home for a united Syrian people. With no more majority or minority but rather citizen- 
ship and equality. Treating all its people equally without any national, sectarian, doctrinal, or 
regional considerations. The new Syrian constitution will protect all minorities and reserve 
their rights, and the Kurds will be given their rights that have been deprived of and the dis- 
crimination they suffered from. 


As seen above, the speech mentions the Kurds in only one short sentence, as one 
component of Syria. In contrast to the Arabic speech, however, the entire English 
article discusses the situation of the Kurds in Syria from a sectarian perspective, 
analyzing the Syrian minorities and majority, which is not the objective of a polit- 
ical speech describing the future Syria envisaged by the Syrian National Council 
(SNC) after the fall of the regime. 


500 This is the date of the first translated item from English to Arabic. 

501 Burhan Ghalioun, “The Speech of the National Syrian Conference’s President-subtitled,” Eid al- 
Adha, trans. The Free Syrian Translators (YouTube channel), uploaded November 6, 2011, accessed 
July 18, 2023, https://bit.1y/2yrb2K4; Carnegie Middle East Center, “Burhan Ghalioun,” accessed July 
18, 2023, https://bit.ly/3cV33Us. Burhan Ghalioun is a Syrian academic affiliated to the Sorbonne in 
Paris. In 2012, he was the first chair of the Syrian National Council. 

502 Michael Weiss, “Why Syria’s Kurds will Determine the Fate of the Revolution,” The New Repub- 
lic, November 16, 2011, https://newrepublic.com/article/97493/syria-kurds-national-council. 

503 Ghalioun, “Speech,” Eid al -Adha, trans. The Free Syrian Translators. 
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On November 6, 2011, the London-based Tamil Guardian published an article 
that included only one sentence from the Ghalioun speech: “We will not negotiate 
on the blood of the victims and martyrs [. . .] we will not be deceived. The National 
Council will not allow the regime to bide for time.“ The rest of the speech, with 
all of the guaranties Ghalioun offered for the future Syria, was disregarded. The 
speech was eight minutes long and showed the future of Syria desired by the Syrian 
council; its importance lay in showing the attitudes of the Syrian opposition to 
Syrians and the international community. 

Syria Comment, one of the most well-known blogs in English about Syria, 
described the mixed reactions to the speech, posting excerpts of responses from 
other bloggers and the media.“ The first was a very positive and relaxed response 
from Maysaloon, which stated that the speech was very reassuring to Syrians.°°° 
The second one criticized the speech, asking for guarantees that Alawi and Chris- 
tians would be protected after the fall of the regime. Despite the fact that the speech 
addressed all minorities and exposed the huge grievances of the Kurds, reactions 
by other bloggers or media outlets noted by the Syria Comment did not feel that it 
was sufficient. These reactions again reflect the emphasis on sectarianism in the 
Western reception of anything produced from Syria and its conversion to include 
sectarian meanings.*” In this specific post, the blog does not appear to take a posi- 
tion, but shows two different attitudes: one from a Syrian blogger and the other 
from the Los Angeles Times. 

Another translated text is an interview with a leader of the al-Ashtar Battalion 
of the Free Syrian Army (FSA),*% originally published in Al-Hayat on January 27, 
2012.5°° The Arabic and English texts are very close regarding the unity of terms. 
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The word thawra is translated as “revolution,” and it shows that the Free Syrian 
Army in Rastan is protecting demonstrators, not attacking the regime. The fighters 
are not “rebels,” as described by most English-language websites, but referred to as 
“soldiers” and individuals who have defected from the regime. In addition to this, 
“soldiers of the battalion” is translated as “military personnel.” This translation of 
the “Free Syrian Army” (as it is called in Arabic), is rarely found in English books, 
or the general English discourse. Members of the Free Syrian Army are instead 
generally translated as “rebels,” a translation rejected by the revolutionary dis- 
course in Arabic for many reasons. First of all, being a “rebel” means that you 
believe the other side (the regime) has legitimacy, was elected by the people and 
came to power legally, which is not the case with Syria: Hafez al-Assad came to 
power through a coup, and his son literally inherited Syria after him by changing 
the constitution, which otherwise would have prevented him from becoming pres- 
ident due to his age.*** Second, the word “rebel” is associated with violent acts of 
resistance that were not seen as a general scene in the early months of the Syrian 
protests by the FSA. 

Looking at the terms and vocabulary used by the Free Syrian Translators 
to translate articles from English into Arabic in the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December 2011, we can see that terms like “civil war” were used in the 
very early stages of the protests in October (the official start date for translating 
English articles into Arabic). It is important to say here that the English articles 
did not describe the demonstrations as a civil war, but this was seen as one poten- 
tial future for Syria in the early stages. This reflects the act of article selection by 
the Free Syrian Translators and does not necessarily mirror all English-language 
journalism. However, as Reem Assil notes, “the act of selecting of articles was 
done by voting for the top-viewed articles in English on the revolution,” indicat- 
ing that the idea was prevalent in the English-speaking media.*** Despite the fact 
that this initiative was working for the revolutionary side and saw their transla- 
tions as activism, all of the English terms that are usually perceived as negative, 
such as “civil war,” “rebels,” “war,” and “conflict” were translated according to the 
English context using a literal translation unchanged based on the revolutionary 
discourse or as they would have been in a translation from the center. As such, 


[The commander of Al-Ashtar Battalion in Al-Rastan: “And thus we turned to military struggle”], 
SouriaHouria, January 1, 2012, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.1y/351m48P. 

510 Oxford English Dictionary online, “rebellion,” accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/2XmTVTI. 
The Oxford English Dictionary defines rebellion as “an attempt by some of the people in a country 
to change their government, using violence.” This is why I argue that the act of “rebellion” gives 
legitimacy to the regime and disregards the pacifist demonstrations of protestors. 
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the terms were not translated as those used only in the revolutionary discourse. 
For example, what an English newspaper called “civil war,” the Free Syrian Trans- 
lators translated into Arabic as “harb ahliyya.” Contrary to what we saw in Syria 
Speaks, “nizám qam’ was translated as “repressive state.” The above examples 
show a different way of translating Syria in 2011 from English to Arabic and vice 
versa. All of the texts, videos, and visual items are translated as a mirror of the 
source language text, without inserting elements or changing terms into the rev- 
olutionary discourse. 


Mundassa 


Mundassa was the first platform that gave Syrians a place to exchange ideas and 
opinions. 118 The official launch of the English-language version of the website 
can be dated to the first post on July 8, 2011. The website is organized differently 
in English than in Arabic and has tabs for opinions, videos, and cartoons. The first 
post on the website explains the reason for the name mundassa, which is the female 
form of mundass [[male] infiltrator], used by Bashar al-Assad to describe demon- 
strators.*** The opening post then goes on to ask an important question about per- 
ceiving Syria and its news, “How to understand what is happening in Syria away 
from [BBC, CNN, etc.]? My answer is you can go to Facebook and search for the 
English language news pages that talk about the ‘Syria revolution.“ 1 Zead—likely 
a pseudonym—suggests looking for websites in English that talk about the “Syrian 
Revolution,” implying that English-language websites that do not call what is hap- 
pening in Syria a “revolution” do not need to be read. Mundassa is politicized, 
rather than neutral. Other articles are critical of English-language articles on Syria, 
such as an article published in the Washington Post in July 2011 which hinted at 
a coming Syrian civil war, quoting an unknown businessman who said “it is on 
the edge of civil war.”*** The English-language post on Mundassa explains how this 


512 Unfortunately the website has been deleted and I am not able to cite specific links to the pages 
referred to; my only source is an archived version of the website itself, which, unfortunately, in its 
archived form prevents me from citing links. I will use the available information for the posts lam 
referencing without links. Please see screenshots of the post in Appendix 7. 

513 For more information about Mundassa, see Chapter 2 on the revolutionary language. 

514 Arabic nouns are gendered, with the base form being male. Thus, mundass would be (male) 
infiltrator. 

515 Zead Raed, “Syria, What is missing,” Mundassa, July 13, 2011 (personal research archive). 
Please see Appendix 7. 

516 Liz Sly, “Sectarian Violence in Syria Raises Fears,” Washington Post, July 18, 2011, July 18, 2023, 
https://wapo.st/3e7jJs1. 
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article feeds into the regime propaganda, portraying demonstrators as gangs who 
demand the right to kill other sects.**” 

Below I will provide examples of how Syria in 2011 was written about and 
translated into English on the Mundassa website. Some posts are translations of 
articles and others were written originally in English without translation in order 
to target the English-speaking audience. I will analyze examples of articles orig- 
inally written in English, especially ones including revolutionary products like 
photos or slogans. 

In an article entitled “What is happening in Syria,” Arabi—a pseudonym—ana- 
lyzes the Syrian protests. When it comes to demonstrations and slogans, the writer 
explains the full context of the slogans, giving a broader perspective of the oppres- 
sive practices and strategies of the regime. For example, Arabi notes that demon- 
strators said: “We are all one hand.” The article makes the context clear in that, 
at the time, the regime was promoting sectarian clashes among protestors, who 
thus chanted this slogan to subvert the regime's story. Later, another slogan No 
to Sectarianism”—was added, and is accompanied by the same act of contextual- 
ization. Arabi says: “all Syrian social classes and ethnicities are involved. Assyrian 
Christians demonstrated despite Syrian security forces... in Qamishli 3500 Kurdish 
protested. . .”918 He continues to mention all of the cities in which demonstrations 
took place in order to explain the meaning of this slogan for protestors from differ- 
ent cities and different ethnic and religious backgrounds who are participating in 
protests. This act of thick translation not only translates the slogans of demonstra- 
tors on the ground, but also provides context and a detailed explanation of who was 
protesting, illuminating the regime's agenda of promoting other narratives, which 
were then generally picked up by the English-language media in general while the 
revolutionary narrative was silenced. 

Another example that embeds translation inside the text on the website can be 
seen in an article by Manar Haidar that discusses the upcoming battles in Aleppo 
and Damascus in 2012 and the potential total collapse of the regime.*** This article 
seeks to prepare people to back the Free Syrian Army in the battle for Damascus 
and reminds people who protested against the regime of the values of the rev- 
olution. Haidar writes: “We have to prove that our revolution is for dignity and 
that the Syrian people are one. Otherwise, we would be taking our country to the 


517 Mundassa, “Is it really ‘Sectarian Violence’ or Another Cheap trick?” July 19, 2011 (personal 
research archive), see Appendix 7. 

518 Rabi’e Arabi, “What is Happening in Syria,” Mundassa, August 14, 2011 (personal research 
archive), see Appendix 7. 

519 Manar Haidar, “On the Fall of the Regime and Before Statement Number 1,” Mundassa, July 31, 
2012 (personal research archive), see Figure 36. 
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unknown. .. A civilized victory in popular revolutions is usually demonstrated in 
two points: tolerance and protecting government establishments.“ 20 With this short 
explanation, the banner shown below (Figure 30) is self-explanatory in context and 
literally states: “The difference between justice and vengeance is the same as the 
difference between revolution and the regime.” This example and others translated 
and intentionally contextualized the revolutionary products by analyzing a topic 
and supporting it with a revolutionary example. 


Figure 30: A banner in Kafr Súsa, Damascus: “The difference between justice and vengeance is the 


same as the difference between the revolution and the regime”.*?" 


The function of the photograph and the text is to complement each other. The 
article does not provide a direct literal translation, but rather a thick translation of 
the revolutionary products it discusses. 


Individual Initiatives 
The above examples are the result of initiatives created by activists to translate 


and transfer the Syrian voice into English. A similar collaborative initiative is Sham 
News Network, which began as a normal coordination Facebook page to provide 


520 Haidar, “On the Fall of the Regime.” 
521 Untitled photo of a banner from Kafr Súsa, Damascus, Mundassa archive. 
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news about the revolution and developed into a professional news agency inside 
Syria.°? It was officially founded on July 6, 2011.5 Despite the fact that it became a 
source of information for many media outlets, its goal was to transfer information 
from Syria to the world. Its work was not mere translation but rather sought to 
display short, descriptive translations of Syrian events. 

Figure 31, for example, shows an evening demonstration in Damascus, with a 
subtitle simply describing the general scene of the footage, without translating the 
slogans and banners carried by demonstrators. In this case, the translation does 
not transfer the context of the demonstration but only provides evidence that there 
was a demonstration on this date in Damascus. The goal of this initiative was not 
to translate but to produce footage for easy use by the Western media. It is likely 
that the foreign media did not deeply analyze the demands of demonstrators but 
rather simply mentioned that a revolutionary act took place, with an accurate 
date and place. The screenshot in Figure 31 is taken from one of the Sham News 
Network videos and shows that the subtitle provides a short description about the 
event but not the full context of the event itself. Informing an English-speaking 
audience reader that the protest took place during Ramadan does not contextualize 
this timing: since Ramadan is a difficult month for demanding activities, such as 
protesting, due to the long hours spent fasting, one interpretation is that this shows 
the persistence of people in wanting to topple the regime despite such challenges. 


Activists continue to demonstrate in the holy month 
of Ramadan in spite of the heavy presence of security 
forces in the capital 


Figure 31: Sham News Network: A screenshot from a YouTube video of a demonstration. 


522 See the previous chapter on the functioning of the revolutionary coordination Facebook pages 
in covering the revolutionary events. 

523 Sham News Network, “Who We Are.” 

524 Sham News Network, “SNN: Evening Demonstration Against Al-Assad’s Regime, August 6, 2012,” 
August 6, 2012, video, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=oxOvXWMUsaY. 
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Another example comes from the blog by Alisar Iram (pseudonym), who devoted 
four years to translating important works from Arabic into English. One of her 
posts is a translation of Yassin Haj Saleh’s article “Farewell to Syria, For a While.“ 25 
In this, Iram uses a literal translation for every term while translating. Sometimes 
she decides to foreignize certain terms, coining the adjective “Assadi” for Assad. She 
also insists on calling the organization known elsewhere as the Islamic State or ISIS, 
Daesh. The term Daesh not only gives the name of the organization an ugly sound, 
but further gives the impression in Arabic that it is a sinister monster or gl. This 
impression comes from the similar atrocities caused by Daesh and ghül with no 
differentiation between the supposed state and the beast. However, each letter of 
this shortform refers in Arabic to the Islamic State in Iraq and Sham. Similarly, in 
2014 Hizbullah was called Halish: another acronym with negative connotations.*?* 
Moreover, the use of this term delegitimizes their claim to be a Muslim Caliphate 
or an Islamic legal committee. Another example from the same blogger is about 
the change in the direction of the revolution.*?” In a comparison of two texts, she 
adds additional words and sentences in parentheses to make herself clear to the 
English-speaking readership. For example, while explaining the reasons for the 
revolution, she says: 


The Revolution of the Syrian people was not kindled against the shrines of the House of the 
Prophet and his beloveds (revered by the Sunna and the Shiaa alike) or for the revival of the 
caliphate or in support of the Sunna against others in blatant sectarianism.*28 


The Arabic text: 


Sh ASLAM slal Jal ¿o pi aly edana ll clin! ell Jal ¿ey ds psa) paa lal e lira 
5291 sa pe de A Jal $ aa dal yo cia 


We see in this example that she adds the comment, “revered by the Sunna and the 
Shiaa alike” to provide additional information for the English-speaking reader who 
is informed that it is a religious conflict. In her Arabic text, she says “for Sunni and 
others,” and itis clear that she means both Sunni and Shia alike. Ifit had been trans- 
lated like the Arabic text, it might have been understood as “Sunni and other affili- 


525 Alisar Iram, “Fi Wada‘ Sūriyya Mu‘aqqatan,” Alisariram (blog), October 12, 2013, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://bit ly/2QVD2Mx. 
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and Halish”?] in CNN Arabic, February 25, 2014, accessed July 18, 2023, https://arabic.cnn.com/mid- 
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Our Revolution], Alisariram (Blog), June 6, 2013, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/331T6tL. 
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ations of Sunni,” but the parenthetical phrase makes sure that the English-speaking 
reader would understand it as meant. Moreover, she adds “sectarianism” in the 
English text to negate it as a reason for the revolution, which, as previously dis- 
cussed, is a common misconception for English-speaking readers. 


Conclusion 


When it is considered as an act of importation to the center from the periphery, 
the act of translation happens not in a vacuum but from and to a discourse that 
is regulated and situated to suit it, even if it takes a slightly different shape than 
the present discourse on the Syrian revolution. Although only three books includ- 
ing the revolutionary language have been translated into English, this is a great 
success from a translation point of view, compared to other political events in the 
Global South that have been written about through the translational lenses of the 
revolution. Despite the exceptional nature of these translations and the existence 
of support through the three funders, the differences in the source and target lan- 
guage source texts are mainly focused on main repetitive elements: Islamization, 
violence and militarization, simplicity, and sectarianism through falling into the 
trap of the English-language discourse regarding the Syrian revolution in 2011. Two 
books were published in translation before the original Arabic text. Malu Halasa 
explained to me that “this was the policy of the publishing house. They think that 
its market will be bigger if it is published in English first.” This suggests that such 
works are meant to be translated as a source language text and that their existence 
in Arabic does not interest an Arabic readership who already has a more detailed 
picture about the situation in Arabic, as shown by Goodreads and Google Scholar. 
Producing translations without highlighting the source language of the translated 
text operates an intentional loss of the source of the knowledge which obscures its 
roots and opens onto more ambiguous interpretation of the translated works. It 
confirms that the only important audience of the book is the English-speaking one. 
One necessity that Syrian authors are working through in their exile with their lack 
of competency in the languages of their host countries is producing their works 
directly through translation without having an Arabic text for their work, or releas- 
ing it months later, or never having their books in Arabic. This need is established 
by the demands of funders who require translated books rather than Arabic books 
to release in the book market through different artistic residencies in exile, due to 
the low demand of Arabic books in exile. While this appears to display the good 
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intentions of bringing new authors into the new cultural field, it does so only in 
theory, since they are still labeled with the place they came from. This produces a 
new phenomenon of refugee authors, academics, and playwrights, etc.: a phenom- 
enon that has the superficial aim of integrating knowledge from outside but in fact 
limits them and boxes them into their art and translation community ghettos. 

This stands in contrast with the work of activist translators or translation 
from the periphery toward the center, which although it does not reach the center, 
follows a similar approach to thick translation. As Sapiro observes, we can see— 
for example with the figures from the Free Syrian Translators website—that the 
periphery imports more translations than it exports. This enables the dominant 
discourse to select texts for translation and, with the participation of some internal 
agents, to shape the translation in the dominant discourse as being produced from 
the center, for the center, about the margin. Translation in this sense recognizes 
the dominant English-language discourse and even uses the exact terms that this 
discourse produces about the revolution such as “civil war” and “conflict,” even if 
it does not suit the discourse into which they are employing their translation. Deep 
contexts, thick histories, and multiple layers of this language are found in this type 
of translation, as seen in the way in which a simple slogan or a banner is developed 
over dozens of years, affected by political events, reshaped by political shifts, and 
then finally molded in its final phase before being translated. The act of translation 
from the center to the periphery translates only the final phase, without taking into 
consideration the pre-processes or pre-making of the slogan, and without unpack- 
ing its contents. 

If seen as a violent act of translation, this violence, demonstrated in the above 
research, functions with “an imperialist appropriation of foreign cultures for 
domestic agendas,” that domesticates the source language text and offers an easy 
interpretation for the target language audience.*** Once the text is close to the read- 
ership, it automatically engages with the dominant discourse narratives and tries 
to offer a different story about the same event but one that is similar if it is scruti- 
nized meticulously as done in the three books. One book alone does not represent 
this discourse, but it is confirmed by the repetitive statements of the three books 
in translation. This does not, however, confirm any bad intentions on the part of 
the translators, editors, or writers of the translation. Despite the attempts of the 
translators of the three books including the language of the Syrian revolution to 
give a voice to Syrian activists and those who supported the revolution, translations 


531 Lawrence Venuti, “Translation as a Social Practice: or the Violence of Translation,” in Transla- 
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produced by the center on the periphery are characterized by the above violence 
that works contrary to “locus translation.” It is very naive to draw an accusation 
like this, but it is a more complicated matter that is embedded in the domination 
of narratives and discourses, publishing houses’ policies and censorship, and/or 
unintentional acts of experimental practices of translation. 

In contrast, activist translators perceive thicker contexts, contextualized trans- 
lation, thick translations, and plural ones, when it comes to translating themselves 
or from English to Arabic. The aim of this latter is to keep as much of the foreign- 
ness of the text as possible in order to accumulate resistant layers of translated 
texts against “ethnocentrism, racism, cultural narcissism, and imperialism.>”**2 
Such translational practices can be seen in the Anglo-American translation theory 
that erases the cultural characteristics of the source language text and adds domes- 
ticated concepts such as Islamization, violence, and others to the target language 
text for the English-speaking reader. This translation does not reflect the essence of 
the discourse of activists and shows it either superficially or in a modified way. For 
this reason, compared to the activist translations, the translations of the language 
of the Syrian revolution represented in this research and illustrated in the three 
books discussed above show a reduction that prevents an English-speaking reader- 
ship from understanding the history of this language. It is unsurprising therefore to 
see that activist translation is more detailed than funded translations or the work 
of professional translators despite their attempts to take a stand for the revolution. 


532 Venuti, “Translation as a Social Practice,” 196. 
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“On the name of the regime, fear is generated and by fear itself, the regime can be understood” 


Mamdouh Adwan, Haywanat al-Insan [Human’s Animalization] 


As my research has shown, one could argue that the language of the Syrian revo- 
lution was a revolution itself on many levels. At the political level, it was used to 
revolt against and oppose the regime’s language, and became the medium used by 
revolutionists. It was also a revolution of language, with new terms, expressions, 
and innovative uses observed in the first year of the revolution.“ In addition, this 
language was revolutionary because it was able to emancipate itself in 2011, after 
decades of gestation and marginal maneuvers defying the language and discourse 
of the regime. This process of emancipation took several decades, but in the end, 
the language used in the Syrian revolution had separated from the dominant dis- 
course. 

During the decades of gestation, pro-revolution Syrians in the oppositional 
discourse created strategies to secretly challenge the discourse of the regime. One 
technique, acting “as if” was used by Syrians to make the regime believe it had 
their support.“ Under the “rules” of such performances, oppositional Syrians in 
the regime spheres were allowed to engage in a degree of criticism. Such permit- 
ted (and limited) criticism can be seen in certain symbolic products created under 
Hafez al-Assad, which miriam cooke terms “commissioned criticism.“ Impor- 
tantly, this technique was no longer effective after 2011, and varied geographi- 
cally across Syria. For the regime, the performance of “as if” was perceived as a 
sign of obedience and its domination over Syrians. While the regime’s interest lay 
in the final product of the “as if” performance—obedience—there was a simul- 
taneous oppositional discourse that did not engage in “as if” performances, and 
criticized the regime beyond the limits it permitted. An additional component of 
dominance was prison as a form of symbolic violence, with the regime using this to 
rule Syrians. However, I argue that these schemas of dominations were not the only 
elements that produced the compliance of Syrians. Gradually, between the 1980s 
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and 2011, more political prisoners were released than were arrested. This explains 
that prison, acting “as if,” and the limited spaces of criticism were not the only tech- 
niques used by the regime. 

I argue that the symbolic violence represented by discourse and language 
was a more effective instrument to coerce Syrians into compliance, through the 
consumption and reuse of a language in which they were immersed from child- 
hood through to adulthood. This does not mean that the regime stopped terrorizing 
Syrians with the violence of killing and imprisoning, but its domination fed on the 
echo of atrocities that were committed only when needed, as in Hama, Qamishli, 
Sweida, and then in 2011. The time between each massacre secured a long period 
of discipline among Syrians, before another massacre had to be committed in order 
to maintain this balance with the help of the discursive products. Despite all of the 
different modes of violence that the regime practiced in the last half century, an 
oppositional discourse was developing slowly but very steadily within the domi- 
nant discourse. This was the case until March 2011, when this discourse was shaped 
more clearly by the language of the revolution as the regime lost control of most 
spaces, which were contested and reclaimed by activists. The language of the rev- 
olution then emerged. 

Born from the discourse of the regime, as illustrated in many examples in the 
previous chapters, the revolutionary language and its discourse took advantage 
of this shared history and development in a strategic fashion. The performances 
of the revolutionary language that established itself in 2011 could often be seen to 
imitate the dominant discourse. In other examples, the regime’s production of sym- 
bolic products tended to imitate the revolutionary ones. The same practices used 
by the regime to dominate Syrians were repurposed by the revolution to emanci- 
pate itself from the regime discourse and solidify into a new oppositional discourse. 
The mutual practices of the regime and oppositional discourses illustrate how the 
revolutionary language should be understood not only on the basis of its current 
context but also from its own development, a history that goes back to 1970. 

Despite the revolutionary language’s defiance of and emancipation from the 
regime language and dominant regime discourse, it was not as successful in trans- 
lating itself for an English-speaking audience. From the earliest days of the protests, 
activists wondered why Syria was a neglected revolution. In contrast to Egypt and 
Tunisia, the Syrian revolution was translated without taking into consideration the 
thick past of the revolutionary language and its sophisticated, multilayered nature, 
which left it open to multiple, significantly different interpretations. As I show in 
the previous chapter, Arabic is one of the least translated languages into English, 
making up less than 1% of all works in the English translation market. Translations 
of books about Syria from Arabic into English make up only a small fraction of that 
1%, which includes all the books from all Arab countries translated into English. 
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This illustrates the typical relationship between central and peripheral languages 
in knowledge exchange as approached sociologically in translation studies. Central 
languages export more than they import, which is the case for the Arabic-English 
translation flow. All of this led to translating the Syrian revolutionary language by 
combining translations with concepts and themes that the English-speaking reader- 
ship is accustomed to perceiving in general discourses and narratives, such as sec- 
tarianism, Islamization, and violence. This made it an act of domestication rather 
than foreignization, by which translation itself is a hindrance that does not give the 
reader deep access to the thick contents of the language. 

As this illustrates, this book does not solely focus on translation in the literal 
sense of what makes a good or bad translation. A translation is a matter of interpre- 
tation that becomes a representation of a specific narrative in a discourse. When 
different terms and labels are used in one language and discourse to differentiate 
between the discourse of the regime or the revolution, the translational act cannot 
be a neutral act once it is translated into English. What translation was not able 
to clearly show was the contest between narratives and discourse in Arabic itself, 
before the transfer into English. Describing the revolution in Arabic as a “crisis,” 
or referring to “events,” draws directly on the regime’s discourse. In this sense, 
translating the Arabic equivalent of “revolution” as a “conflict” or “crisis” sticks to 
the regime discourse of perceiving the revolution as a temporal event caused by 
illegal demands from external powers to destabilize the country. How much is lost 
through the act of translation if it deactivates all of the struggling dimensions of this 
dynamic? In this context, translation is a political tool that must engage with activ- 
ism, since in their introductions, all of the translated books discussed state that they 
want the stories of Syrians to be heard. If this is the case, how were they heard? 
Were activist agencies voiced? If yes, how? And what labels were used? 

Despite the clear political agenda of the three books to support the Syrian 
struggle against the Assad regime, the examples discussed show that the transla- 
tors were unable to emancipate themselves from the English dominant discourse. 
The translators, initiatives, and publishing houses were crystal clear about their 
intention of demonstrating what was not said about the Syrian revolution and its 
language as an act of advocacy, or in order to empower pacifist activists. However, 
either for the sake of simplifying the complexities of the Syrian situation for a 
general English-speaking readership, the indirect influence of English-language 
domination, narratives, and media discourse, the commercial imperative of pub- 
lishing houses to sell more copies, the lack of linguistic knowledge of Syrians who 
were unable to have access to their translated texts, or the translators’ beliefs that 
their innovative translations could make a difference in translation, translations of 
the language of the revolution into English did not reflect its complicated nature 
and did not unpack its multiple layers. 
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In some cases, English-language domination over not only translators, but also 
academics, generalizes terms and views. At academic events, I sometimes had dif- 
ficulty, for example, making my audience understand what I meant by the Syrian 
“revolution”: I would be asked if I meant to say the “civil war” or “conflict.” When 
raising such queries, academics and translators do not question their own position, 
the geographic place from which they are looking at Syria, their linguistic skills, or 
the embodied discourse from which they speak. Greater awareness is needed to 
justify and explain the grounds that a translator is using in order to engage with 
such a work of translation, which starts by meticulously studying the needs for 
such a translation and drawing attention to possible slips that he or she might make 
unintentionally while translating a text which sees itself in its original language as 
being from the revolution. By selecting a combination of repeated terms, a transla- 
tor not only shows their reliance on a specific discourse or narrative, but “activates 
quite a different narrative framework”*** that shows a political reality and frames 
and reframes a political event such as the revolution in Syria. 

When it comes to revolutionary times, translations demonstrate how transla- 
tional choices affect not only the final product if compared to the source language 
text, but also how they fit into the English-language discourse, since it is impossible 
for the translator to remain neutral. Translation is rendered from one native dis- 
course represented in the source language text into a new one in the target lan- 
guage text. 

In contrast to translations from the center on the margin, activist translators, 
despite their limited ability to distribute their translations to the center, were more 
careful in offering English texts with their source language texts, placing particu- 
lar importance on the cultural, social, and political context of the language of the 
revolution. This act of translation, rendered by activist translators, is very similar 
to thick translation: a translation that gives more contextual detail to the source 
language text and makes readers delve more into new dimensions that the English 
translation lacks while translating, transferring, and voicing the voiceless. Contrary 
to this, however, and despite the sincere attempts to produce English translations 
from the center on the margin, the way in which they were translated reproduced 
numerous similar dimensions that activists did not want to include when repre- 
senting themselves, for example by showing a simple posters in Syria Speaks com- 
pared to a complex image in the Arabic book, or adding violent terms or elements 
to show violence that were not present in the Arabic text. 
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A thick translation practice requires not only an understanding of the impli- 
cations of translating a text from one language into another, but also an aware- 
ness that the translator must keep in mind at all times while translating a text. 
In times of revolution and war, a translator cannot be neutral and remain in the 
middle. The role of the translator is to empower the cause for which the translation 
is created. Here I am referring to an ethical responsibility that a translator has to 
write about those voices and for them to be voiced. However, this responsibility is 
shared equally with the authors, who in some cases do not know the language into 
which their work is translated: they agree to the translation in order to reach the 
largest possible audience without being able to engage critically with it in detail. 

This ethical responsibility is shouldered equally with scholars who are research- 
ing Syria and revolutionary moments, for the importance of translation is manifested 
not only in its use as a tool by which to transfer a text from one language into another, 
but also in the writing and re-writing of events, uprisings, and revolutions opposed 
and eradicated by dictatorships in order to win not only over Assad's destroyed 
Syria, as now appears to be the case, but also on narratives that might dominate if 
this responsibility is not implemented in practice as instruments of research. As I see 
Syria now in 2023, the act of writing and re-writing is equal to translation in its resist- 
ance. In this sense, all research that is produced on the revolutionary language and 
protests in Syria represents a consequential archive, a huge part of which has been 
lost already through Assad's distortion of Syrian narratives. 
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Appendix 1 
Political Prisoners 1984 to 2011 


A brief review of the annual Human Rights Watch reports illustrates the relation- 
ship between violence and the regime’s control of Syrians. The most significant 
period of arbitrary detention before 2011 was during the 1980s, when the Muslim 
Brotherhood movement revolted against the regime. The annual report from 
Amnesty International in 1984 reported 3,500 persons arrested.“ In 1990, Human 
Rights Watch reported more than 7,000 political prisoners, the largest number in 
the history of Syrian imprisonment at that time.*$8 Two years later, Human Rights 
Watch said that 2,826 prisoners had been released and 52 new prisoners arrest- 
ed.*%* In 1995, 260 were released and 100 arrested.“ The number of prisoners 
released increased the following year, reaching 1,500 with few new arrests.** The 
year 1997 indicated an improvement in human rights, as few arrests were report- 
ed.“ In the following three years, 1998 to 2000, 330 prisoners were released, and 
the only arrests reported were those of a few well-known activists.“ Then Bashar 
al-Assad became president of Syria. During the first decade of Bashar's reign, about 
1,200 political prisoners were released, and around 600 were arrested prior to 2011 
and the revolution.*** The below graph illustrates the number of the arrested and 
released in the time of frame of 1984 to 2011. 


537 Amnesty International and John G. Healey, “Syria: The Amnesty Report,” The New York Review 
of Books, January 19, 1984, accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.nybooks.com/articles/1984/01/19/ 
syria-the-amnesty-report/. 

538 Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 1990 - Syria and Syrian-occupied 
Lebanon,” January 1, 1991, accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.refworld.org/docid/467fca3ec.html. 
539 Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 1992 — Syria and Syrian-occupied 
Lebanon,” January 1, 1992, accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.refworld.org/docid/467fca5cie.html. 
540 Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 1995 — Syria and Syrian-occupied 
Lebanon,” January 1, 1995, accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.refworld.org/docid/467fcab8c.html. 
541 Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 1997 — Syria,” January 1, 1997, 
accessed July 18, 2023, http://www.refworld.org/docid/3ae6a8ac28.html. 

542 Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 1998 — Syria,” January 1, 1998, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://g00.g//HNER9g. 

543 Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 1999 — Syria,” January 1, 1999, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://goo.gl/JY9s6E; Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World 
Report 2000 — Syria,” December 1, 1999, accessed July 18, 2023, https://goo.gl/H2hDiA; Human 
Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 2001 - Syria,” December 1, 2000, accessed July 
18, 2023, https://goo.gl/yHJ2t7. 

544 Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 2002 — Syria,” January 17, 2002, 
accessed July 18, 2023, https://goo.g]/qR743f; Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Re- 
port 2003 — Syria,” January 14, 2003, accessed July 18, 2023, https://bit.ly/3aLEpVK; Human Rights 
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Figure 32: Approximate number of Syrian political prisoners during the Assad regimes (data adapted 
from Amnesty International, “Syria: The Amnesty Report,” and Human Rights Watch “World Report,” 
1990-2011). 


Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 2004 — Syria,” January 1, 2005, accessed July 18, 2023, 
https://goo.gl/tGFyny; Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 2005 - Syria,” Jan- 
uary 1, 2005, accessed July 18, 2023, https://goo.gl/TbepmZ; Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights 
Watch World Report 2006 — Syria,” January 18, 2006, accessed July 18, 2023, https://goo.gl/UgTzve; 
Human Rights Watch, “Human Rights Watch World Report 2007 Syria,“ January 11, 2007, accessed 
July 18, 2023, https://goo.gl/v2Cvut; Human Rights Watch, “World Report 2008 — Syria,” January 31, 
2008, accessed July 18, 2023, https://g00.gl/csgJyW; Human Rights Watch, “World Report 2009 - Syria,” 
January 14, 2009, accessed July 18, 2023, https://g00.g1/V5Pc5r; Human Rights Watch, “World Report 
2010 — Syria,” January 20, 2010, accessed July 18, 2023, https://g00.g1/PBCoz1; Human Rights Watch, 
“World Report 2011 — Syria,” January 24, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://goo.gl/MtNH2A. 


Appendix 2 
Revolutionary Songs Over A Year 
All of those songs can be listened and watched online on the website of Creative 


Memory of the Syrian Revolution: https://creativememory.org/ar/collections/eylaf- 
bader-eddin-songs (See Appendix 6 for the songs). 


Revolutionary Songs over a Year 


Colloquial MSA 


Colloquial 4 
MSA 


Figure 33: Graph showing the language used in revolutionary songs. 
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Appendix 3 


Publishers of English Translations From Arabic 


Abe Books 

Akashic Books 

Amana Publications 
Amazon Crossing 

Anchor Press 

Antibook Club 

Arabia Books Ltd 

ARC Publications 
Archipelago Books 
Atlantic Books 

AUC Press / Hoopoe 

BAO Editions 

Black Swan 

Bloomsbury /US/UK/Qatar Foundation/ HBKU 
Brepols Publ 

Brigham Young Press 
Brill 

C Hurst & Co Publisher Ltd 
Canongate Books 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies, University of Texas and Austin 
City Lights Publishers 
Clockroot Books 

Comma Press 

Copper Canyon 

Cosimo Classics 
Curbstone 

Darf Publishers 

Diwan Press 

Ediburgh University Press 
Emblem Editions 

English PEN 

Everyman’s Library 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux 
Fons Vatae 

Forgotten Books 

Fourth Estate 

Free Press 

G Duckworth 

Ganta Books 

Garnet Publishing 
Georgetown University Press 
Graywolf Press 
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Harper Collin 

Harper Perennial 

Harvill Secker 
HausPublishing 

Hutchinson 

IB Tauris 

Interlink 

International Islamic House 
Islamic Book trust 

Islamic Foundation 

Islamic Text Society 
Jonathan Cape 

Leiden University 

Louisville 

Lynee Rienner Publishers 
Maclehose Press 

Marlboro Press 
Massachusetts Review 

A Midsummer Night‘s Press 
Miracle Publishing 

Moment Digibooks Limited 
Neem Tree Press Limited 
New Directions 
Northwestern University Press 
Nufal 

NYU Press (New York University Press) 
NYRB Classics 

Olive Branch Press 

One World Publication 
Oneonta 

Pantheon 

Penguin Books 

Periscope Books 

Picador Paper 

Pluto Press 

Princeton 

Random House Trade Paperbacks 
Reading University Press 
Rider 

Routledge 

Sandsone Press 

Saqi Books 

Seagull Books 

Seven Stories Press 

Sheep Meadow Press 
Sternberg Press 
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Sunflower Books 

Syracuse University Press 
Telegram Books 

The Feminist Press 

The International Institute of Islamic Thought 
Tupelo Press 

Turtleback Books 

University of California Press 
University of Chicago Press 
University of Texas Press 
Verso 

Vintage 

Wavelande Press 

Yale University Press 

Zaidan Foundation 

Zed Books 


Appendix 4 


Music Group 1 (Regime — Revolution) 


"tne lg 
“Syria, My Beloved” 


Cover version by al-Mundassin 


gsm ei 
Give me back my dignity. Give me back my 
freedom. 


Original version used by the regime 


a gl eel Sul S$ art 
You gave back my dignity. You gave back my 
freedom. 


A all LYI AS ju y eli lly Gals 
With love, commitment and the scream of 
disobedience, you enlighten the path of my 
revolution. 


AA pi cla! Abed y US y Goal 
With war, struggle, and the flame of wound you 
enlighten the path of my revolution. 


cial S Leal yy ol piso cu o jul as li 
= leaps 
Our People are on the way to their great victory, 
heralded by me coming back raising up my 
dignity and confirming my identity. 


SEE 
. 
Our Baath is on the way to the great glory, 
heralded by me coming back raising up my dignity 
and confirming my identity. 


Sn lle y ja ge Gl) Leal GI 
Now, Iam reaching my tomorrow and my 
freedom is in my hand. 


Hs al cal Gas (ete call OF! 
Now, Iam an Arab. I have the right to hold the 
name of my father. 


AY ad ¿dy ily ol Aga Goalie) 
The bullets of a rifle will not kill freedom in my 
proud Umma. 


AY) OU dy ja giaa Aga Gale) 
The bullets of a rifle is the freedom factory of the 
proud Umma. 


Ajay My OS ji y Ged dy 
Oh, our People! You are the pride of every 
revolutionary and the castle of the freemen and 
freewomen. 


Ajay My UI y) gu 
Oh, Syria! You are the path of the revolutionary 
and the castle of the freemen and freewomen. 


Anal Aa ¿Sa pare ly gaill US ae 2 
Despite all of the suppression and massacres 
[by the regime], your resilience has touched 
everyone. 


Jal s JL 4 AL À aball la gara 
Your great resilience [against Israel] is a good 
omen for our hopes and expectations. 


aya ool sled al S$ (1 tel 
[The above-mentioned suppression and 
massacres of the regime] gave me back my 
dignity and gave me back my freedom. 


“Syria, My Beloved” by Ghuraba Grab 


O Syria! My revolution won’t be allayed; it will 
keep flaring up. 


gine gl gael cial Sl gael 
Give me back my dignity. Give me back my 
Freedom. 


(FLL ea) ce U 


ost Ge yA OSS ol fae by gu 


We shall keep moving forward: our slogan is 
Peace. O, God, bless my revolution. 


SF AG yk cp Dla Glad cola ais y 
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(continued) 


“Syria, My Beloved” by Ghuraba’ Grab 


O, Damascus! Rage in freedom and pride! O, 
Aleppo! Rage towards freedom, in the footsteps 
of Homs which has hoisted the banner of 
eternal revolution, calling on the free people to 
safeguard the Home. 


(LE Giga) cle UN 


AS Ay all lb D as Ani bys Gea ia 
Nall geal lps y dy walt AR YI 5 gill ell Gea ALY 


Bringing glad news of my triumph and hoisting 
my banner. Syria, my beloved. 


ASAS 


No matter how buildings are subject to fierce 
artillery shelling, I shall keep steadfast in 
defense. Disguising masks have dropped, you 
‘false resistor, for the sake of being in service to 
the Jews. 


CU Laas call fasa piles Lad calls 5 gall died Lage 
SU a geal Lead) cala! Legal 


O, Coward! You who sold Golan Heights! I swear 
by Allah, I won’t abandon my revolution. Syria, 
my beloved. 


Aa ce gill 5S) alll oY sal aby ball Lab 
cone GA ue 


O you, Syria’s thug! I voluntarily offer my 

blood to ransom free women no matter what 
atrocities you perpetrate. Almighty God is 
powerful over everything. We pledge to martyrs 
that we shall not swerve from our path. Pound 
the aggressor’s prisons and shatter them by 
hand. Syria, my beloved. 


all 68 ef G5 ee ile Vel pl ¿elo do 
pala e gay All all os CS y) Lage 

o galos y (grinall y gau | So cass Gl cell's el wales 
cone GA qu gall 


Music Group 2 (Revolution — Regime) 


“Ya hif” [Alas/Shame] (Original), by Samih 
Choukair 


Alas/What a shame 


e - JÄI) e 


AE 


Bullets rained on the disarmed people, alas. 


cs L Jill lll de jols E 


Oh, how do you [the regime] arrest flower-aged 
children? 


ERE 


While you are the son of my country, you are 
killing my children. Your back is to your enemy 
and you attack me with your sword. 


pala E y gota dels J O O ily 
W 


This is what happened. . . Alas. .. Oh, my 
mother. . . Alas. . . This is Deraa. . . Alas. 


Che ly y las yy le jay Cae h les (alll laa y 


Oh, mother, when the youth heard that freedom 
was getting close, they went out to chant for it. 


Y giga galls Las bile dy yall La lila Cras 


(continued) 


“Ya hif” [Alas/Shame] (Original), by Samih 
Choukair 


Oh, mother, they saw rifles. . . They said they 
were our brothers. They would not fire on us. 
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Äi gau (5 gill) Chel 


Usa Ty Utes da Lig) gl Ley a gall gil 


Oh, mother, they shot us with live bullets. .. We 
died at the hands of our brothers in the name 
of the security of the country. 


Cola ll ¿yal pul WS gS} yh „Liia gal alea ly Ley Ugi ju 


Who are we? Ask history. Let history read our page. 


Win due li ge 0 | sl y Lis) Cae Lis y 


One word of freedom, oh mother, trembled the 
jailors‘ authority. 


AS) a haag Ap E 


When the crowd chanted, he became like a 
stung person, throwing fire on us. 


Al jas UN- anal los E paal ua y y, 


It is we who said, “the one who kills his people 
is a traitor. . . no matter who he is.” 


CAS D al, go io lll dá A Gal y 


The people are like fate, when it asks, it should 
be answered. The people are like fate. . . the 
hope is obvious. 


“Alas/Shame!” Cover version by William 
Hasan (1) 


You betray your people and friends! Shame on 
you! How dare you kill your home’s soldiers? 


eh il dio Gaull y ola ¿Ai ya, alll Jia ar ly 
db 


grua pal y als 


GS ye ys gia y ay als els y lll ja 


Syria is your home, and your grandchildren's 
dreams will come true with the blade of a sword. 


Call aa e Gallo lolis aaf y OL Ly gus 


The youth heard that freedom was at the 
threshold, an opportunity they made use ofto pull 
down the enemy's plans and to spoil their plots. 


da (gal) Ley lle dy (cal) Los = 


la gliu 
la „ AS ( las ehe YI iia (cel) Ly Cy Ail ies 


Under the pretext of freedom, they devastated 
the country. 


la y ya Lay Q ya Lag yal plo 


Some dollar-worshipping people beside them 
have sold their principles. 


vel (cel) Lag Y gall dal cya ale ol (pila) aaas 
U 


Syria is your home, and your grandchildren’s 
dreams will come true with the blade of sword. 


arall aa) A loli aa} O by gus 


On Syria's land, the dearest of all lands, are 
terrorists with arms in their hands that killed 
our siblings, claiming it peaceful. 


ale (cel) Las ga Y EL (e) Las ¿lll ya de 
Apalus La gan Las Lil 38) | 9155 (gal) Las Olas) gals cala J] 


We, the Home army, have a clean sheet of 
deeds. We were martyred for our siblings. 
Those who sell their country are traitors whose 
fathers are so too, whoever they are! 


GAY apio Unie Las da Gal ois gas 
OBS dee O AS Ge la el a hs 
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(continued) 


“Alas/Shame!” Cover version by William 
Hasan (1) 


Pro-Assad demonstrations erupted in Syrian 
cities. Free people chant we ransom you, (Syria, 
the emblem of freedom) with our souls. 


gua pl y Chal 


da |ia dy) gull goal Las anti ÒU Las Gal jee Cual 
Ay pall joy Lyall y cade C y llas LY 


You, roses of Syria, vividly carry the glimmer of 
hope. 


se De eld ALM ays ls 


We are horsemen, threatening the aggressors. 


gale glas ly Glu pd dlas lial y 


Syria is your home and grandchildren’s dreams. 
We shall build it all. 


“Alas/ Shame” Cover version by Sam Hisikú (2) 


Shame on those who burn a flag. 


Cay y iha giiia ab ay) e Aliaj ¿Al y GG dy pes 


dials Spur plus 


cae bale 3 a dle Gah 


Shame on those who wound a country. 


das OEC de Ue dy 


Shame on those who betray our army, the 
country’s backbone. 


a lo yb gl alec (5 39 y Lidia jars le Cae dy 


Shame! the army has been betrayed. 


Casa b ail tually Gas b 


Shame! It is an irony of fate. 


Cha ly illa já Cas dy 


Shame on the army of betrayal. 


Chal all ga ya Laya U 


Shame on those who drink from a well and 
throw stones into it. 


a bet ts a y al 


Shame on a bad-quality art. 


“Alas/Shame” pro-regime cover version by 
Sumar al-Hamwi (3) 


Shame 


AE Gd al 


goal ya gus (ahili) cial 


cae Ly El ga L 


How are [these] leaders ruling in the name of 
Arabs? 


SAS ¿E ae Gi yall aul ¿ls 


Syria is the enemy and Israel is the guest! How? 


SHS Conte Dl ja Sr glee gall dy ges 


The Arabic Qatar became Hebrew, accompanied 
by Saudi Arabia, which is using its tongue as 
sword. 


Copal angi leilah Ao yell Lg y Ay ue lee Ay jell phi 


Shame. . . This is a conspiracy against the Syrian 
People... Shame. 


Peaceful and reforms, oh mother, we chanted 
with them. 


palaa U Le dy yall | piia g las Dal y Aga 


But we saw Salafists and weapons. The sedition 
was getting close. So we challenged them. 


U dey llo Al y U Dl Al 


(continued) 


“Alas/Shame” pro-regime cover version by 
Sumar al-Hamwi (3) 


They betrayed us. Blood turned water. It is a 
sedition with our brothers” incitement for the 
sake of Israel. 
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gral ja gus (Pili) Cay 


Sai ¿ya li gi a pats Aid e als pl y des lig re 
A) ju) 


They changed our Qibla***. .. Read the 
history... the Trab** betrayed us. 


D al ye Y cee Ul Ly 8 ella Lo ue 


Oh mother, one word from the USA united all of 
the traitors. 


SAS Sf A WSs pal ye dal ay gl Js 


Qaradawi, ‘Ar‘tr incited and stung his brothers 
like a hornet. 


es cual ig pyc U 


The traitor is the one who kills his own family? 
Do we die for his own sake? 


gle S$ Cs gas E lay slal Jin gly JE Qual, 


The People are against sedition. . . it has unity 
and is aware. The people know that it has its 
own army. 


“Alas/Shame” (pro-regime), 
Nawwar Haidar (4) 


Shame 


dial y ¿e sll Aly ar ll y llas y das G ee S 
slaw) 


oda JN gi 2 (Pail) cial 


cae bs E) U 


They used to say peaceful and they killed, alas. 


hal 1 ió y L. I gS 


The army of my country is killed, how? 


From out of my country you incite them by 
saying freedom, but you attack me with a 
sword. 


adl pale ¿de y ya GU «gay a js ly e 


Oh, mother, this is the situation now, alas, you 
give a hand to your enemy. 


Casado galell la y e isa jala ll la 


Under their demands they hid their intention, 
mother, “Sedition,” they chanted for it. 


Y piiga 438 cdas agih gud day plas Cin 


545 Qibla is the direction toward which Muslims pray five times a day. 

546 The Quran, Sura (9: 97), trans. Quran Project at King Saud University, accessed July 18, 2023, 
http://quran.ksu.edu.sa/translations/english/202.html?a=1332. Irab and Arab have the same root in 
Arabic. The difference is that “Trab” was used to describe Arabs who attacked the prophet and tried 
to kill him. The Quran says “The Bedouins are stronger in disbelief and hypocrisy and more likely 
not to know the limits of what [laws] Allah has revealed to His Messenger. And Allah is Knowing 


and Wise” (9: 97). 
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(continued) 


“Alas/Shame” (pro-regime), 
Nawwar Haidar (4) 


In the name of Jihad, They killed our brothers 
who protected us with their chests. 


a JIS 2 (pail) cal 


gang ad steer cob agi gal slid tay algal aula 


It is you who said whoever kills his people is 
traitor? No matter who is he? 


CAS Gre O «Cyd slal Side Ch Sat Gil, 


They destroyed Al-Aqsa Mosque. Where were 
you? Sleeping? They profaned the Quran. 
Wage Jihad! Still sleeping? They distorted your 
religion. Wage Jihad! Still Sleeping? 


ca CUS aala D cau CUS yy e Y y pon 
ag CS sala clio | ya gt 


The traitor, oh mother, doubts his brother. Who 
doubts, he betrays. 


„ „ E ja ay já . A day GA gs 


The traitor asked God for liberation? Who were 
your soldiers? 


Lals Aha sia ga cla a da alh, llall a 


It is you who said whoever kills his people is a 
traitor? No matter who is he? 


OAS ope OUG A laf J h Cul, 


They destroyed Al-Aqsa Mosque. Where were 
you? Sleeping? They profaned the Quran. 
Wage Jihad! Still sleeping? They distorted your 
religion. Wage Jihad! Still Sleeping? 


ca CUS aala cfil | gia cali CUS Gy Y y ja 
ag GS ala celin | ga gi 


Music Group 2 (National Anthems) 


The Guardians of the Homeland (The Official 
Syrian National Anthem) 


The Guardians of the Homeland! To you is our 
salutation! 

Nobles spurn humiliation 

The den of Arabism is sacredly unapproachable 
The Throne of suns is too high to assault. 


yl gu ¿ie git aiil) 


¿Das Sde hAl sha 

eS oa pill Ja of Cul 
ala Say day ll je 
ler Y cs Ux sailll Ute y 


Damascus gardens are constellations 
so much like high skies 

It is a sun-lit land 

Matchless land and sky it is! 


Mall & 52 g 

Gall ¿Az laud ¿Sia 
Lal e galls a j a à 
Lal gh A paal ¿lao 


Hopes are pinned; hearts beat fast 

over a country-unifying flag 

It certainly has its people’s black color of their 
eyes 

And so it has martyrs-blood ink 


al sill Gad y SLY 4s y 
DN ad ave ale (le 
al gas Que OS ¿ya dá Lal 

Salas gs US a as 


(continued) 


The Guardians of the Homeland (The Official 
Syrian National Anthem) 


Fierce pride and glorious past 

Souls are offered lavishly 

Al-Walid and Al-Rashid belong to us 

We have every reason to rule and build the 
country 


National anthem used in a demonstration 
(first modified version)” 


The regime's guardian are tyrants and ignoble. 
You killed proud souls. 
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ql all celle gl ii 


aye elo y BL Ge sli 
ajo há) ¿aL > 
SS 
auto Y ply apd pl 


$ aUñal gå ON ¿gg ¿silo gl) acl 


al S L aiiaj cilii ali! slab E ¿las 


You bombarded houses, spilled blood, masked 
suns and spread darkness. 


¿DU ei pi Ñu gi aiaa clea pil U aiiai 


The Levant land suffers and prays God lifts the 
Affliction. 


Dall ad! ll ali SY) ales ALAN la 


The tyrant army is ignoble and hateful. It 
antagonizes the people and the sky. 


Lendl ¿goles ala ¿goles a gia ail lll (Sand 


The pulse of the land and its pray are against 
the tyrant who wreaks havoc. 


ah Yai le ala le steall US y A Den: 


The tyrant sold the people’s land, befriended 
the invaders, displaces the people and spilled 
blood. 


Lada jae a y a bil 


Proud men and proud people confronting the 
enemies strictly. 


ajo ya gale Y da y Gye on ihi Jl 


Some are wounded or martyred. Certainly the 
expulsion of tyrants is close. 


National anthem (second modified version) 


The Guardians of the Homeland, peace be 
upon you. People want to topple the regime. 
Shedding the people’s blood is forbidden. 
Come and defend a subjugated people. 


ASİ Gap all ja aill Lie y ey U 


¿AN cpt e 
¿sil Laul y y Gl -adu lo Jal sha 
¿las Gnd b pail | sigd -al ja lo eld pall aa 


547 “Ughniyat humãt al-Diyar ‘alaykum Damar. .. Qataltum Ahantum Nufusan Kerám” [The Song 
of the Guardian of the Homeland, Destruction be Upon You. You Killed, Humiliated Proud People], 
uploaded September 7, 2011, accessed July 18, 2023, https://www-.youtube.com/watch?v=iUBLxXxb- 


N9d8. 
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(continued) 


National anthem (second modified version) 


The Levant land suffers from sorrow and 
grieves to God for the hardened injustice. The 
wound of the Freewomen is unforgettable and 
the purity of Levant has been profaned. 


(ll ¿Ae gl aid 
Lad Lal a) e E y 
Leis a ALI pele 5 ió Y all cad 


With determination, certainty, honest hearts, 
and a challenging peacefulness against tyrants, 
we will eradicate the unjust from everywhere 
and make patience our provision. 


Md) (gant Apalu - gall Garey O a jes 
M3) 5 lija (ye dai y al y JS (ys alll alii 


A people loyal to a glorious past made strong 
through [their] ordeals. The people will keep the 
pledge, Ibn al-Walid, and will restore glory to 
the Umma. 


año Os A sl! Ay o palal CÀ y Ged 
dy gas dal Ay — lll a da gal ¿de dpe 


Appendix 5 
Slogan Development (1970-2011) 


Hafez Assad Bashar Assad Revolution Development Pro-regime 
response 
aw) ils & a Cll da gas aU ay ya (SA 48) hila y 
Assad Forever aul ly che Abu Hafez (three 
Freedom forever, claps) 
over your will 
Assad. 
ose! a ol) Gaile Gila bday yceb AGA plas Lib Lila ly clas) aay 
— Lal. Hafez, Curse your ¿luli «3469 Mercy on your soul 
Our Leader Soul Ale Hafez 
forever; the Hafez, come back 
honest [trusted, to life and see, 
faithful] Hafez we curse you 
al-Assad explicitly 
cal YU Gt al caj Y U dá al ai da y) Gals 
No one leftforus No one leftforus Anisa, Curse your 
but you but you Soul 
alla; dhadhadh A alls ally lla Lia ylang yal) U Asin sis pis 
l bila dis, I gil gly tells gle gal yall Lil 
Oh, God! It is Oh, God! It is Hafez, Curse sl L Sails L clas 5 
time to give your time to give your your Soul for this D 


place to Hafez. 


a Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. 


place to Bashar. 


burro you gave 
birth to 


Poor Baathists, 
They went crazy 
when we asked 
for freedom. 
Hafez, Curse your 
Soul, you are a 
thief like your 
father 


n 
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Appendix 6 
A Musical archive: March 2011 to March 2012 


For listening to songs, visit the following link: https://creativememory.org/ar/ 
collections/eylafbader-eddin-songs. A few songs from the list were not included 
by Creative Memory of the Syrian Revolution as they violate the website’s terms 


and policies. 
# Date Song Singer Language Purpose/ Downloaded 
use 
1. 22-03-2011 — 2580 AS 5 L unknown Modern Revolution yes 
uail y Standard Arabic 
2. 24-03-2011 ¿galilea il weal ¿ag Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
3. 25-03-2011 La) unkown Modern Revolution x yes 
cella (O-) ga Standard Arabic palestine 
Regime 
4. 25-03-2011 UI gos = Colloquial Revolution yes 
5. 28-03-2011 hse ol Unknown Modern Regime\ yes 
Standard Arabic Revolution 
6. 28-03-2011 cas Samih Shukair Colloquial Revolution yes 
7. 28-03-2011 als) ol» Unknown(Later Colloquial Revolution yes 
MCROCO) 
8. 31-03-2011. gb dhai só Yahya Hawa Colloquial Revolution yes 
9. 08-04-2011 dy) D alll unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
Als 
10. 15-04-2011 (alas oi is) ol äia Jus la Modern Regime\ yes 
Standard Arabic Revolution 
11. 16-04-2011 Ui ily MalekJandali Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
12. 17-04-2011 D e = dey Colloquial Revolution yes 
13. 18-04-2011 d 4 unknown Modern Regime\ yes 
Standard Arabic Revolution 
14. 19-04-2011 Sul 4a Jus Lo Modern Regimen yes 
Standard Arabic Revolution 
15. 20-04-2011 Lyle) Samer Kabro Colloquial Regime\ yes 
Revolution 
16. 24-04-2011 W ha houaa il peel , Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 


a Open Access. © 2024 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. 
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# Date Song Singer Language Purpose/ Downloaded 
use 
17. 25-04-2011 cl gle: Unknown Colloquial Regime\ yes 
Revolution 
18. 30-04-2011 grs al n Colloquial Revolution yes 
2 
19. 30-04-2011 e Glue e Colloquial Revolution yes 
20. 02-05-2011 sgl Galle ------------- Colloquial Revolution yes 
21. 03-05-2011 val gad) ss 2 Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
22. 04-05-2011 — pails oSls a Yahya Hawa Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
23. 05-05-2011 amda lie A Syrian Colloquial Revolution yes 
Mundasin 
Band 
24. 05-05-2011 sí Jäs de Fajer Suria Colloquial Revolution yes 
dis Band 
25. 08-05-2011 lr alll 4258 unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
26. 08-05-2011 DO 2. MCROCO Colloquial Revolution yes 
27. 16-05-2011 258 lads ció Arrewabi Band Modern Revolution\ yes 
Standard Arabic Palestinel 
Regime 
28. 19-05-2011 Sls Jail AbdelQader Modern Revolution yes 
Quza’ Standard Arabic 
29. 19-05-20 ai Legs Geel iy Ayu sill dada! Modern Revolution\ yes 
Standard Arabic Palestinel 
Regime\ 
Arab World 
30. 23-05-2011 ¿Y Lek S sal Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
31. 27-05-2011 Azali dealen Gey sell Geel Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
32. 27-05-2011 e cst tll Colloquial/ Revolution yes 
Modern 
Standard Arabic 
33. 30-05-2011 F le s~s) alle olah pla Colloquial Revolution yes 
4a gall 5911 43 à 
34. 03-06-2011 ola Gale galal sl» Colloquial Revolution yes 
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# Date Song Singer Language Purpose/ Downloaded 
use 

35. 03-06-2011 gorda bss 9 4A Colloquial Revolution yes 
UE 

36. 04-06-2011 da gl al Colloquial Revolution yes 

37. 04-06-2011 A Je als Unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
Uncial 

38. 07-06-2011 Uli ¿a K Ji Modern Revolution yes 

Standard Arabic 

39. 08-06-2011 dail sama band Colloquial Revolution yes 

40. 11-06-2011 D Unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 

41. 16-06-2011 Sy obal asl a Gos x! Colloquial Revolution yes 

42. 17-06-2011 Jill pie Wise ze Colloquial Revolution yes 

43. 18-06-2011 zy äl) Unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 

44. 20-06-2011 , Jä» bots Yahya Hawa Colloquial Revolution yes 

45. 22-06-2011 Ball e opil 43 à Colloquial Revolution yes 

Cay sal 
46. 23-06-2011 3 sill Jal Gl aal Colloquial Revolution yes 
47. 24-06-2011 GUI ij olas Strong Heros Colloquial Revolution yes 
of Moscow 

48. 26-06-2011 Al Gass f gos ll Colloquial Revolution yes 

49. 27-06-20 «Sl de aha eb pull ase Colloquial Revolution yes 

50. 28-06-2011 ehil ls ss ¿ Colloquial Revolution yes 

51. 28-06-2011 eS Unkown Colloquial Revolution yes 

52. 30-06-2011 ial asi gs oil Colloquial Revolution yes 

53. 09-07-2011 y iiel e) s e Colloquial Revolution yes 
* 

54. 10-07-2011 i galle Us Yahya Hawa Colloquial Revolution yes 

55. 10-0720 J= ti, Ang! At alll y Colloquial Revolution yes 

56. 12-07-2011 da > Sozi free Colloquial Revolution yes 

57. 12-07-2011 lay alll ha ase jac Colloquial Revolution yes 

58. 14-07-2011 soto) vate LI Colloquial Revolution yes 

AntiVirus 
59. 19-07-2011 dandy y) gu dy | Ll Colloquial Revolution yes 


he 
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# Date Song Singer Language Purpose/ Downloaded 
use 
60. 24-07-2011 e làa Rem Banna Modern Revolution\ yes 
Standard Arabic Palestinel 
Regime 
61. 30-07-2011 Ab dau! sàl acai Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
62. 07-08-2011 JUN Sie = Colloquia Revolution 
63. 10-08-2011 E] XU Colloquia! Revolution 
64. 10-08-2011 gine Seis Uknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
65. 17-08-2011 Lee all alL aaie! Colloquial Revolution yes 
hall 
66. 18-08-2011 osis gsi unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
67. 19-08-2011 da pl ali Colloquial Revolution yes 
68. 20-08-2011 IL) ] — Colloquial Revolution yes 
69. 21-08-2011 cell AY ci Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
70. 22-08-2011 (AA ALY ga ee Colloquial Revolution yes 
71. 23-08-2011 ell al Arg pal Ai OL Colloquial Revolution yes 
72. 25-08-2011 oal ¿e ¿e Colloquia Revolution 
73. 26-08-2011 1 U —— Colloquial Revolution 
74. 27-08-2011 elal Me gaY ——— Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
75. 28-08-2011 clad dll ay) oahl elua Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
76. 28-08-2011 daj Jas al -a---------- Colloquial Revolution 
ala 
77. 29-08-2011 Ballas) gs uti Aga a 488 Colloquial Revolution yes 
78. 29-08-20 AN là Colloquial Revolution x yes 
Regime 
79. 31-08-2011 5 d på Iza ha Colloquial Revolution yes 
80. 01-09-2011 alad Y y zall Gurabaa Group Colloquial Revolution yes 
81. 03-09-2011 al e sama Colloquial Revolution yes 
S* de | ol iY 
82. 05-09-2011 alll alal s Ay zan e yl Colloquial Revolution yes 
83. 05-09-2011 O —— Colloquial Revolution yes 
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84. 06-09-2011 dy la 4) Mohamad Colloquial Revolution yes 
Kahlawi 
85. 06-09-2011 aes ly cles alll $33 Colloquial Revolution yes 
86. 07-09-2011 dalas gap] —.— Colloquial Revolution yes 
87. 08-09-2011 C= ASY iyu ¿leal ¿as Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
88. 10-09-2011 Ly Dl as C Revo Colloquial Revolution yes 
WS] 
89. 10-09-2011 al olab pla Colloquial Revolution yes 
90. 13-09-2011 SÍA gs gadi jas ae Colloquial Revolution yes 
91. 14-09-2011 5 slala (RAP) MC. Revi Colloquial Revolution yes 
92. 14-09-2011 S de y pls Q Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
93. 15-09-2011 al oj css) teal Modern Revolution yes 
ela wos Standard Arabic 
all la 
ma lama 
94. 19-09-2011 seal jui shua $b pull ¿aye Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
95. 22-09-2011 hall oh tle il paral ches Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
96. 23-09-2011 Aa GDh gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
97. 23-09-2011 ell gas D ää à Colloquial Revolution yes 
ab) sol) 
98. 26-09-2011 ess alll: aaral Modern Revolution yes 
hell Standard Arabic 
99. 01-10-2011 La) alas gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
100. 03-10-2011 tl de giäl aal Colloquial Revolution yes 
101. 04-10-2011 Aah Ad l arall ias Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
102. 07-10-2011 da iali gs aal Colloquial Revolution yes 
103. 08-10-2011 allaga -------------- Colloquial Revolution yes 
104. 10-10-2011 dilo yá gr ga Colloquial Revolution yes 
105. 10-10-2011 A sal lla gr va Colloquial Revolution 
106. 13-10-2011 Aiad Li al $35 Colloquial Revolution yes 
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107. 16-10-2011 Da via a Unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
108. 20-10-2011 AU a ilya ¿as Colloquial Revolution yes 
109. 20-10-2011 Ib use 245 MC Roco Colloquial Revolution yes 
110. 24-10-2011 Esa Ls ¿rara ¿a Colloquial Revolution yes 
111. 24-10-2011 De ple gull dane Colloquial Revolution yes 
112. 25-10-2011 «by D ies Colloquial Revolution yes 
113. 27-10-2011 en $33 Colloquial Revolution yes 
114. 28-10-2011 Yale l arll ¿os Colloquial Revolution yes 
115. 28-10-2011 bsg A på ute sys Colloquial Revolution yes 
116. 29-10-2011 Aa il ¿gs iasa) Colloquial Revolution yes 
“a 
117. 30-10-2011 U Se Colloquial Revolution yes 
118. 30-10-2011 GLAS pe Ga eke Colloquial Revolution yes 
119. 03-11-2011 iall csl eL yl Colloquial Revolution yes 
120. 06-11-2011 pall Gb gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
121. 08-11-2011 eee Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
122. 09-11-2011 JA ea Colloquial Revolution yes 
es a 

123. 09-11-2011 sl al) at gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
124. 12-11-2011 salle abe sl Colloquial Revolution 

125. 13-11-2011 ial digs il jaral iag Colloquial Revolution yes 
126. 13-11-2011 Gab ot ot ede Colloquia! Revolution yes 

Di Ja) 
127. 13-11-2011 — jara vee ja Colloquial Revolution 
128. 13-11-2011 caja Sg pb pull Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
129. 15-11-2011 Gell cy Unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
130. 15-11-2011 le lie da) * D o> Colloquial Revolution 
A) 

131. 16-11-2011 IS Ly od sli 421153 Colloquial Revolution yes 
132. 17-11-2011 die ala y iu bullae Colloquial Revolution yes 
133. 17-11-2011 ¡aa Ul uasa ña Colloquial Revolution yes 
134. 18-11-2011 iael gai ¿dara ¿ay Colloquial Revolution yes 
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135. 20-11-2011 age ¿Lali yess ja Colloquial Revolution yes 
136. 20-11-2011 da zo AYL gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
Gab L 
137. 20-11-2011 dial y rá . es Colloquial Revolution yes 
138. 22-11-2011. ohl oai sf zi oml 43 å Colloquial Revolution yes 
S sal 
139. 22-11-2011 3 sill Ae! Unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
al) +) 
140. 22-11-2011 os ù ile ala y dude Colloquial Revolution yes 
S 
141. 23-11-2011 Ce e- Ae = , Colloquial Revolution yes 
las 
142. 23-11-2011 Glosa Mc Roco Colloquial Revolution yes 
143. 24-11-2011 D ali), Colloquial Revolution yes 
144. 24-11-2011 da pie taal sd Colloquial Revolution yes 
145. 26-11-2011 S OB g jii ee Modern Revolution yes 
le ji aL Standard Arabic 
146. 26-11-2011 as dan pai oasa llaa Colloquial Revolution yes 
gl 
147. 26-11-2011 wt iaa Colloquial Revolution 
JA) 
148. 26-11-2011 JAYI iha ¿sl Colloquial Revolution yes 
an) 
149. 26-11-2011 Lal 65> Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
150. 27-11-2011 iy jhe dali jas Colloquial Revolution yes 
151. 27-11-2011 äis uh sll Iza shta Colloquial Revolution yes 
152. 28-11-2011 saul al ls uasa ja Colloquial Revolution yes 
153. 29-11-2011 ely da y gl Colloquial Revolution yes 
154. 29-11-2011 ¿JAN ol ze SY Unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
155. 29-11-2011 DA) do gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
156. 02-12-2011 Ball ee Los al Colloquial Revolution yes 
157. 03-12-2011 ok L Ja! daj uasa ja Colloquial Revolution 
158. 04-12-2011 iale alle il GL A Colloquial Revolution yes 
159. 04-12-2011 aia ¿rara ches Colloquial Revolution yes 
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160. 04-12-2011 EDL L | es vas phe Colloquial Revolution 
161. 05-12-2011 44g G la AIL vee ja Colloquial Revolution yes 
162. 06-12-2011 ihl gost all Colloquial Revolution yes 
da) sual dal 
163. 06-12-2011 _>ayó sill g tä Ns Colloquial Revolution yes 
164. 06-12-2011 | ii sell asl! Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
165. 11-12-2011 Ley ¿dl gost all Colloquial Revolution yes 
166. 12-12-2011 e LE y 421153 Colloquial Revolution yes 
167. 12-12-2011 grb L Lose Vga ha Colloquial Revolution yes 
168. 13-12-2011 ell 445 Sauce eS Colloquial Revolution yes 
* 
169. 15-12-2011 dista dgl hulde Colloquial Revolution yes 
170. 16-12-2011 ua 4al ya Colloquial Revolution yes 
171. 17-12-2011 gob AY $35 Colloquial Revolution yes 
172. 20-12-2011 ely Allo alla ¿lle y pike Colloquial Revolution yes 
ua 
173. 21-12-2011 uaa de Jo ub æ Colloquial Revolution yes 
174. 24-12-2011 shy Colloquia Revolution yes 
175. 26-12-2011 R= ell yd Colloquial Revolution yes 
176. 26-12-2011 Aal glial lal Colloquial Revolution yes 
177. 26-12-2011 Ay yall DMa iej 43 Colloquial Revolution yes 
178. 29-12-2011 A L 48) sf Unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
179. 29-12-2011 ily h da de s Colloquial Revolution yes 
180. 30-12-2011 ¿ay ÚS gol gal Colloquial Revolution yes 
181. 31-12-2011 olah ed yd Colloquial Revolution yes 
182. 31-12-2011 Bose Ly liza Yas ya. lve Colloquial Revolution yes 
183. 01-01-2012 ES] ell olal Colloquial Revolution yes 
184. 01-01-2012 le y Liles ell olal Colloquial Revolution yes 
185. 02-01-2012 Apa * cas Colloquial Revolution yes 
186. 04-01-2012 od ile ls aSa eL yl Colloquial Revolution yes 
187. 04-01-2012 dae g G Colloquial Revolution yes 


A) 
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188. 04-01-2012 sell Dal dls Colloquial Revolution 
189. 04-01-2012 Dik h d å ths uasa ïa Colloquial Revolution yes 
190. 04-01-2012 dy) iy alll ad Colloquial Revolution yes 
191. 07-01-2012 gos ws as MC Roco Colloquial Revolution yes 
192. 08-01-2012 Arab Spring feat. Etya/, Colloquial Revolution yes 
Hafsi SiadGjam 
A farook , Mc 
Queener 
193. 08-01-2012 yale Mc Roco Colloquial Revolution yes 
194. 09-01-2012 Bale ala hadiae Colloquial Revolution yes 
agy 03 lull 
Al ara 
195. 10-01-2012 LES lap ¿980 Colloquial Revolution yes 
196. 11-01-2012 E gua de law 43 3 Colloquial Revolution yes 
197. 11-01-2012 AS Las 433 Colloquial Revolution 
198. 11-01-2012 ela 378 Colloquial Revolution yes 
199. 12-01-2012 3 jas L Law 43 3 Colloquial Revolution 
200. 12-01-2012 E ele ää Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
201. 12-01-2012 dhai L = Colloquial Revolution yes 
202. 12-01-2012  /qumla- ¿o Laa/ = Colloquial Revolution yes 
203. 12-01-2012 — Ll ial Colloquial Revolution yes 
204. 12-01-2012 dis C Law 433 Colloquial Revolution yes 
205. 12-01-2012 Lap sill/ A Colloquial Revolution yes 
206. 13-01-2012 Vial & guia ll vie us| Colloquial Revolution yes 
al ESA 
207. 13-01-2012 lille | ás ya. ja Colloquial Revolution 
208. 13-01-2012 — ys Gal Gu ya. ja Colloquial Revolution 
209. 13-01-2012 E U ya. ja Colloquial Revolution 
Adler 
210. 13-01-2012 Si sl 6s» Colloquial Revolution yes 
211. 13-01-2012 áalall $3 ee, Colloquial Revolution yes 
212. 14-01-2012 aries ya Mc Roco Ebn Colloquial Revolution yes 
Siba3 
213. 15-01-2012 NS AMAS gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
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214. 17-01-2012 yall ha ai oyal e Colloquial Revolution yes 
215. 19-01-2012 4% a elà unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
216. 19-01-2012 44 ba bys unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
allel) tal JS; 
217. 19-01-2012 N Ga sll gaill Colloquial Revolution yes 
us salill s 
218. 19-01-2012 L dle lali unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
al) a 
219. 19-01-2012 lis ¿ile Colloquia Revolution yes 
220. 20-01-2012 Jäs O l. Colloquia! Revolution yes 
Us) 
221. 22-01-2012 a vi dy gis Colloquia Revolution yes 
(sit pill veal 
est ll a 
222. 22-01-2012 AS vase bine Colloquial Revolution yes 
223. 24-01-2012 44M phill Ane! ¿381 Colloquial Revolution yes 
224. 25-01-2012 | wall ball s 4 uasa Laa Colloquial Revolution yes 
225. 26-01-2012 colas Ly Galo oasa OL Colloquial Revolution yes 
lays 
226. 29-01-2012 eh al hadiae Colloquial Revolution yes 
227. 30-01-2012 aS ihi unknown Colloquial Revolution yes 
228. 30-01-2012 se ill psa vee Gh Colloquial Revolution yes 
229. 01-02-2012 Di h dla Gal Asael Colloquial Revolution yes 
230. 02-02-2012 lan iin 4d pa $35 Colloquial Revolution yes 
231. 03-02-2012 4g yall dual) Mc Roco Ebn Colloquial Revolution yes 
Siba3 
232. 03-02-2012 E a a O Modern Revolution yes 
¿Al aay AL Vie Standard Arabic 
isll a Sy (gl 
By gill de puta ya 
233. 04-02-2012 u, Mc Roco Ebn Colloquial Revolution yes 
Siba3 
234. 04-02-2012 Gos das Gia a Colloquial Revolution yes 
235. 05-02-2012 gia Colloquia Revolution yes 
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236. 05-02-2012 tea Sle Lali e Colloquial Revolution yes 
Alar! 
237. 07-02-2012 dy AS sit ely Colloquial Revolution yes 
238. 08-02-2012 S e aai Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
239. 08-02-2012 cul él y uaa ii Colloquial Revolution yes 
¡pasa 
240. 09-02-2012 dala äle gueto Mc Roco Colloquial Revolution yes 
241. 11-02-2012 * ig aL, Y Colloquial Revolution yes 
242. 11-02-2012 pls ly illa JS e lai Colloquial Revolution yes 
243. 12-02-2012 es Y dl) L eil aÍ Colloquial Revolution yes 
244. 12-02-2012 (aida dy lua gisóló Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
245. 12-02-2012 uih Lis ja viscid Colloquial Revolution yes 
246. 12-02-2012 Badal oon «2539 Colloquial Revolution yes 
¿Al wand 
247. 13-02-2012 Al ol) ell cle Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
248. 14-02-2012 3 jaa d eil al Colloquial Revolution yes 
249. 14-02-2012 yesh eill a adl asl! Colloquial Revolution yes 
gall real 
250. 14-02-2012 le y A galo dea Colloquial Revolution yes 
251. 15-02-2012 9e eh lai Colloquial Revolution yes 
252. 15-02-2012 Ja daa åatä jaj Colloquial Revolution yes 
253. 15-02-2012 Y all Gus Pb so Colloquial Revolution yes 
ay Ja J 
254. 16-02-2012 gsl dul lull sl Colloquial Revolution yes 
Ja 5 
255. 16-02-2012 Bila Ņ éh s) urb dd oh! Colloquial Revolution yes 
AAL des sl od 
256. 17-02-2012 bils lag oap ----------- Colloquial Revolution yes 
ol JS 
257. 18-02-2012 «LY! is b day 535 Colloquial Revolution yes 


uaa l 
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258. 19-02-2012 os Jia | gal yal etll olal Colloquial Revolution yes 
259. 19-02-2012 well y 4, 83 Colloquial Revolution yes 
260. 19-02-2012 ias La Call la Modern Revolution yes 
Chall Standard Arabic 
261. 20-02-2012 Ui sh ya etll Jal Colloquial Revolution yes 
262. 20-02-2012 elal Ys la MC Roco Colloquial Revolution yes 
263. 21-02-2012 malls pal on S da Colloquial Revolution yes 
264. 21-02-2012 * iana las Lal Colloquial Revolution yes 
265. 22-02-2012 (by Lua yá MCRoco-Ebn Colloquial Revolution yes 
Siba3 
266. 22-02-2012 wavs = McRoco |||] Colloquial Revolution yes 
Ebn Sba3 | | || 
Al-FarooQ 
267. 22-02-2012 SS use sal ae Colloquial Revolution yes 
268. 22-02-2012 — Y Call ila ila Colloquial Revolution yes 
269. 22-02-2012 Da Gh oasa Sb Colloquial Revolution yes 
270. 22-02-2012 J bila Lila -------------- Colloquial Revolution yes 
271. 23-02-2012 AW Os 9 paia e Colloquia Revolution yes 
ose Ul de a) 
cells b) 
272. 23-02-2012 Woe al klash - big h Colloquial Revolution yes 
AS 2012 
273. 24-02-2012 col) ae les ¡rara Colloquia! Revolution yes 
Aai 
274. 24-02-2012 hos lll ge ay ls se Colloquial Revolution yes 
zal sl 
275. 28-02-2012 ab dalia all y «hess Colloquial Revolution yes 
ceil anall 
276. 28-02-2012 oj bebe LY La i 88 Colloquial Revolution yes 
vay! 
277. 29-02-2012 dy 730 dy aes e yal Colloquial Revolution yes 
278. 29-02-2012 Ji 8S 52 iil gls. aga Colloquial Revolution yes 
279. 01-03-2012 dy) qu b alll 1) e yal Colloquial Revolution yes 
280. 01-03-2012 ehaill al Laga —.— Colloquial Revolution yes 
281. 02-03-2012 sð ill Law el al Colloquial Revolution yes 
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282. 02-03-2012 los ls celal! aca. Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
283. 03-03-2012 gas Sy ojo las Colloquial Revolution yes 
284. 04-03-2012 ll cus el ul Colloquia Revolution yes 
285. 06-03-2012 Je b da A dy äs 84 Colloquial Revolution yes 
286. 06-03-2012 oll ph aai ---------- Colloquial Revolution yes 
NA Ge ALL cLa 
287. 07-03-2012 ohsh dte MC Revo Colloquial Revolution yes 
288. 10-03-2012 ciha bbos dasal gail Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
289. 10-03-2012 cath de daw gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
290. 10-03-2012 UI gla! LI Ul i» Colloquial Revolution yes 
291. 10-03-2012 kal is Mc Roco Colloquial Revolution yes 
292. 11-03-2012 PA SS Colloquial Revolution yes 
293. 11-03-2012 sxe Ll McRoco|| || Colloquial Revolution yes 
Ebn Sba3 || || 
Al-Mo3taKaL 
294. 12-03-2012 alll les lios el sl Colloquial Revolution yes 
295. 12-03-2012 gel ae uasa ii Colloquial Revolution yes 
296. 12-03-2012 LA ape dy vie 5 9 Colloquial Revolution yes 
le ya tal) gal 
IR 
297. 13-03-2012 ial elu Gb gull Ashe Colloquial Revolution yes 
298. 14-03-2012 Ga ly cis ol alll a Colloquial Revolution yes 
299. 14-03-2012 Sl ge anti SI JA) Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 
300. 14-03-2012 ot il Qabar & e Colloquial Revolution yes 
Sy lal! ull 
301. 15-03-2012 dea sibs gis Colloquial Revolution yes 
302. 15-03-2012 By sill a e1 olal Colloquial Revolution yes 
303. 15-03-2012 L galos vase Gh Colloquial Revolution yes 
304. 15-03-2012 Bre Lb den all asl! Colloquial Revolution yes 
305. 17-03-2012 Farale jar aul gl Colloquial Revolution yes 


5 gill 
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(continued) 


# Date Song Singer Language Purpose/ Downloaded 
use 
306. 18-03-2012 — sill gala ----------- Colloquial Revolution yes 
Az sul 

307. 19-03-2012 Galle san Lis Colloquia! Revolution yes 

308. 20-03-2012 W b såll al 4 e yal Colloquial Revolution yes 

309. 21-03-2012 Gl se Malae Colloquial Revolution yes 

310. 22-03-2012 UO ehl Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 

311. 22-03-2012 cout Ly Lees gla A Modern Revolution yes 
Standard Arabic 

312. 22-03-2012 n al olad ¿29 Colloquial Revolution yes 

313. 23-03-2012 Aue b ag ol Q eL yl Colloquial Revolution yes 

314. 23-03-2012 dala L gsl Mc Roco Colloquial Revolution yes 

315. 23-03-2012 * E ο = Colloquial Revolution yes 
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tsali y usally 


Figure 34: The tabs of the website. 


Syria, what is missing? 


Rating: 0.0/5 (0 votes cast) 


One aspect that pushed me to (try) writing in English ts a question from my Engish friend, how we can understand 
what is really happing in Syria away from the (BEC, CIN ets). My answer was you can go to facebook and search 
for the Engtsh language news pages that talk about the “Syria revolution 


However what is messing here is to understand what we feel as a young Syrians, and thus is what sites Me (Aa 
Apu) or (the outsider) "W we can translate it lke this” is all about. Here (in Arabic) this site gives us the chance 
to talk in our slang as a young people who doesnt care what our government said or what the old oppositions tad. 
In a sample way we express our sell here we laugh, cry, end dacuses. 


The name (Agasi -e (the outsider, but as a she is the outsider” because £ looks like one of the admins 
ts a girl”) came from the fest days of this uprising. When the government didnt admit that there i a revolution on 
the streets and they said that there is an outsiders that pushes people to say (we want freedom). And as a joke 
we named all Syrians who where in favor of these freedom movements en “outsiders” and we are proud of & Now 
we they call us (germs) but this is a different story 


The first thing you can notice from all what happened that we are (proud), now we are truly proud to b nans 
We lost fnends famiy and peopie how we didn? now, who was tinng to say the word (we want freedom) in the 
streets. As we are trying to rediscover or self as Syrians, and what is like to be a Syrian, there is an e in 
ideas, arts and confident. Because the peaceful way that people express their need for freedom and the reaction to 
the way our government is tortures and lulls people is phenomenon, and in a way or another R's a gandhian 
revolution. 


Zeod Raed 


LATEST VIDEO 


LATEST COMMENTS 


+ support the Syrian intellectuals detained (1) 
© jensboxer: your stighborhecd en my 
head. @ thank to very much for this great 
sde.. Mo Bo 
» Free Syria (15) 
+ BP: Tm just fed up of people tke you 
pretend neutrality and e the same ume 
they. ol: 
+ Amy Morgan: I said the casualties are 
more than 2900, aed ths ciuda the e 
AND the... 0 6 
+ How popular is the Syrian regime? (1) 
© > Ya Je: Ms popular for king the 
Syrian people Ù 0 
+ Basel Sh hadeh: The free soul (1) 
© Zalemi: Ris a touching piece. Athough 
there are thousseds of such Bests 


abet me 10 
* Contest! (1) 
« BP: the realty w. the longer the fag 
the longer the death ist very well. 2.0 
+ Unleash the beast!! (1) 
© Proud Syrian: High an High © 6 
» a Deaf and Blind Lion (1) 
© Editorayeh: my frend, al Assad needs to 
figure cot what Syrians really want is a 
teeter. 10 
+ Syria, what is missing? (2) 
+ tarek alsmoudi: what was missing is the 
Syrian people them tehes 
we. oo 
+ You have no idea mate! (1) 
e tarek sismoud:: even for people who dé 
not born in syria ts love is runing n 
the. 10 


for 42 years 


Figure 35: Zead Raed, “Syria, What is Missing?” Mundassa, July 13, 2011, personal research archive. 
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Is it really “Sectarian Violence” or another cheap trick? 


wude by BF on 19 20% 2011 - 04:34 AM - No Comer Yet 
fag +1 Pom Le) 


While | was sipping my moming coffee | stumbled upon an article in the Washington Post Wied "Sectarian Vigience Rises Fears” 


The arte takts about the recent everts in Moms, the gun cty in the midde of the country, and tiesto describe the stuastion there. I hive to ade the writer of the article (Liz Sy) has done a good job trying to gather information 
from Berent groups n the ct). After al, we al know the meda black cul the syrian regime created al ower the country malung E almost impossible for any Journals to get a descent relable story about what exactly is happening 
there. Most of the sources that feed the media these days are “anonymous people”, youtube videos, facebook pages, and the regime media which makes the picture gloomy and undear for al of us. 


Homs is a greet example of the syrian Mosaic. It represents how dierent sects in Syria have been Irving together in harmony for ages. Syrians are just lke any other population in this world, among them you can fied the the good, the 
bad, and the ugly, Therefore, no one can ever deny the existence of extremists within all groups and sects, end the fear of sectarianism and a Ovi war has been always in the back of the Syrians’ heads, which perfectly explains why the 
Uprising ln Syria didn’ start caries and wasted for so long under the military boct of this regime, and urti fray standing up ire. 


On the other hand, the Syrian regime knows exactly this fact about the country; that’s why they legt waving the sectarian card in our faces since the begining of the uprising, and that's why 1 ask all the people to sae the full picture 
before start judging the situation 


Sree be begining of the uprising, the syrien regime launched a campaign N people of syre to stand frm aquest secterarism wth de “Great leader A-Assad”. As we al knon, things started inthe cty of Daraa where sectarianism 
doesnt exist whatsoever in the fest place, so we al were leaching at such cheap campagie and no one actually from outside syria paid much attention to C. 


As the uprising continued, the regime began using another tactic in ther propaganda against the protesters. They start calling all of them “extreme Muslims”, "members of Algaida”, “terrorists” and all other names that the Qadafi regime 
used before! This time algo, no one from outside Syria took much notice of that. However, some people in syria started to express thelr dens from the extremists baing able to reach power if Assad's regime fell. Understandably, most of 
these poopie were esther secular or belonged to minority groups. 1 have to admit these fears are legitimate and even myself, being a nan religous secular person, 1 had the same kind of fears in the back of my head and I went through 

Gfferent discussions with people from 2 different backgrounds at that stage to come up with the next point of view. 


Syria needs to change. The change is imminent and 1 know for sure that this regime is not weling to give NS power up N. Assad is wiling to kil half of Syrian people to stay in power, and actualy has already Met thousands in the 
Streets and imprison thousands more. If we donit change now things wil gst even worse and in the near future we'll have nothing but poviety, literacy and extremism among Syrian people 


The regime propaganda is actually targeting the syran “ballets” aiming to keep them nay from the protesters and have them to accept al the bung and atrocity in the streets. The regime obviously was playing the “fear” card and 
wanted us to stop supporting the protest and go back to the same old system with diferent slogan “reforms”, even though its de eo that this regime is unable to “reform” Wel. 


Leaving the protesting streets and stripping them of their intellects and mise people who belong to all Syrian sects and groups is what the regime warts. I this happens, the street wil be composed of dueles revokstionists with 
legitimate cause which wil open the door for extremists to fll this leadership gap, and eventually transform ths uprising into what the regime wants, a sectarian conflict. People in the streets may lack on-field leaders and brains to 
organize the uprising. That's why people of all groups and sects are required to join the revolution so we can make sure that in the future when the regime falls, no vacuum situation 8 going to be established on ground. 


At the end of the day, many Syrian intellects from all sects actually went to the streets and supported the protests, such as Suhair Atasi, Mai Skaff, Fares Helo, Muntaha AbAbrache, and we are very proud of them, Many of these people 
here threatened by Assad's security forces and some were actually Imprisoned. Al assad regime wanted to show the world that the protesters as extremists, but that card mas proven wrong again. 


Nowadays, | think the regime is playing Rs final Grty card, the real sectarian conflict which the regime shall create on ground, and in which real people are going to be victims of, and most importantly wil scare more people and push 
them away from the uprising This ec is what the "Christian businessman” who the wrer of the aride interviewed expressed of fears, and why he pulled himself out of supporting the protests. Real action ls what's desperately 
needed for the regime right now so they can go ahead with the atrocties in Homs, Hama, Der Excur, Damascus and all other ches where the regime faces strong and solid opposttion. 


debe ee that the syrian people will again prove the regime wrong, and wil eventually call the bluff and tum the table upside down and win the “Game of Freedom” 


Figure 36: BF (pseud.), “Is it Really ‘Sectarian Violence’ or Another Cheap Trick?” Mundassa, July 19, 
2011, personal research archive. 
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What is happening in Syria? 


WITTEN BY H SM ON 24 AUGUST, 2011 - 08:58 AN - 2 COMMENTS DEAR LEADERS.. 
Rating: +3 (from 3 votes) 


+ Introduction 
What Syria has been witnessing since last March is unprecedented. T is the most courageous uprising in Sis 
modern history. Whatever the criticisms about this revolution in terms of lack of proper organisation, the absence 
of dear and direct targets and aims and democratically elected leaders (or speakers), it is, nevertheless, a clear 


demonstration of the power of the people, The normal response to such criticism is, when have people's LATEST POSTS — POPULAR POSTS 

spontaneous protests and revolts against brutal regimes ever been organised and had planned political agendas at 

her bith? Cultural Forum in Sarageb - Small 
dreams see the light after fifty years 

+ Background of dark repression 

Almost 10 pes cent of Syrians live below the poverty line, according to a UN document but the reality is way beyond 14 Jat, NL- 0440 AM 

that figure, perhaps as much as 30%, according to local figures confirmed by local organisations but never allowed 

by the regime to be published. Syria Between The Two Tyrants 
31 May, 2015 07:51 AM 


The 23 lion population compres various ethnic and religious groups, nduding Kurds, Ameria, Assyrians, 

Circassians (Caucasians Cheskess or Adyghe people and Chechnyans), Turks (also called Turkman) and other Arab casa 
nationalities such as Palestinians and Iras. You can even find a few Greeks and Cypriots. As for religions, over A- 
1194 ofthe population are vistas (many Orthadoy, Catral, Maronite and Protestants), and the majority are 


Musims of many sects, such as Druze, Alawite, Shi'a Ismael and Sunni, About 75 per cent are Sunni Muslims but Delights of the Syria Revolution: 

the minority Alawites, the sect of president Bashar Al-Assad, plays the mast powerful role in the country. Magazines, Films, Writings and 
Images Scented with Freedom 

Like many other countries in the region, Syria has a young population, youth between 1-14 years make up more an n 

than a third of the population and a third (or more) of the population is between 20-50. a ofthe sitin protest 
Bay, 2013- 05:08 AM 

+ Economy control 


Figure 37: Rabi’e Arabi, “What is Happening in Syria?” Mundassa, August 14, 2011, personal 
research archive. 
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Growth in sectors such as financial services, construction, telecommunications, tourism, and Hr Of industries and 
trade, are, relatively speaking, “diversifying” the economy, but most are under the contral of the ruling family and 
the corrupt officials who were appointed by the regime. In Syria, people make jokes about corruption and they 
believe that had there bean a global championship in corruption, Syrian officials would always have claimed gold 
medals! 


+ Foreign Policy 
Internationally, Syria has good relations with Iran, including defence ties, and the two signed a memorandum of 
defence understanding in June 2006, Iran also considers Syria as ts other end of the Sha “crescent” along with 
Hezbollah in Lebanon because the Assad family belongs to a branch of the Shia Ade). 


In the past year, there has been substantial high level bilateral contact between Turkey and Syria - with several 
meetings and visits between Assad and Recep Tayyip Erdogan, the Turkish prime minister, and a range of 
agreements have been signed. 


The bes with Russia are mainly built on strategic interests (on the Russian side) because Syria is almost the only 
Naval base and gateway for Russia in the Mediterranean. Apart from that, in Syria most weapons are imported 
from Russia, North Korea and a few other countries such as Iran, 


+ Internal Policy: the corrupt family and regime 
Assad's father's internal policy from 1971-2000 was based on sectarianism, i.e., the rule of one sect. This sect was 
combined with those who are loyal from others religions, ethnicities and sects and members of the ruling Ba'ath 
party. All his supporters benefited financially from their positions and have helped in making corruption in all areas 
of life and on all levels the major characteristic of the country's infrastructure. In addition, they maintained a 
deliberate bureaucracy that can still be found in most of the government establishments. By creating such policies, 
Hafez Assad and later his son perpetuated their power and control and tumed the country into a big farm where 
most people are looked on as nothing but cattle in the Assad's “ranch”. However, the main policy to preserve power 
was through imposing fear and horror among the people. 


Figure 37 (continued) 


—e 


“The Syrian Resistance" Declaring 
the Cleansing of Banyas 


The Obstacles that Face the Syrian 
Rebels to Capture Damascus 


Just letting you Know What Assad 
Supporters Have Been Saying 


Messages Across the Ocean. Syria 
and Boston. 


LATEST COMMENTS 


+ Michel Kilo to Pope Benedict XVI: Extend 
your hand in the name of God, the Most 
Gracious, the Most Merciful (1) 

«http://www. ces ug node 01176, I'm 
truly enjoying the design and layout of. 
ffo 

+ He Who Justifies the Murder of a People is 
Killing the Human within Himself (2) 

« Web Site: Hello to all, how is everything, 1 
think every one is getting more from this 
wb.. oo 

+ A Memory of A Year in the Purgatory: A 
Testimony about Prison and Journalistic 
Work (20) 

© gutschein-platz.net: Thanks for sharing 
your info, I really appreciate your efforts 
ad. BoBo 

+ midsummer: Remarkable issues here. I'm 
very satisfied to look your post. Thank 
wu.. Doo 


+ Declaration of Dignity-LCCsy (1) 
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You can perhaps imagine what happened to a person who once, mistakenly, wrapped a falafel sandwich in a piece 
of newspaper that had a picture of Hafez Assad. This story happened in the early 90s, and until now, the family of 
that falafel seller don't know anything about him. He vanished after he was kidnapped by the security, like 
thousands of other Syrians who have also disappeared for good. 


Some might say that Syria is supposed to be a secular state and to some extent, a “socialist” country, with an anti- 
imperialist and anti-Zionist stance, This is true f you listen to the controlled Syrian media, which stil uses 
patronising methods of old fashioned propaganda. However, this is not true if you ask the Syrians who live inside 
the country. They know the truth of those lies and "mottos" that the regime has continued to exploit and abuse and 
use over decades to keep emergency law in place and to keep the gates of quick-rich schemes open to his people 
and regime protectors, especial those who belong to the same sectas the Assad family. No one in Syria can 
question any person in power or in the security forces and especially the army, the majority of whom belong to the 
Nawite sect. They are above the lewt 


These revolutionary "mottos and slogans” have proved a god way to delude some people in believing that the bad 
economic stuation is a result of Syrian "moral and patriotic” standpoints against Israel and the US. 


Hafez Assad, during 30 years of being in total brutal command and power, managed to brainwash some regime 
supporters but all other Syrians knew that he was merely a guard dog of the northern Israell borders (including the 
Syrian occupied Golan Heights), preventing any direct military action against Israel. Syriens know that if anybody is 
caught even trying to motivate people to claim the Golan Heights back, s/he will be arrested and may be executed 
under emergency law, using the excuse that this person was attempting to incite people against the regime and the 
“national security” of the country, Syrians know that since 1982, there has not been a single bullet shot against 
Israel despite all the violations committed by the Zionists against Syria. Instead, the regime deployed tanks, 
warships, helicopters and artilesies to crackdown and kil peaceful demonstrators. The Israelis even flew their F16 
jets at low altitude above Bashar Assad's castle near Latagia city and on another occasion they destroyed a 
scientific chemical lab in the east. They challenged Assad to retaliate but he didn't dare to even deliver a speech to 
his people about those incidents. Syrian people know that, as with all Arab leaders, their armies are built only to 
defend the leaders’ seats and power, not the country or the dignity of the nation. 


Bashar Assad took over the country ate his fte death (in 2000), when his supporters passed the presidency to 
him in les than 5 minutes at the People’s Assembly in Damascus. He inherited what his father, Hafez Assad, had 
constructed, that is, a well-designed policy of intimidation, which involved bulying and plating constant fee inside 
people's hearts. People stil ive in such panic unt today although the wall of silence has cracked and the barier of 
fear has started breaking down regardless of the bes about mythical sow “reform that are uttered by Bashar 
Assad in retinal med. 


Figure 37 (continued) 


your info. I really appreciate your efforts 
aiL. Dobo 
«midsummer: Remarkable issues here. I'm 
vss took you post Tank 
w. Mo Do 
+ Declaration of Dignity-LCCsy (1) 
a embroidery services: It realy a col and 
useful piece of information. Lam... Bo 
Do 
+ What is happening in Syria? (2) 
a nada ak i have a family member gone 
from here to syria at the moment ating 
. Boo 


+ The Forgotten Ones in Syrian Jails for 
Decades (2) 

a Sarah abdallah: My name is Sarah 
abdallah Im from Sydney Australa and] 
it. Bo Do 

+ Asma Al-Assad, Oh’ Where are you? (11) 

« AlMondass: how about you suck my 
healthy doo 40 Bs 

a hltp:/Jcustomessaysite.com: Everyone 
should build their own social ste at home, 
t. 40 1 


+ What if Bashar Assad wins (5) 
+ Bi: From Biblical standpoint, Ezekil 38 & 
30 shows a very cohesive Russa, Irn, 
Boo 
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One of the important things worth mentioning is that Hatez Assad, and later his son appointed most relatives and 
other Alawite people to postions of power including the Army, Security, Media, Transportation, Economic 
organisations, Telecommunications, Public Health organisations and hospitals, Education establishments and almost 
every vital and sensitive position in the country. The Assad family only trusted their sect in the top positions (mainly 
security and army postions). The lesser positions went to his supporters and other sycophants. The final decision in 
every fundamental matter (intemal/exteral policies and decisions) is aways up to the president. The regime also 
managed to associate the concent of love and loyalty to the country with the love and loyalty to the president. So, 
if you are against him, you wil be classified as a traitor, foreign agent, Zionist etc and consequently, against the 
county, 


It is enough to take a short trip around any city in Syria to see the number of statues and pictures of the Assad 
family in every street, place, shop, official building and more, and if any place doesn't have a picture, the owner or 
the person who runs that place will be n serious trouble. People in Syria say that the cost of the statues, pictures, 
concerts, and events glorifying and praising this "God-Like" figure and his family since the 70s, would have saved at 
least 15% of the population from poverty. As for the national TV, it is almost dedicated to praise and “sanctify” 
him, Hundreds of songs were composed to eulogize him and his father. 


Syrian demonstrators have lashed out at rampant corruption in the Syrian government. Among the many officials 
accused of being the worst “thieves” - Rami Makhlouf, the first cousin of Bashar al-Assad and the family business 
manager and the most powerful economic figure and “businessman” in Syria, reportedly controls as much as 60 per 
cent of the country’s economy through an intricate web of holding companies. He is considered to be the “Don” of 
the Syrian "Cosa Nostra” and all other criminal security syndicates in the country have to have his permission for 
every extortion that takes place. In fact, the man can change any law within five minutes and ſe tao a new one 
to suit his own interests. 


+ The tyrant versus people 

All that you see or hear now from Syria is people demonstrating and calling for their freedom and for the regime to 
step down after all these years of agonising oppression, The regime's response has been shoot to kill the protestors 
in public with no consideration for any Kind of moral attitude or respect for human rights and people's freedom of 
speech or freedom of choice. The street demands democracy, a word that has never existed in the dictionary of 
Assad kingdom library. The immediate response of the regime was inhuman arrests, ruthless kidnappings, vicious 
intimidation, and above all, bloodthirsty killings. Any person or group who dares to say no to the dictatorship or 


Figure 37 (continued) 
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participates in any of the peaceful demonstrations will face a savage response. This means that people who get 
arrested will suffer all kinds of unimaginable torture, For example, skinning men alive is a common and known 
method. In addition, the security forces are known for being experts in sexual abuse, insults and beating the 
“detainees” not to mention the use of psychological distress methods, The security forces spare no one, children, 
women, old men and even animals. They cen do whatever they want to any living being in the country without 
being questioned or even criticised and have been given full authority to exercise any action of terror. In addition, 
they all are armed with hatred for other sects and people with free political principles and thoughts. 


That's exactly what Bashar Assad's father did in the past. So, for Syrians, it is 40 years of cruelty and ll treatment 
for those supposed to be "his own people”. 


+ The Uprising 


The spark for the intifada started in Dar'a (a city in the south), last March, when security forces arrested 24 
children (aged between 7-13) because they chanted “Down with the regime” after they finished a school day. It 
was in fact an ongoing TV chant or a “catch phrase” that almost everybody in all Arab countries had heard for days 
and months while watching TV. The children were mainly imitating the people of Egypt who used to chant it in 
Altahrir Square in Cairo. 


The families of the children along with other recognised heads of local families in the city went to the governor to 
complain and ask for the release of the children, especially after they heard that the children had been beaten up 
and some tortured by the security forces. The govemor's reply was offensive and he called the head of the security 
of Dara. Atef Najib (the president's cousin). Atef came and told the people in a very insulting way that they would 
not see their children and it would be better to think of "getting new children” and if they couldn't, he could help by 
sending his men to “impregnate” the women of D city (he used the abusive f word). He said iin a very 
challenging and revolting way. 


That was enough to spread major protests in the city, which witnessed appalling suppression by Assad's security 
and army for over 23 days. Many people were Med, injured, kidnapped and arrested and the army besieged the 
city and at the electricity, communications and water for over 20 days, and banned food (induding dry n for 
children) from entering the city. Since that time, the protests spread across the country until today. 


Figure 37 (continued) 
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+ The Revolution 


In the early stages, protesters in all is and vilages were calling for reforms, freedom, release of thousands of 
political prisoners and dissidents and an end to coruption AN they were cling for was a Simple decent le. As 
demonstrations were met immediately with hee bullets, the rales changed tone, calling for the fal of the regime. 


The opposition movement has gained momentum in spite of 3 persistent and brutal miltary crackdown, Syrian 
security forces, henchmen, thugs and pro-aovernment amed men have continued thelr repressive measures 

despite the so called “abolishment” of the 48-year-old emergency law, which was issued by Assad a few weeks 
after the Dar'a massacres and his pledge to implement reforms, None of these reforms have been implemented. 


The revolution has spread to the whole country. People chant "no to sectarianism’, "we al are one hand" 
“freedom for Syria” and many other slogans. Al Syrian soda asses and chr ches are involved, In the east, 
Assyrian Christians demonstrated despite Syrian security forces raided their headquarters (the Assyrian Democratic 
Association) in Qamishli and arrested 12 of ts main members, In OSI over 35000 Kurdish protesters took to 
the streets calling for an end to the regime, a call thet was echoed across the north, This spread to almost every 
vlage and town in the east and south east to indude Amouda, Dal Adu, Mayedin, Albo Kamal, An d d, 
Ragah and many other ces and towns. In the North, Edien and al Es surrounding towns and vilages up to Jeses 
Alshoughooy, which sufesed another savage crackdown by the Assad army and security, More than 14000 people 
fed Jeser Ashoughoor chy to Turkey as refugees. Many parts of Aleppo city also joined in big rales which also 
spread to Efiin and other northern areas. In the west, Latagla, Jableh, Tartoos end Banias observed massive 
demonstrations but was Banias that suffered the most from the dreadful response by the Assad security. 
However, the mäin cies that witnessed the biggest demonstrations were Homs, Hamah, Alqusair, and Tal Kala, 
People sl remember the Hama massacre occurred in February 1982, when the Syrian army, undes the orders of 
Hafez Assad, conducted a scorched earth policy against the town of Hama in ordes to quell a revolt by the 
people, The result was more than 25000 kiled in les than tivo weeks, 


In Damascus, demonstrations were almost in (almost) al suburbs and surrounding vilages and towns as wel as 
inside the city. Hundreds of people were kiled by the Assad security and thousands were arrested and torted, 
Most demonstrations took place on Fridays and some other days but for the lst 3 weeks, during Ramadhan month, 
these have been demonstrations on a nightly basis in mast of the above mentioned ces and towns. 


The onh pace wh eves participated in any ry or demonstration wese the Awe ho, td, o arma by 
the secur an Nahe Assad, the presidents infamous brothas, 
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+ Assad's killing machine continues 
No one can confirm the correct figures of casualties because the Syrian regime has banned all foreign media and 
restricted access to all troubled areas since the uprising began, making it impossible to get independent 
assessments. Defying restrictions and risking detainment, many ordinary Syrian citizens and political activists have 
taken it upon themselves to report to human rights organisation (Arabs and Intemational) and recorded and 
posted videos of the protests online, The Syrian regime has banned all human rights and medical organisations 
from entering or working in the country. However, the revolution has established what is known as "Local Co- 
ordination Committees” who communicate with International media and other organisation via some technological 
means such as satelite mobile phones (e.g. Thuraya network) and Internet, Young Syrian revolutionaries keep 
developing basic but genius ways to bypass the controlled Intemet proxy connection, 


Human rights organisations believe that the number of people killed so far, since the start of the revolution, might 
have reached 2600 civilians, more than 6700 injured, at least 4200 missing and over 50000 people arrested, among 
them around 17000 who were released after few months or weeks. AN were abused and tortured and so far, 71 
have died under harrowing methods of torture. The figures dont include the army officers and soldiers who refused 
to shoot the unarmed peaceful demonstrators and were executed or shot either on the spot by the security snipers 
and henchmen or in prisons. 


+ The "Shabbiha” (Henchmen) phenomenon 


The Assad regime uses groups of thugs called "shabihah”, which mainly means henchmen. Most of them are 
Alawites and were members of a secret religious society called "A-Mortadha” which was founded by Hafez Assad’s 
brother Jamil. Their main jobs were to smuggle drugs, weapons, cigarettes, extract protection money from local 
small businesses, and control the ports in Tartoos and Latagia so every local businessman has to pay before off- 
loading shipments. They also smuggled almost any material that was banned from sale in the country. The ban of 
those materials was deliberate in order to open the gates of wealth for the regime people and those thugs and 
especially for the Alawites in the security systems since the law doesn't apply to them. This is to gain their loyalty 
and link their living standards with the existence of the regime, 
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These thugs are very loyal to Assad and not controlled by any official organisation but al take their orders from the 
heads of security branches and of course, from the main butcher of Syria Maher Al-Assad, the brother of Bashar, 
who controls the most powerful military regiments in the country. Two of these notorious regiments are the 
Republican Guard and the Fourth Regiment whose soldiers and officers are mainly Alawites, 


+ The recent situation 
International organisations have described the human rights status in Syria as being one of the worst in the world, 
with security forces having a long history of harassing and imprisoning rights activists and dis of the 
government. 


The Syrian government continues to patronise its people and the international community by blaming an “armed 
resurrection” by Salafi militant groups who come from ‘outside’ the country and ‘unknown’ local terrorist groups, 
‘Zionist’ agents etc for the deaths of civilians and some security and army people. The way they outline these false 
Claims is very comic and could be a subject of TV satire or comedy. The regime's media has fabricated some 
evidence of an insurrection by placing ammunition on dead ds in troubled locations, but unfortunately for 
them, a soldier filmed the set up and the video was leaked and posted on youtube and Aljazeera TV. Any 12 year 
old child could tell how primitive and unintelligent the Syrian media and security is from the way they set up their 
moronic sketches, 


However, real raw video footage shot by demonstrators reveals a completely different story and hundreds of 
harrowing videos have been posted on youtube so far, All are accessible by any person who has an intemet 
connection, 


Tt would take hundreds of pages to go through what the Syrian people and demonstrators have been through so 
far and what kind of atrocities the regime has inflicted upon them. Hence, 1 will refrain from listing other barbaric 
operations as the news agencies around the world have broadcast some of the horrors and kiling that hasnt 
stopped until now, 
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« Conclusion 
The question that imposes itself is "where is Syria heeding to”? There are many scenarios, any of which could be 
the right answer, but if we are looking for a feasible solution to this situation, itis in the hands of Bashar Al-Assad, 
Unfortunately, is obvious that he will favour power and control, wealth and theft to giving his people a peaceful 
Ife, This is evident because the only solution that he has come up with is violence and oppression and deploying as 
many army and security forces in every dy and town in the country as he can. it seems de that his main aim is 
lo drag the country to civ war. 


Another scenario would be a coup d'état staged by some Alawite generals to end the violence but keep the sect In 
power-an option that not all Syrians would be happy with, 


With regard to the possibilty for international military intervention, it was made dear by all Syrian demonstrators 
and opposition that they are against it. However, nobody ls sure how lana they can hold to this because their 
thresh-hold has started declining and thelr plan to keep the revolution peaceful will sooner or later end because of 
the dramatic increase in kiling and arrests carried out by the regime. So, an armed resistance and intemational 
military intervention are still an option fu the revolution development in future. 


The regime knows that international military intervention will drag the whale region Into an all out war. This will 
happen if Iran gets involved along with Hezbollah in south Lebanon, Israel wil take advantage of this 
pandemonium to achieve it's "Biblical Armageddon" by destroying Iranian nuclear capabilities but they are likely to 
ask the Americans to do this dirty job. Israel will attack Hezbollah In the south of Lebanon In order to create a new 
Situation on ground for a potential peace process according to Israeli rules and conditions. If an attack against Iran 
takes place by the NATO or US, Russia will not stand by wetching and will get involved somehow, so we might 
Witness a new apocalyptic mayhem in the Middle East. Of course, we should consider a Palestinian uprising or an 
Israeli invasion on Gaza as well. 


AS for China, her foreign policy depends on what US and Europe could bargain with, that ls; what are the rewards 
that Ching can gan if It abstains at the Security Council? We have already seen Chinese delegations visiting the 
ney born country of South Sudan, so ls this a devils deal? 


Lets all pray that reason and wisdom Will preval in the Middle East and people of Syria wi win ter heroic Intifada 
peacefully, faring the tanks of Assad's regime with their bare chests. 


Rabie Arabi 


Syria, 14/8/2011 
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Figure 38: Manar Haidar, “On the Fall of the Regime and Before Statement Number 1,” 
Mundassa, July 31, 2012, personal research archive. 
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Syrian official media had repeatedly bombarded us with the culture of street battles that were used as a tactic by 
resistance movements in the region, especially the Lebanese Hezbollah. They talked of the advantages that include 
ease of movement and maneuvers and that would cause great trouble and disadvantage to any regular army 
fighting in a street battle. Now, the Syrian regime finds Itself trapped into a street battle. They had to understand 
that by chasing the Free Army out of Damascus countryside, they would find themselves facing it in the heart of 
‘Damascus. 


What is important for us now is to comprehend the moment and realize that the regime is closer to collapse than 
ever. We have to be true to what we have been saying for the last year and a half. We have to prove that our 
revolution is for dignity and that the Syrian people are one. Otherwise, we would be taking our country to the 
unknown. 


Most of us have repeated slogans about national unity and contributed in easing the fears and concerns of 
minorities even to the point of boredom. Now is the time to see that on the ground. Are we prepared? Or were we 
Just repeating empty slogans? Now Is the time to test ourselves... 


A civilized victory in popular revolutions is usually demonstrated in two points: tolerance and protecting government 
establishments. The victory of the revolution is not about toppling the regime and causing chaos in the country. 
Real success is achieved when the revolutionaries present themselves as a reliable alternative that can secure the 
country and the people. Otherwise, what good can a revolution be if it results in toppling the regime and destroying 
the country? 


Basher Al-Assad may eventually be gone one way or another and it is quite probable that some of his supporters 
will not accept his fall. We have to tolerate them and try not to provoke them with gloating. He certainly will not 
take all his loyalists with him and they would be like a wounded lion and it won't be in our Interest to provoke them 
ot inflict more pain on them. 


We all know since before the revolutions that he has loyalists and people who love him and people who benefit 
from his regime. We didnt start the revolution to defeat them or fight them. We started It to build a democratic 
Syria where we can all be equal in our country. 


We also have to be alert and not fall victims of agitation against them. People who would provoke such sentiments 
may not even be Syrian and their interest may lle in a prolonged conflict that would sever all national ties 
between Syrians. 


‘Another Important point has to be raised in the event of capturing official media by the Free Army in either Aleppo 


or Damascus, which would obviously mean the defeat of the regime. In such an event, the revolutionaries would 
have to be up to the challenge and present the most capable to handle such a historic moment. 


There is so much to say and one article could never be enough to include what we need to know to prepare 
ourselves for victory. However, it is Important to start spreading a tolerant culture of victory that would overwhelm 
‘any minority that would promote feeling of hatred and revenge. 

‘What Is ahead of us will be even more challenging; Damascus or Aleppo might be heavily bombed. But even if that 
happens, It shouldnt distract us from our main objective. What matters the most ts the final conclusion and the fall 
of the regime wont be the final conclusion. 


Let's always remember martyr Hadi El-Jendí's will: "remember me when you celebrate the victory.” He never said: 
‘avenge me when you celebrate the victory.” 


By God's will and blessing, the revolution will triumph 


Manar Haidar 
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